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‘ee EA-HORSE A-65: $124.50 
Smee s 

f. o. b. factory. Johnson’s famous 
Alternate Firing Twin which gives 
you two impulses per revolution in- 
stead of one. The result is a velvet 
flow of power, easier starting, a 
quiet motor, brilliant performance. 
The A-65—and its big brother, the 
K-65—are the only Alternate Firing 
Twins in America. Both equipped 
with the new Synchro-Control, 
Sight Gas Gauge, Full Pivot Steer- 
ing, Pressure-Vacuum Cooling, In- 
tegral Rotary Valve, Shock Absorb- 
er Drive and water cooled Under- 
water Exhaust. 
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| HE best part of the summer is yet to come—vacation days—days of fish- 
ing and lazing on the water. Make the most of them! Get a SEA-HORSE 
and do a thousand things you couldn’t do without it. Pack two weeks’ sport 
into one. And enjoy your SEA-HORSE in the same way for years to come... 
Prices are low now—the lowest in Johnson history—from $72.75 f.0.b. fac- 
tory (subject to change without notice). See your Johnson dealer at once. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Canada 


-) I 
Send for your copy of the 

cco FA-HORSE 
Chart, describing the 7 great 

motors in the Johnson line. 
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“There’s Your MOOSE!L 


The Largest 
Antlered Game 
in the World! 


ANADA’S vast forest areas are 

A indisputably the finest hunting 
grounds anywhere for these giants 
of the Northwoods. Plenty of deer 
and bear country too. Abundance 
of small game—partridges, ducks. 


Great hunting! In real wilderness, 


*way back where far-scattered fur 











»osts and Indian camps are the only x 
I ’ “Can you stop him?” 
habitations. Or nearer to the settle- Gur tenting Deiute ave tenntinaine 


ments—especially for deer. Virgin game conditions—consult us for latest 
reliable information. Write or wire A. O. 
Seymour, Gen. Tourist Agt.,8038 Wind- 


Montreal, Quebec, € 


timber—big rivers—broad lakes 


—_— Or: sce » — ohh: _ Oo ; > . ° . 
grand scenery—reliable guides. sar Seasten:. nena 
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TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Canadian 


WORLD’S GREATEST 








LAKELAND LODGE 


Wahnapitae Lake 
Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 
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USKIES 5". 












‘ 100d automobile road & railroad to Lake. First 
the “F ld & j 2 4 accommodations at Lodge Also outfit for 
yea Lhe ld last year, | imping trip Ideal inoe routes thre ae virgin 

LAKE. OF THE WOODS / Good fishir black ba 1 calm 
is famous for the best fishing—Mus Base, Trout. / erey trout pickerel & northern sie. “Pall hunt- 
Pike, Excel Moose. Deer. Bea ib ing ing for 0" e & bear—also ducks 
modern Houseboat for charter. Canve tripe ed. / ply, ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
E. DO. CALVERT Rainy River, Ontario /: SKEAD’ ‘POST. ‘OFFICE, ONT., CANADA 
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At YOUNG’ S$ CAMPSi in the Untouched North Visit one of the world’s greatest hunting grounds wher 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and Bear are found We 
WE OFFER you Wor Water, Fish, Game—in an in take you into new country which you can explore 

ur lir jerne Mu kies, B Salmon Trout vhere the game has not been i turt ved by man, affc 
Northern Pike and Wa é Mov e, Deer, Bear, ellent ppor ity f raphic work and 
Wo ves, Duck and G t r r ids in seasor Spec al rates on summer trip 

YOUNG’ 'S WILDERNESS CAMPS ration and photography. We furnish pack horse 
he vipment and experienced g i Best of refer 
os Ontario. Canada ences Write or wire for rates and reservations. 


GEO. B. BALL, TELEGRAPH CREEK, B. C. 





FISHERMEN YOU CAN NOW MOTOR TO THE FAMOUS 
e FISHING GROUNDS at the NORTHERN 
END OF THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 
OUR LAKE IS NOTED FOR ITS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!!!! 
TROUT — MUSKIES — BASS — WALL- a YES PIKE 


Ww: us re our HOUSE-BOAT and CRUISE 
ACC ‘OMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN AND HU ONTE RS 


> > > _ THE J. W. STONE BOAT MFG. CO.,LTD. < < € 
P.O. Box 90 — KENORA — LAKE OF THE WOODS — ONTARIO, CANADA 




















000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 





%? DEER TRAIL CAMP 


IN THE HEART OF THE BIG 
GAME AND FISH COUNTRY OF 
THE NORTH 


‘ aes LAKE NOKOMIS” 
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Trip i j 
to bring the fa . Note our 
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Board and Room— 
! or 2 to Cabin—$4 day—$20 week per person 
3 or 4 to Cabin—$3 day—$i5 week per person 





Cor et equipped hou pir 
$15 Per Week and Up 
Including—Electrie Light I I F 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY AS 
POSSIBLE 
J. W. JOP-NSON Bradley, Wisconsin 
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a delightful family _ resort 
and good fishing. Golfing 
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"Look before 


STOP!  Werleep" 


Investigate the 


" * . " 
Chihuahua Hunting Reserve 
°°500,000 Acres—Hunter’s Paradise’’ 
Guaranteed Shots and Satisfaction 
Fall and Spring Hunting or Fishing 
GAME Bear, Lion, Deer, Pronghorn An- 
telope, Turkey, Geese, Ducks, 
Small fur-bearing animals. Special ‘‘Fishing”’ 
trips arranged. Trout, Rainbow, steel head, 
Mountain or Speckled and Black Bass Fishing 
CHIHUA HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 





Paso del Norte Hotel El Paso, , Texas 
In the heart of tarpon waters at Port Aransas 
lexa The finest g in the world is to b 
id at this place for these gamest of fish. Cur 

ert exceller food, furnish skilled | 

und rent Tarpon tackle, all at reasonable 
rates Reference—Dr Richard Sutton, Kansas 
City Mc For early reservations write or wre 





Tarpon Inn, Port Aransas, Texas 





Be Pian Now for a Fall Hunt in 


ALASKA 
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Bteoha Sabten Inc. 
e Box L, Anchorage, Alaska @ 
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Fall — Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


jae iI AB. lion and bear — with a real pack 


eoodd turkey id wild hogs (javelina 
A bu : guaranteed to each license Plenty of 
lu “k geese and “quail Streams full of trout. Alb- 
ely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 


x pata L Cattle Co., P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 


Something Unique 














only place in the world where Moose 

Car “a u—Mountain Goat—Mountain Sheep 

Mule Deer Mountain Lion Elk 
Grizzly, Black and Brown Bear may be 
hunted (and killed) within twenty-five mil 
radius from camp; two weeks cost _ Ste 
Write Box No. 85, a/e Outdoor Li Pub 
lishing Co., Mt. Morris, Illinois. 











Spec kled and yt trout 

TRO "BASS §: lakes and streams 
Motor over «« a road 

UT. —_ —_— from Mont- 


from Ottawa. 
Bungalows, Write for C naar 
WHITE DEER LODGE, R.F.D. No.1, White Deer, Que, 


Come to Northern Quebec 


for good fishing, Moose and Bear hunting, Excellent wa- 
ter route First class guides either Indians or White 
men Reasonable rate 


JOHN MIDLIGE, 








Oskelaneo River, Que. 








THE Gayorn fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 


of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two | 
baths. Rates from $100. | 
| 
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Cafe - Room Service 
Los eles WILSHIRE ot KENMORE 
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Thousands of square 
lake, stream, mountain, forest and plain 


Dall or White sheep, Osborne cari- 
bou, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear 
in the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories. Bighorn and Stone sheep in 
the main Rockies. Stone and Fannin 
sheep in the northern sections of 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, 
Mountain goat, moose, caribou and 
deerin Albertaand British Columbia. 

Moose, Black bear, deer in all 
provinces but Prince Edward Island. 
Black tail and Mule deer in the West, 


CANADIAN 






in 
CANADA 


miles of coast line, 


Virginia or Red deer in the East. 

Geese, duck, shore birds, par- 
tridge and grouse in all provinces 
and in certain sections Woodcock 
and Hungarian partridge. Water- 
fowl in the coastal Provinces, in- 
cluding various species of geese, 
brant, duck and shore birds. 

For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 
ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada, or tho 
nearest Canadian National office. 


NATIONAL 


Lo Everywhere in Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main Street 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue 


CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH : 
49 East 4th Street 


355 Fifth Avenue 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
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GEO. H. GREEN 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
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ake rOut, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
quit —y Lake trout fishing bexins May 
wv further information write or wire 


“EMO. ONT., Canada 











Provisions and equipment for two for 10 


Write for Free Booklet and Information. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co. 


EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Reduced rates for larger parties 
Complete Ou‘fitting Service for Canoe Trips. 


days exclusive of licenses $30.00 each. 


Address SIG OLSON, Mor., Ely, Minn. 
Winton, Minnesota 














| CANAVAN’S ISLAND CAMP 


Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Camp located one half mile from the new For 
eates i] 


Frances and Kenora Highway, at F 
First class accommodations, also housekeeping cat i 
Muskie, Bass, Walleyed Pike, G. N. Pik Sepa 


rate hunting camp where Moose and Deer ars 
ful, also Lake Trout fishing 


H. CANAVAN, EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















Comes te ssc 


MISSAN ABIE, ONT. 


Rent a cabin midst the finest Scenery, Fis 
Boating, etc., in the Northern Ontario Wilds 

Fis hing cabins for rent on one of the finest Brook 
Trout’’ Streams in Ontario 

Canoe trips and supplies can be arrang 
For further particulars, write 


WM. JAMIESON, CHAPLEAU, ONT. 





Camping Roche ab Gidunad Pulece ¥ 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Black Bass and Bass-Craft 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 
ipters crammed with bass lore—all writ- 
n by one of the most popular angling 
horities of today. Here are a few of 
headings: Bass of deep waters; Shore- 
line large mouth; Bronze-back of the ledges; 
Breeding habits of black bass; Angling 
thods on hlooming waters; Local color and 
ficial baits; Playing from the reel; The 
lash or the silent cast; Can bass hear?; 
Natural lures for bass. 


Pub. 1924, new edition 1927; 
205 p., illus, 8%x5Y%x1¥% in. 


Only $1.50 While They Last 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


























Plenty of Smiles When the Big-Mouths are Biting 
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INTRODUCTION 


EN who can squint across 
the mists of half a century 


AUGUST, 1933 
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efore the Railroad Came 


The Story of the Life of an Overland Freighter 
on the Ft. Pierre-Deadwood Trail in the ’70s 


By Charley Zabel 


In collaboration with J. L. Beardsley 


Creation as Charley Zabel puts it. 
“Here I saw all kinds of outfits 
headed west, some ox teams, some 





to the days when the Old 

West was young are getting 
fewer as the years roll on. We are 
tempted to say in their behalf, “Mark 
each one well, for we shall not see 
their like again.” 

Among those who contributed most 
toward the building of the west, the 
early freighters deserve great credit. 

They it was who carried the sup- 

plies and necessities of life to the 
utposts of civilization. Clothing, 
food, tools, and heavy machinery 
were taken hundreds of miles, across 
treatherous streams, through Indian 
country, and delivered safely; though 
there was little but gun law then. 

The somber summits of the Black 
Hills no longer look down on the 
crawling ox teams, nor does the 
stealthy Sioux or Cheyenne watch 
for a weakly guarded wagon train. 
The living, moving, endless pano- 
rama, is ended. Although civiliza- 
tion has made gardens of the wilder- 





et 


ness, and killed that something which Pee, 





called to men who found joy in brav- 
ing danger, it still lives vividly in the 
minds of those who saw it. 

One of the last of the overland freighters, whose ox 
teams traveled the Ft. Pierre-Deadwood trail in the 70s and 
80s, still lives in Sheboygan, Wis. Charley Zabel’s own 
story of those stirring days is a historical document. 

He went west in 1877, seeking adventure as thousands of 
other young men of that time. Some became discouraged 
ind turned back, but “Longhaired Charley,” as they later 
called him, kept on. Fifty years later, in 1927, it was his 
privilege to fly over his old freighting trail in an airplane 
piloted by his daughter. 

“If anyone had told me, back in the old days, that some day 
[ would be flying over the trail in such a thing as a plane, I 
would have taken a shot at him,” the old plainsman says, 

After the discovery of gold in the Black Hills, emigrants 
flocked there in all manner of ways. Some were so poverty- 
stricken that one humorist wrote of them: 


“No coats on their backs, 
No pockets for bills, 
Sut still they are flocking 
To the dreary Black Hills.” 


Part I 
Yankton was the capitol of Dakota Territory in 1877, the 
end of the railroad, and the jumping off place for all 





Freighters passing through Deadwood in 
1878 





one mule, or a mule and a cow 
hitched together, and some walking, 
but all hoped to pick up gold in 
chunks. Some had printed on their 
wagon covers, ‘Black Hills or Bust’ 
and one chap was limping back with 
‘Busted by God’ on his. 

“At Yankton I got my first view of 
the real West, and I felt like a bird 
just out of a cage. It was so vast it 
bewildered me. 

“T was lucky to get a job as night 
herder with a freighter going up the 
Missouri as far as Ft. Pierre. It was 
spring, and flocks of ducks and geese 
streamed across the sky; rabbits and 
big jacks were underfoot, and wolves, 
coyotes, and deer were quite common. 
Sometimes we saw a band of ante- 
lope, especially in the early morning. 
[ was anxious to see some buffalo, 
but they told me all the large herds 
had been killed off in this region, and 
[ later saw where whole herds had 
been shot. 

“There is something about the 
prairie that draws you on and on. 
You wonder what is just ahead over 
the next ridge, or what scene will 
greet your and unfold its thrill, and it fills your 
mind so completely that you forget time or how far you've 
traveled. At Ft. Pierre, just opposite the place where the 
city of Pierre now stands, [ sought work as a herder, and 
there was plenty of it, as here the big freighters loaded up 
with all kinds of goods consigned to the Black Hills. 








eves 


ssl’ ELIX LE BLANC took me on, and a more compan- 
ionable and good hearted man I never knew. He had 
been a trapping partner of Jim Bridger, and could tell some 
hair-raising stories of their troubles with the Indians, which 
he liked to do at night around the camp fire. He could 
throw a knife or hatchet about as straight as you could 
shoot, and lift as much as any two men in the outfit and 
none of us were exactly infants. When wagons were 
greased, four men took one wheel—two on each side—and 
lifted it off the ground while another blocked it up, but Felix 
could hold his end alone easier than the other two did. 
“Our oxen knocked over some Indian burial racks by rub- 
bing against them, and nothing makes an Indian more angry. 
In a few days they caught up with us and were all around 
camp, riding back and forth and jabbering a lot of talk 
that nobody could savvy but Felix. He took some knives, 
and tobacco, and other things and walked unconcernedly 
out among those red devils, all brandishing their spears and 
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shields to show how brave they were, and talked with their breakfast, and stayed in camp until towards night when 
chief. He must have had good medicine because they all got cooler, as the oxen could not stand the heat very well 
rode away after that. The night drive lasted until almost dark, and sometimes we 


“To give an idea of the freighting business as it was in drove by moonlight, but after that I crawled out of the 
the 70s I will describe one of the big outfits, of which there wagon where I slept and went to work. 
were scores. “There always was good grass for the cattle, except in tl 
“Three wagons were coupled together and ten yoke of fall when fires burned off large areas. I remember once we 


1 
+ 


) 
oxen pulled them. The first was the ‘lead’ wagon and car- made a 20-mile drive through a stretch and this wa 


ried about a 7000 pound load; the ‘swing’ wagon was next hard on the cattle too. This was where we had an advantage 
with a 5000 pound load, and the ‘trail’ wagon last with over the horse or mule outfits, as they carried grain along 
3000 pounds. This was called a team, and there were usually and this cut down the pay load. Even though they wer 
ten teams to a train. slow, the oxen were the best means of transportation fo 
“On the trail we spread out so that each team had fresh freight in that country. 

ground to roll on. Even then the 44-inch tires cut in hub “The old freighting trail went straight west from Ft 
deep in wet weather. From Ft. Pierre to the Cheyenne River Pierre to the Black Hills. I had my first glimpse of th 
was all ‘gumbo’ and when mixed with long grass this stuck hills from the top of Reno hill, where the Sioux Indian t1 
to the wheels in wads, until cleaned off to lighten the load. crossed ours. Felix Le Blanc pointed them out 100 miles 


-e] 
the westward. The spruce and pine that cover them give 


“WE MADE 12 to 15 miles a day in good weather, and black color to the summits, and might be said to resemble a 
sometimes 5 miles in bad going, but we always got thunder storm hanging low in the west. Then there were tl 
through. At times we had to uncouple and take one wagon Bad Lands 60 miles to the scuth, Bear Butte to the north 35 


Standi1 


at a time through a bad stretch, or put on more oxen. We miles away, and Bismarck Butte 70 miles ’ 
forded all the streams from Ft. Pierre to Deadwood after there you get a feeling of power as though you owned thi 


crossing the Missouri by ferry. The Cheyenne was the wid- whole world. I never passed it in later years that I dic 
est but not often deep enough to bother us. drink in this view. 

“At night we camped at some good water hole or stream. “This country still belonged to the Indians, though we 
The wagons were corralled in a circle and the cattle driven were supposed to have a right of way a mile wide. Thi 


out to graze. My job was to keep them from getting lost, or 
killed by wolves, or stampeding, and to watch things genet 
ally. I always had about 200 oxen to watch all night. Just 
before dawn | roused them so they would graze some before 
we started, as they worked better on a full stomach. Then 
[I rode to camp and would sing out, ‘Roll out, ro-o-Il out, 
bulls in the corral,’ which would bring the boys out of their 
blankets. The cattle were driven in then and yoked up, and 
the drivers cracked their long whips as we pulled out of the 
corral, one by one, forming a long line stretching across 



































the prairie. 
“We drove until it started to get hot, then we stopped for 


Upper right—* Dead 
wood Dick” (Richard 
W. Clark) stage driv 
er and guard on the 
fold coach out of 
Deadwood in the’'70s. 
A print from the 
famous Rose collec- 
tion of old time pho- 
tographs Lower 
left—A Deadwood 
coach, such as 
**Deadwood Dick" 
drove, which has 
been preserved and 
was exhibited at a 
recent Cheyenne ro 
deo. Circle—Part of 
the last freighting ae ea 
outfit to leave Rapid Se Serene oerey 
City, So. Dak - ‘ ‘ natant 











didn’t stop some roving band from taking 
a shot at us once in awhile, just for fur 
We were well armed and tl didn’t bot 
er us, but they never missed taking in an 
emigrant outfit with good horses 

“We met a man here who had been at- 
tacked and his horses run off. They had 
riddled his wagon box with bullets but he 


had been sleeping some distance away l 


they missed him, but whether it was In- 
dians or white rustlers with war bonnets 
on nobody knows. I do know there were a 
lot of white men out there that were ten 
times worse than Indians, and often took 
this disguise to cover their crooked work. 


‘There were plenty of honest, square 
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shooting men in the West, and if you were 
their kind you had no trouble; but it was 
no place for four-flushers or yellow- 
streaks. I remember one young fellow that 
hung around our camp in Pierre that sum- 
mer trying to get a job. He was a prac- 
tical joker—smart Alec—and an all around 
nuisance. Nobody liked him. One day an 
Indian and his squaw came along and asked 
for something to eat, which we gave them. 
\ll the time they were eating this lad made 
fun of them, and tried his best to get the 
outfit to laughing at them. Neither Indian 
made any sign that they understood what 
he was saying, and he thought they 


7° 


ouldn’t speak English, but once I caught 


4 





the old buck’s eye at something he said about his squaw, and 
knew something would happen sure. When they had finished 
he stood up straight as an arrow and drew his blanket 
around him saying, “Thank you.’ The tenderfoot had his 
mouth full of flapjacks and was so startled he couldn’t swal- 
low them; just dropped his plate and stared. The Indian 
knew better than to try any violence, even if this kid had 
said some pretty raw things about his squaw, so he said, 
‘You all washta good, but him’—and he starts toward the 
kid. ‘HIM,’ he said, pointing his long finger right at him, 
and I don’t believe he could have been any more scared of 
a gun, ‘HIM HEAP BIG FOOL.’ If you could have seen 
that Indian’s eyes you would never forget them. They 
were as black as midnight in a gopher hole. 

“The wagon boss said later, ‘I'll bet that scalawag felt 
the look he got coming out the back of his head.’ 

“We told him that Indian would lay for him along the 
trail, and scalp him alive, and he believed it, too. The 
freight pulled out the next day, for down river, and he was 
on it. No more Indian country for him. 

“On this first trip a hard thunder storm came up one 
night. The oxen started to drift with it first, and then to 
run. It was so dark I couldn’t see my horse’s head, and 
it seemed certain that there was no facing that wind 

























Three pictures of 
Charley Zabel. 
Top—As he looks 
at present. He is 
now a “riding 
master at She- 
boygan, Wis. 
Bottom—As he 
looked as a sol- 
dier ready for 
dress parade at 
Manila during 
the Spanish- 
American War 
Circle—As hewas 
in 1878 when he 
was a plainsman 
and known as 
““*Long-haired 
Charley” 


and rain. But we stayed with the herd just the same. 

“When daylight came | started rounding up what I could 
of them, and soon came to a stream which was Bad River, 
though I had no idea of it then. In the willows ahead, I saw 
a tepee. There was only one, so [| hailed it. 

“An old Indian came out, and by using the few Indian 
words I had learned, along with much arm swinging, I made 
him understand what | wanted, ‘Togolaska, Paha Sapa,’ | 
said, meaning ‘Oxen, Black Hills, See-See.’ 

“He led me to a ridge where you could see 10 or 15 
miles, and most of the oxen were in sight grazing. He then 
motioned me to come to his camp, and offered me some kind 
of a stew he was cooking. It smelled good to me, as I was 
about famished, so | dove in and ate all I could hold, saying 
‘Washta’ (Good) several times. 


66 AITER the meal he brought in a fresh coyote hide and 

4 pointed first to it, and then to the stew. That’s what 
I’d been eating! Well, I cussed that old devil high, wide, 
and handsome, but I’m afraid he didn’t understand all of it. 

“The boys helped round up the rest of the cattle, but they 
couldn’t see why I didn’t eat well that day. I believe now, 
that old Indian had some other meat there, and was only 
playing a joke on me. Anyway, when I left he was shaking 
all over with what had all the earmarks of a good laugh. 
It stands out in my memory as the only time I ever saw an 
Indian really laugh. 

“We were two months making that trip, and had to kill 
game constantly, or we would have been out of provisions. 
An antelope made a good breakfast for us, and they were 
often mixed in with the cattle in the morning, which afforded 
us good concealment. There was hardly a time all day 
when game or other wild life was not visible, and this is no 
exaggeration when you consider that 10 or 15 miles of 
country was in sight most of the time. 

“The only way of getting into Deadwood with big outfits, 
was from the north across the (Continued on page 45) 
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f Kishin 
“~ 
By Fred Everett 
S bot i 5 | the muthor 
New Slants 
ANY writers on matters piscatorial are prone to re- 
mark that catching fish is only half of fishing. One 
might add that it the less important half. Ju 
as in football it is the way the game is played, the 
matching of strength and wits against equally strong and 
clever opponents that makes the game thrilling and spell- 
binding, so in fishing it is the overcoming of obstacles, the 
hattling against weather and water conditions and the tem- 
peramental nature of the fish, the uncertainty of the game, 
that puts the thrill and rt into catching fish. 

Playing the game is the other half of fishing—the im- 
portant half. The better one knows how to play the game 
t keener is his enjoyment, the greater are his thrills and, 

to the average angle most appealing, the fuller is 
] 4 eel, 

In order to have an intimate knowledge of fish, one must 

tudy them while they are living their natural lives. As an 


artist who is often called upon to paint trout (blessed alibi), 


nd as one is very susceptible to angler’s fever, it has been 











Rube Cross and the author watching trout at the “Blue Hole” 
near Peekamoose 
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As a trout grows bigger, his meal-timeson the 
surface grow fewer, until finally he seldom 
rises toa surface fly. Bait and wet fly fisher 


men are most apt to land the big ones 


on Trout Habits Are Revealed to the Observant Angler 


my good foriune to spend a great deal of t 
em in their native haunt From these visits I have gat 
ered a large volume of observations, and here are some 


the more important ones: 
Every pool or section of water contains a number « 


iding places for fi 


which provide cover or 


fighting ability, these spots are claimed by the for theit 
homes. The best fighter owns the best | ind so or 
down the fighting list. Some of the weaker fish may | 
no particular home at all. 

Between these homes there are passageways (streets) 
where any fish may pass at will. If he leaves this s 
the home-owner on whose property he trespasses will 
mediately give battle and drive him out. One day | 


small sunfish, not as big as my hand, attack and drive off 
arge-mouth bass over a foot in length. The | was tre 


passing on the sunny’s fanning bed. 


1 
I 


[' often happens that there are a couple of evenly matcl 
fighters who desire the same home. These two keep life 
interesting in a pool, being constantly on the warpath. 


had two such fighters in my pool one year. It was possi 
to stage fights between them at any time I| desired by simply 
emptying the pool until both fish were confined in one place. 

Let me digress a moment and explain how these members 
of the bass family fought. The preliminaries to the battle 
were very amusing. The two fish would sidle up to each 
other, moving their bodies so that their heads were raised 
as the heads of two fighting roosters. 


and lowered much 
They would be broadside to one another, the head of one 
opposite the tail of the other. 

When one fish rushed the other, he would try to grab the 
tail or the rear fins. The other would do exactly the same 
thing at exactly the same instant. As a result, the fish moved 
in a circle, much as two dogs that were trying to catch each 
others’ tails. The rushes would become more frequent un 
til, of a sudden, both fish would be flashing around so fast in 
a small circle that neither one could be seen. Instead they 
looked like a pinwheel in the water. Then, with almost a1 
audible crash, the pinwheel would be gone and there would 
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be the two fish, jaws locked, shaking each other like two 
bulldogs. One could almost expect to hear them growl. 

Soon the holds would be broken and the fish would back 
away from each other to rest and then start all over again. 
Neither one seemed to be hurt, yet the same one always won 
by driving the other out of his home as soon as the water 
rose high enough. 

There are two obvious ways in which the angler can take 
advantage of the community life of the fish. First, by find- 
ing the best home site or cover he will know where to fish 
for the biggest fish in the pool. Second, if fish are not in 
a feeding mood, then one can play on this instinct to pro- 
tect the home and use a lure that will make the fish mad 
enough to fight it. This is a time-honored trick known to 
many old experts. 

From the fisherman’s standpoint the most important thing 
to know about a fish is its feeding habits, not only what it 
eats, but how it eats and when and where. 


UP in the Catskill Mountains on the Neversink, there is 
an ideal pool for watching trout in their daily life. The 
pool offers a variety of cover, the current sweeping down 
into the deepest part, in under the roots of the overhanging 
bank and out the shallow end over rocks and gravel to join 
the main stream. Over the center of the pool leans a big 
tree trunk—a comfortable place to lie and watch without 
disturbing the trout. It is my favorite trout studio. 

The waters of the Neversink are practically always crystal 
clear so that the host of native and brown trout in the pool 
can be studied in detail. It was here that I first discovered 
that trout have a very definite “place at the table” when 
they eat and also a very definite order of eating. I am not 
including the small fry in these observations for they are 
too young to have an orderly life—they eat most any old 
thing at any old time, so long as they don't interfere with 
the bigger fish. I am considering only such fish as are big 
enough to be worth catching. 

\ pool always has certain spots where feeding conditions 
are the best. For bottom feeding it is one place, for surface 
feeding it is usually a different one. The big fish of the pool 
vays feeds at this best place at the table. The other fish 

It is rare that they move more than a 


have other places. 
ese positions in order to take food. That 


foot or two from t 
explains in part why it is so necessary to cast to certain 


1 
} 


spots in a pool in order to get a strike. 


\ surprising thing about this place at the table is the fact 
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When it is surface feeding one can almost 
judge the size of the trout by the manner in 
which it takes insects. The little fellows make 
a great “how-de-do,” but it is seldom that really 
big trout break the water with any commotion 








The author at a big pool on the Neversink 


that a trout, after moving for a passing bit of food, always 
returns to exactly the same position every time—he will not 
vary it by a fraction of an inch. I have checked this many 
times by sighting past the trout to definite spots on the bot- 
tom, such as a pebble, a corner of a rock or some immovable 
marker. 

These best feeding spots vary with the changing currents 
in the pool due to higher or lower water. If one could always 
judge the place at the table for surface or bottom feeding, 
one could stop catching so many small trout and go after the 
big fellows alone. 

There is another unexpected thing about this feeding and 
that is the fact that all the trout, even the smallest, obey 
a law of order. When the granddaddy of the pool comes 


out to feed, all others recognize his right to eat unmolested 


and they either stop feeding or retreat to such parts of the 
pool as will not disturb him. If they don’t the boss quickly 


drives them out. 


AFTER the big fellow has finished, then the next one in 
. ( to take his place, and a few others of 
about the same size may also take their positions. Thus one 
ber of the biggest trout using about the same 
place at the table but at different times. This taking 
turns continues until all the trout have fed, a few at the best 


finds a nut 


feeding place, the others at their own. Whenever the big 
one decides to eat again, the whole process is repeated. 

This partly explai hy the angler at one time will catch 
only small fish out of a pool and at another time, only large 


One often sees an Old Timer, an expert angler, sitting 
i rock in midstream, smoking and 
( Of a sudden he takes on new 
life. approaches and casts over a certain spot and takes a 
ood-sized fish. Then he moves on and does the same thing 
at the next pool, It makes one who (Continued on page 37) 
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onarchs of 
The Muskeg 


By 
Paul W. Gartner 








UST as tne most carefully planned hunting trips some- 
times come to a dismal end, so do certain unexpecte 
opportunities to stalk game result in adventures which 
remain with us highlights of our sporting careet 
On Oct. 8 and 9, 1931, a chance traveler on the Cariboo 


Above—Our hunt Highway, which winds northward from Vancouver, B. C., 


certs te on = might have observed a brown roadster bearit Y three men 
war vintage and a California license plate. If questioned, these men 
would have explained that they were heading the moos« 
Left—P. E. Wil- country around Lake Quesnel. But Robert Bertholt, Walter 

a een Lammers, and I never reached that destination, despite plat 

. and homesteader Which had been almost a year in the formulation. Chan 

intervened; Lammers came into possession of certain co 

i “ fidential information through particular friends residing 


his home town, Chase. This information concerned a region 
seldom visited by big game hunters, and it presented 
opportunity too interesting to be d 


' 
2 to be disregarded. 

; age 
Little suspecting the nature of the road ahead, our roadster 








turned from the highway at Cache Creek eaved along 
\ what is called the Cache Creek Road. id lit 
tortuously onto a_ heavily-timbered, lake-dotted plateau 
where only a few ranchers and prospectors have established 
4 themselves. One hundred miles along this very rough but 
interesting trail, which may not rationally be called a road, 
and we halted before a log ranch house which had taken ad- 
vantage of a dry lake bottom to lend a mark of civilization to 


the wilderness. In the chill ot evening we Kno ked on the 
crude door, and suddenly heard a hearty welcome from a 





stranger with a wind-reddened face and a bristling mus- 
Below—A picture tache This man was P. E. Wilson, rancher, prospector, 
taken shortly after P = : o— . : 
daybreak at our trapper, guide, and friend of everyone. 
camp along Hunter's Lammers started to ask a question, but Wilson wouldn’t 
sek . ‘a 
sinsag listen until we had agreed to 
share his fire. No ner had we 


shed our coats than he called to 
his wife to put three extra plates 
on the table which already had 
been set. How real and unques- 
tioning are some acquaintances we 
make in the out-of-doors. Our 
forceful host would not take “no” 
for an answer, and presently we 
were seated before steaming food. 
The subject of moose hunting 
came up, and Wilson gave a mat- 
ter-of-fact answer that carried 
more weight than a dozen public- 
ity bulletins. 


r 


.- “e* tad f 


66 HAT’S moose steak you're 
eating,” he said simply. And 
somehow we felt that we had 
reached our destination. More 
over, I knew that not the least 
interesting part of our trip would 
lie in our association with that 
jovial personality, P. E. Wilso 
The second day after our 
rival Lammers, Bertholf, and | 
set out with Wilson and Stad 
Marsden, a young trapper, as 
guides. Our destination was the 
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region around the headwaters of Hunters Creek. It 
may seem a peculiar mode of transportation for a 
moose hunting party, but we began our excursion 
in a Model T Ford of pre-war vintage. This groan- 
ing conveyance we used for approximately eight 
miles over an obscure trail, which means that 
Wilson drove it until stumps and underbrush pro- 
hibited further travel. Then Stad met us with a 
pack horse and we struck out across rougher 
country. 

Winding up a broad valley and skirting nameless 
swamp lakes, the shores of which were literally 
perforated with moose tracks, we hiked perhaps 15 
miles. We crossed over areas of muskeg which, 
although almost dry on top, gave the impression 
that we were treading upon a great sponge. In way 
of demonstration, Stad shoved a pole straight 
downward into the stuff for fully twenty feet. It 
seems that the surface of earth and vegetation is 
actually floating upon a bog of unknown depth 
which is commonly called muskeg. Yet a moose 
weighing 1500 pounds can stride through it without 
difficulty. 


[OCATING a permanent camp about mid-after- 
noon we divided forces for an evening’s hunt 
along the rambling lakes where it was plainly evi- 
dent moose were accustomed to drink and feed upon 
lily pads and grasses. On this occasion Stad 
Marsden and I were elected to ambush ourselves 
ong one irregular lake shore, while the remainder 
of our party investigated a higher body of water 
lying in the same broad basin. We were stationed 
directly across and approximately 150 yards from 
a grassy, brush-lined peninsula which my guide in- 
dicated was a likely approach for moose. 

The late afternoon passed quickly, 
and twilight brought a sharp coolness. 
The lowering temperature was aug 
mented by an overcast sky, and there 
was that subtle tang in the air whicl 
heralds the approach of winter. I was 


I 
F 


a grassy 


busy muskrat by a crashing noise orig- were 
inating from the timber land across the 


Above—The area was 
a_ veritable 
mare of windfall 
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night- 


1 Right — Stad Mars- 

den, guide, indicated 

‘ A ° eninsula 

brought from idle contemplation of a where the 

accustomed to 
drink 


moose 





lake. It was a mighty sound, this ap- 
proach of a bull moose through dry 
timber, and he seemed very near, al- 
though the (Continued on page 41) 


Below—Stad found 

the bull half covered 

with snow and ice 

along the margin of 
a lake 
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By 
Havilah Babcock 


The Story of a Dog Maimed, But a Courageous Hunter to the End 


Y INTRODUCTION to Major came about in a 
rather dramatic way. As we prepared to take the 
field for the first morning’s hunt, Zac Cheatham 
called his dogs about him. 
“T was brought up to believe that a gentleman is one who 
good wine, an eye for beautiful women, and 
judging bird dogs. Pick out the best 


has a taste for 
a natural instinct for 


dog in the lot, and let’s see whether you qualify as a gentle- 
man or not,” he invited. 

After a moment’s hesitation I confidently pointed to a big- 
bodied and intelligent looking pointer. Zac looked at me 
incredulously and laughed. 

“I’ve heard of people straining at a gnat and swallowing 
. camel, but I'll be blamed it I’ve ever heard of a man 

vallowing a three-legged dog before!” 

“What do you mean?” I started to ask, but as the big 
pointer pivoted around, I saw that his right front leg was 
missing, having been severed close to the shoulder. 

“How did it happen: 

“Freight train,” he answered laconically. “They seem to 
fascinate him. If I weren’t such a sentimental fool I would 
have destroved him at the time.” 

“Was he any gor d before the accident ?” 

“Everything considered,” Zac replied, “he was the most 
promising dog I ever had, and that’s saying right much. You 
know, my wife embraces the idea that | operate this farm 
for the exclusive benefit of the dogs and tenants, and I’m 
afraid she has more than intuition on her side. But Major 
there had nearly all the earmarks—class, stamina, in- 
telligence, and judgment, an ingredient rare enough in either 
man or dog. His hunting days are over, of course, but | 
suppose I'll keep him until one of us dies, or the sheriff 
levies on the kitchen stove. Well, let’s get going.” 
finer N Maj r saw our guns and hunting clothes, he was 

self with eagerness. Cavorting shou with 
an agility "that “surprised me, he seemed to be actuated by 


but one idea: to devour us with his affection. And when 
Zac opened the door of the car for the other dogs, it was 


if he Do 


to hunt him?” I 


fully expected to be taken along. 
found myself asking. 


you ever attempt 


“Not since he lost his leg, of course. He knows that as 
well I do, the old pretender. He can’t bear to see me go 
without him, though, and every time I leave, the old fraud 


tries to bluff me into thinking he expects to be taken.” 

The incident interested me more than I cared to confes 
and I could not resist the impulse to look back as we sput 
tered down the red lane to the open fields. There 
Major upreared against the gate, his tremendous 
motionless as a piece of statuary, intently watching our ca: 
hoping with the hope that must spring eternal in the canine 
as well as the human breast, that we might reconsider and 
return for him. 


stood 


body as 


HE hunting left little to be desired. My friend believed 

as did his English forebears of the seventeenth century, 
that God made the country and man made the town, and 
that the only excuse for moving to a city was to make money 
enough to establish yourself in the country. lived in 
the middle of his 2,000-acre Virginia estate like Alexandet 
Selkirk—the monarch of all he surveyed, although a highly 
he yspitable and benevolent sort of monarch, to be sure. He 


»o he 


was a passionate lover of dogs and a natural hunter, a 
legacy transmitted to him by a long line of English squire 
who were his ancestors. “I started out with the ambiticn 


of living like a Virginia gentleman, but I wound up a Vir- 
ginian,” he once told 1 me, 

When we returned from the day’s hunt, 
with prodigious enthusiasm and noisy hilarity, 

like prodigal sons. He was everywhere at once, 
inquisitively at our guns and bird bag, unable to contain 
himself. When we started out the following morning, Majo: 
was again the first dog in the car, his optimism undiminished, 
his spirit undismayed. 

The same performa ince took place every morning for a 
week. Every time we started he tried valiantly to bluff us 
into taking him along, and every morning Zac called him 
an old reprobate and told him he ought to be hamed of 
his thick-headedness. Not once did Major, crestfallen 


Major met u 
elcoming 
sniffing 


and 





Major, despite his handicap, who was the first in. 

“Get out of here, you old reprobate!” his master admon- disappointed, fail to appeal his case to me, but negotiations 
ished him, not ungently. “You know as well as [do that you always terminated the same way, with the towering Zac 
can’t go. Will you never get anything through that thick good-naturedly manhandling the dog and dropping him into 
skull of yours?” the enclosure. It is written that hope deferred maketh the 

Only too well did Major understand. His optimism and heart sick, but in the face of successive disappointments 
high animal spirits subsided, and Major’s spirit was still buoyant, 
he became the picture of a dis- his hopes undimmed. Tomorrow 
illusioned dog. But then, as a was always another day. 
forlorn hope, he decided to appeal . [ found thoughts of the dog 
his case to me. Planting one huge Corroboration carrying over into the day’s hunt 


in the middle of my chest, he 


Pp iW ° 
solemnly asked me, as one gentle- DITOR Outdoor Life: 
man to another, to intercede in his Three Legs, 


I have ever seen des- 
dog’s eyes | 


behalf. If 
perate petition in a 
it in Major’s. 


Saw 
“Your Honor,” he seemed to 
say, “the prisoner pleads guilty as — 


front leg, this dog 


charged, of having only three legs, 
lant hunter. 


and throws himself on the mercy 
of the court.” 

| felt rather awkward and in- 
effectual. It was one of the few 
times in my life I can truthfully 
say I have been “embarrassed” by 
a dog. The gigantic Cheatham 
interrupted proceedings, however, 
by picking up the appellant and 
dropping him in a wire enclosure. 


“Why, that dog seemed to take Va. 





by Dr. Havilah Babcock, 
of Columbia, S. C., describing a three-legged 
pointer I owned and hunted a few years ago. 

This account is correct in every essential 
detail, and is a fine picture of an exceptional 
Despite his handicap of a missing 
was an ambitious and gal- 


Possessed of an unusual intelligence and 
remarkable stamina, he was a favorite shoot- 
ing companion of mine until, as related 
the accompanying story, he lost a second leg 
in the same manner as he did the first. I 
never knew him to ask or give quarter. 

Many of my visiting friends who have 
hunted him will doubtless be pleased to see ail 


so fine a dog remembered. 
Z. E. CHEATHAM. 


It bothered me, that affecting way 
he had of asking my intercession, 
his irrepressible optimism, and hi 
ludicrous pretending. Would he 
never tire of that silly game of 
make-believe he played with him 
self? I began to feel like a traitor 
whenever we left him behind, and 
a little sheepish about the whole 
business. 

What matters, I told myself, is 
courage. “Fate will never dese 
a man as long as his courage hold 
out,” runs a piece of folk-wisdom 
by which the Anglo-Saxons lived 
and died. And it did not seem to 
me a part of the sovereign scheme 
things that such courage as 
Major had should go unrewarded. 
Thereupon I resolved to retain 
myself as the dog’s attorney. 


I have just read 








the whole business for granted, as 
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With all my imperfections on my head, I would enter the 
sts as first assistant to Fate. 

“I've got a proposition to make you, Zac,” I announced 
one morning as Major appealed his case to me as usual. 
“[ know it sounds silly, and it may turn out to be as silly 
s it sounds, but let’s take Major out with us today. I feel 
[ owe that much to my... client. If he can’t keep up, 
or bothers the other dogs, I promise to bring him back. We 
can afford to risk a few hours anyway.” 

“Are you rea lly serious about wanting to hunt a three- 
legged dog?” Zac grinned curiously at me. 

“| was never more serious in my life,” I answered. 

“Well, if you feel 
that way about it, go 

head and take him, 
but if you have to tote 
lim all the way back 
don’t shake your gory 
locks at me.” 

When his right to 
a place in the car went 
uncontested, Major 
vas a study in per- 
plexity. It was too 
good to be true, his 
demeanor seemed to 
say. He looked quizzi- 
cally from Zac to me, 
with the drollest ex- 
pression on his big 
face. 

Once in the field, he 
outdid himself. Swing 
ing across the ground 

ith a rhythmical, di 
tance-consuming lope, 
he amazed us by out 
distancing the other 
dogs. His powerful 
hind legs shot him 
forward like a cata- 
pult, and he proceeded 
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and for half an hour my companion and I had ail hands on 
deck. With almost periect precision and a smartness seem- 
ingly incredible in a dog so handicapped, he baclsed the other 
dogs, located singles, and retrieved. 

With enthusiasm unabated, he addressed himself to the 
adjoining field, bringing up on another covey in a briar 
patch at the far end. This time the disastrous leg-lifting 
gesture was omitted from the program, and the bevy held 
perfectly for us. Again he followed up the singles in a 
manner that would satisfy the most finicky judge, cooper- 
ating beautifully with his mates. Throughout the rest of the 
morning he hunted as if inspired with the sole intent of 
erasing from our minds, and that as quickly as 
possible, the memory of the ridiculous blunder. 
He asked no quarter of the other dogs, and gave 
none. He was willing to back up a lucky mate, 
but otherwise he was desperately intent upon 
his own business, hunting with a devil-take-the- 
hindmost air. 

By eleven o’clock we had put up six coveys, 
five of the six going to the credit of Major. | 
felt that my judgment had been vindicated. 
What I had been prompted to do partly through 
sympathy had turned out a first-class investment, 
and I could not resist the temptation to twit Zac 
ibout it. 

“IT guess I had better take my three-legged 
| promised to do,” | offered 
casually. 

“Try to take him 
back and see how far 
you get!” he roared. 
“But will you explain 
to me how in the hell 


inimal back home, as 





Jhagama s Shores 


‘e and pack-sack, 


hunts any dog I’ve 
Blamed if I don’t 


to amputate the others 


side by side with the gods I stride, so thev can keep up 
The gods of the lakes and trees : $ neel I 
In the ghostiy smoke of the same camp-fire 


with him.” 


to cover the field in strictly alphabetical order. fe Gow on our bended Enees. We took him out 
Major was on trial, and I haven’t the least doubt Together we sway to the paddle again that afternoon, 
hat he realized it as keenly as I did. The issue “se retbe bog e a but with some mis- 
as for him a momentous one: it would decide By the forest's ancient rules. givings on my part, | 
ether he was to be remanded back to his pen aa ee ee confess, lest an all- 
a useless superannuate, tolerated only throu; h Cliffs crowned by towering pine day hunt overtax his 





master’s milk of human kindness, or restore 
to usefulness and be permitted to earn his brea 





] Ours are the high-topped hemlocks 
F And the spruces’ jagged line 


strength. My _ fears 
were soon dissipated. 














Even a good dog is a lover of self-respect, and nS Se ee ment Scope Stamina, and naked 
ither dog nor m faces the prospect of being And the darkening hills where the timber wolves courage, kept that dog 
helved with equanimity. temally Say the oy going throughout the 
As we turn from i] i pack-sack whole afternoon, as 

W ie hoy fifteen minutes after we had entered tama ete « oe alert and active as 

» field, Major froze into immobility at the Upon earth's friend ever. 

ead of a blind ditch near us. He was visibly fins adihin fois uiihie tulle Major hunted with 
cited, but his technique was unimpeachable. And th ireams set us the rest of the 

i think I was as much elated as he was. As we gay Be agi od. — week, now an invalu- 
were getting into position for the rise, however, “Sela | able adjunct to our 
a tragedy occurred that brought painful dis- happiness. Still the 
comfiture to the dog and threw both of us into SS . wonder grew how a 
a paroxysm of laughter. dog so afflicted could 
Over-intent on his initial point, the big potuter fell a cover so much territory so thoroughly. By the end of the 


victim to habit, more enslaving than chains. Forgetting, for 
the second, his affliction, he attempted to bring up his right 
hind leg to complete the point, a gesture customary with 
him. The movement naturally threw him off balance, how- 
ever, and unable to regain his equilibrium | 
nissing leg, he sprawled awkwardly on his side, causing the 
big covey to take wing prematurely. 

Zac went double with laughter over the tragi-comedy, but 
Major failed altogether to see the humorous side of the in- 
cident. Hobbling forlornly back, he debased himself at his 
master’s feet, the picture of wretchedness. For him the 
world had suddenly gone into the sere, the yellow leaf, and 
for a while he refused to be consoled. But under Cheatham’s 
infectious kidding the natural ebullience of the dog soon 
began to assert itself. In ten minutes his peculiar swinging 
lope was taking him over the hill in quest of the dispersed 
covey. He went after the singles in strictly business fashion, 


ecause of his 





week Zac was ready to defend him against all comers 

At the end of two weeks I left Zac and his tranquil Vir- 
ginia estate, but I couldn’t get Major out of my mind. So I 
finally wrote making an offer for the dog. It was for more 
than my aos me tax would seem to justify, but that was 
the way I felt about it. Zac »plied promptly, his letter 


eloquent for lack of detail “The a ice is not for sale. The 
sheriff has not levied on the kitcl - stove yet.” 

[ sincerely wish this narrative could end here. Perhaps 
it should anyway, but the wrrowful fact is Major is no 
more. He has gone to that undiscovered country from whose 


bourne no traveller, man or dog, returns. Zac had told me 
that he lost his leg by a freight train, that trains seemed 
to fascinate him. The great thunde ring juggernaut had for 
the dog a strange hypnotism. Zac’s last letter, received a few 
o, was typically laconic. It said: “Major chal- 


weeks ag 
ther freight train and came out second-best.” 


lenged ano 
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ass and the a ly Rod 


By J. A. Knight, Jr. 


UCH has been written concerning fly fishing for current swing it as you do so. You'll catch bass—pler 
ut and salmon. Wet fly, dry tly and nymph— _ of bass. Try it and see.” 
it has been covered it seems from every possible What with the necessary amount of money involv: 
ingle. Yet, strangely enough, comparatively for the purchase of this outfit and with other activitic 
le has been given us concerning the fly rod and that intervening, I postponed this experiment until it slippe 
urly old battler, the small-mouth black bass and _ his my mind for the time. When I fished, I fished with bait 
Imost-as-formidable brother the large-mouth. Why this [ could usually take enough bass to bring home a me 
branch of sport has been so neglected down the years has but there was something lacking. Then one day, bei 
always been a 1 tery to me. Given the proper water flush, I bought what was then called a “Sunday rod” 
and normal weather conditions, this form of bass fishing the state of Pennsylvania. This masterpiece was eig! 
is as productive as any that I know, aside from the added feet long and was divided into six or seven pieces so tl 
sport of casting for, hooking and fighting these game it could be carried in a suitcase or inside the coat. | 
scrappers on the fly rod _ itself. wasn’t a very good rod. Wanti: 
Even as I write, at this compara- to try it out, I went bass fishir 
tively late date, when all branche gy —— The fish were not feeding and 
of fishing should certainly have $—-—— ” ; had no success at all, so I decid 
been developed to their utmost, ————— to cast a bit with the rod to tr 
it is the ad, but none the le its action. 


actual truth that adequate and 





satisfactory fly rod tackle is ex- . PUT on a leader and a small 
ene re a , Fig | . 

tremely difficult to find in the © wet fly but the rod was t 

tackle stores. In short, with a stiff to handle such light tackle s 

ew notable exception ° compara | looked through my kit to e 

tively few fishermen—ardent devo- what might take its place an 

tees of the fly rod for trout and found a small spinner with a N 


salmon though they may be— 6 Queen of the Waters attache 





know little save the rudiments of to it. I had acquired this on tl 
this form of fishing. Why? advice of somebody to try for b 
Pound for pound, the small- trout but had never used it. 
mouth will out fig t the trout or attached it to the end of the 
the salmon. He will take a wet leader and started casting agai 
fly fished shallow or deep. He will The rod worked better with tl 
rise with ae most atistactory rig and I[ lengthened the line at 


smash to a dry flv. He is more cast again. I did not expect to 
1 the trout or the ‘atch anything. I did not have 
1 usually give the any idea of even fishing—I w 
angler a good day’s sport. What merely trying the action of tl 
more can the fly rod man want, rod. <As I cast, the spinner a1 
particularly when the seasons ot Hy fell in the tail of the riffle a 


dependable that 


) 


salmon and wil 





these fish do not materially con- it spread into the quieter pool 
flict ? : here was a heavy splash, my ro 
Fig. 1—Good type of streamer for general use dipped in my hand and I was fast 
HIRTY years ago, when I pone ey ey my BR gy Soy to a large and active bass. WI e1 
was a bov in my early teens, red wool, gold rib, yellow e@g sa Hackle, | set the hook, the “Sunday rod 
[ was an enthusiastic bass fisher heyy eee aparece iaies andahen eee parted at the second ferrule and 
man, My activities were confined hackle Red goose pinion tail Black body, the two sections went slidit 
to a steel rod, . inexpensive reel = a3 Eeskeall” Otek mmaees down the line. Just then the fis! 
and line, and live bait. \n old tail and polar bear hair Black wool body, made a determined run down 
doctor who lived in my home silver ribbed stream and when I tried to chech 
town met me on the street one him with what was left of the 
day as I was returning from bass fishing. I had my old _ rod, it parted again about three feet from my hand and 
teel rod with me and I had caught two small bass which a second installment followed the first down the line 
carried on a stringer. The old doctor stopped and Fortunately the heavy leader and line stood the strain 
greeted me with that ancient anglers’ salute. and I finally beached the fish. Then I sat down on the 
“How are they biting?” bank to look over the damage. Brief inspection showed 
“Not very good, sir,’ I answered. me that the rod was done for, so I unhooked the bas 
“Son,” he said, “would you like to know how to get and sat there looking at the rig that had taken him. Then 
your limit of bass—big bass—every time you go out the advice of my friend, the doctor, flashed through my 
after ‘em 2” mind. The old gentleman knew what he was talking 
Would I! I left no doubt in his mind. about and here was the evidence. That incident started 
“All right,” he said, “now you do as I tell you. Go a long series of experiments. 
down town and get a cane pole—a long one. Rig it with The first job was to get the right rod for this type of 


a heavy line that won’t break and have the line just a_ fishing. Two inexpensive rods which I[ had purchased 


little longer than the pole. Then get a trolling spoon— were completely wrecked during the first season—not 
not too large—with red and white feathers on the hook. from fighting and landing fish but from casting the 
Get on your bicycle and go up creek about five or six spinner and fly and from striking and hooking bass. But 
miles above town. Throw the spoon across the pools I learned a lot about rod action and tackle while those 
and then pull it from one bank to the other letting the two were going the way of all cheap rods. The follow 
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ing winter, after reading what I could find on rod making 
and bamboo, I set about building the type of rod I had 
wanted but did not seem to be able to find in the stores. 
[he result was a very amateurish but serviceable three- 
piece rod, nine feet six inches in length with plenty of 
stock in the butt joint. The action began about a third 
of the way up the middle joint and from there to the tip 
might be described as uniform medium action—not too 
loose and not too stiff. With six ounces weight, this type 
of action enabled the user to pick up and handle fifty or 
sixty feet of line without the tiring effect on the hand 
that a heavy duty dry fly or tournament rod would pro- 
duce. I have since built perhaps forty or fifty bass fly 
ods but I find that any marked change or deviation from 
he action of this original rod is not very satisfactory. 


AN‘ YTHER description of this action might be a half- 
4 way compromise between a “steep taper” dry fly 

odel and the uniform action of a good distance tour- 
nament rod. So much for the rod. 

The next problem was to get the proper terminal 
tackle. At that time, any standard wet pattern trout fly 
vhich was tied on a hook larger 
than a No. 8 was called a bass fly. 
am sorry to say that this is still 
pretty much the case, regardless 
of the fact that the main use to 
which these flies are put is that of 
fishing after dark for large trout. 
\ll the flies I could find were tied 
on snells with the exception of 
salmon flies, which were too ex- 
pensive. In view of the amazing 
lack of suitable flies and rods, my 
natural conclusion was that the 
dealers themselves did not have 
much information of value. 
Therefore it seemed best to disre- 
gard any and all suggestions and 
work the fly question out for my- 
selfi—start from scratch, so to 
speak, 

Accordingly, I purchased a 
small supply of snelled flies, size 
No. 2, and tied the snells into 
loops at their heads for use with 
spinners. Some I used as they 
‘ame from the store, without any 








Fig. 4—“‘Bug" type of floating bait. Fig. 5 


Satisfactory spinner mounting 


Armed with this volume and using a pair of pliers and 
an elastic band for a fly-tier’s vise, I began a series of 
experiments on shapes of flies. The first efforts were, of 
course, crude, but | found that streamers were definitely 
the order of the day. They conclusively and completely 
eclipsed any other type which I had used before. There 
is no need to describe the various permutations and com- 
binations which were used in the perfection of a streamer, 
or series of streamers, which would combine the three 
necessary qualities—attractiveness, durability and (for 
want of a better word) hooking quality. The result may 
be seen in the accompanying sketches. 

Figure No. 1 illustrates a very satisfactory type of 
streamer. Four large white hackles double opposed form 
the wing. If red is the color desired, tie with a red tail. 
body and hackle, white chenille “egg sac,” and rib with 
gold or silver tinsel. If desired, a light dressing of polar 
bear or bucktail may be tied below the body as shown 
in Fig. 2. I have found, however, that fewer strikes are 
missed if the body is left exposed so that it centers the 
attention of the striking bass. The color scheme may be 
varied according to the fancy of the user; the illustration 
is merely intended to show what 
| consider to be the most useful 
type. 

Figure No. 2 shows a method 
of tying a dark fly for use under 
low water and bright weather 
conditions. Here the wing is of 
double opposed badger set off by 
jungle cock. Red or black tail; 
black, tinsel-ribbed body; a few 
wisps of bucktail or polar bear 
tied beneath, and a black hackle 
or, if desired, no hackle at all. 


"THE question of the best spin- 
ner was a difficult one. The 
thing most to be sought in a 
spinner is maximum spinning ac- 
tion at minimum forward speed. 
Aiter two years of experimenting 
Il learned that a_ lightweight, 
short, fair-round, slightly concave 
spoon of the free blade type, held 
to the shank by the smallest 
serviceable saddle, was the ideal 
spinner. Strangely enough, the 


ito. ss canniiee : Fig. 6—Best type of blade for purpose de- bd ° i : a ee - 
i.dded attraction, but I soon aie” $41 t—Tenther diner tee width of the blade—within rea- 


found that the small spinner 
ihead of the fly was appreciably 
more productive (under most conditions) than the plain 
fly. Then I gave my attention to color. It did not take 
long to prove, to myself at least, that bright colors were 
preferable with the exception of times when black was 
iore useful. The old adage of the salmon guides:— 
Bright day, bright fly; dark day, dark fly,” seems to be 
hetter reversed when applied to bass. “Bright day, dark 
dark day, bright fly,” has proven for me to be the 
better rule. Flies having in them white, black and the 
brightest shades of red, blue, and yellow seemed to bring 
the best results. Tinsel was of course useful. For some 
reason I have never had much luck with a fly having 
green for its major color. Next came the question of size. 


ENERALLY speaking, small lures are not very suc- 
cessful in comparison with larger lures identically 
tied. I found that I could take better and more fish, for 
instance, on a No. 2 Royal Coachman than I could on a 
No. 6 Royal Coachman. I believe that this is due to the 
natural combative spirit of a bass. If he is feeding and 


on the move, looking for food, a small fly will interest 


that 


1 


him. But a small fly will seldom provoke him int 
smashing strike for which he is famous unless he 
tively feeding. Repeated experiments convinced n 
the large fly was the better. 

Then came experiments with shape and with t 
most emphatic answer in the form of streamet 
Not being able to purchase at that time any flies 
than the conventional wet fly models, I again visit 
library and secured a copy of Dr. Holden’s “Streamcrat 


sonable limits, of course—does 

not seem materially to affect its 
rate or angle of spin. | therefore adopted the round or 
“Colorado” shape so that its visibility would be increased. 
This blade is not the true “Colorado” blade as the cross 
section (Fig. No. 6) will show. The upper part is almost 
flat with the bowl only at the base of the blade to in- 
sure constant and consistent performance. 

The material of which a spoon is made is not of par- 
ticular importance so long as it is bright and highly pol- 
ished so as to reflect the light. I usually fish with a high- 
ly polished brass blade. Many of my friends prefer the 
nickel. One seems to work as well as the other, and I 
believe it is largely a question of personal preference. 

Another type of lure which has been very productive 
with the fly rod is the “bucktail.” A very good model of 
this is shown in figure No. 3. The body is of black or red 
crewel wool with a gold or silver tinsel spiral wrapping. 
It is called a bucktail largely by courtesy as it is tied 
“top and bottom,” as shown, with black squirrel tail and 
polar bear hair. There are many and various styles of 
bucktail flies and they all seem to take fish. The model 
shown has, however, proven to be extremely satisfactory. 
The Bucktail is usually fished by retrieving it, slightly 

er the surface, in short uneven jerks. The idea is, I 
eve, to simulate the action of a wounded or disabled 
now. There is another method, however, of handling 
fly which deserves mention. 

ast year a friend of mine and I decided to go after 

s in the headwaters of the Delaware River near Han- 

k, N. Y. Although we had spent many pleasant days 

ing for trout, we had never (Continued on page 38) 
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awaiian Man-K iller 


The Gruesome True Story of a Battle 












No slow waddling porker is this prince of pigs, 


HEN I was a kid an old Kanaka hunter once 


told me, “Boy, never hunt pigs with a rifle you 
can't shove your thumb down the barrel.” Not 
very grammatical, perhaps, but he had the right 
idea. 
Ranging through the upland canyons of the Hawaiian 


Islands runs a species of wild boar that can test the cour- 
age of any hunter. No waddling porker is 
this prince of pigs, but a hurtling, smashing streak of 
dynamite that cuts to ribbons any creature that stands in 
his path. Long-legged, rangy brutes, nature bequeathed 
them tusks that curve like ivory scimitars over their lean 
snouts, tusks that can rip a dog from shoulder to flank 
with no more etfort than a little flick of the head. They 
were once tame, but centuries of freedom have killed 
what little fear they may ever have felt for their brown- 
skinned masters. 

The usual first sight of a big boar is a streak of black 
smashing through the underbrush toward you. Little 
white thunder on the ground. You see two 
blazing eyes over a long snout circled by yellow tusks. 
He holds his straight tufted tail erect like a flag at the 
stern of a speeding destroyer. You yank back the ham- 

butt nestles into vour shoulder. 


slow 


hoofs 


mer and the gun 
I WAS timekeeper on a sugar plantation on Kauai, the 
most sland of the Hawaiian group. On my 
rounds | stopped at the Kanaha Reservoir on the edge 
f the jungles to check the ditchmen’s time cards. I 

met by luna (irrigation overseer) who was \ 
concerned at the absence of one of his gang, a Japan 
boy had gone hunting the day before and 
not returned. His dogs had back late at nig 
one of them terribly cut up. 

There was a Hawaiian boy named Kawiki with wh 
| had been hunting many times. I called him on 
phone and told him to bring his dogs up to the reserv 
as quickly as he could. He arrived in half an hour w 
his pack and an old single shot forty-five-seventy r 
) short. This was for 1 


northerly 


) 


the water 


boy. | he 
come 


with the barrel sawed off verv 


With a Wild Boar 
By 
John Bodrero 


Illustrated by 
Tames Bodrero 


but a hurtlins, smashing streak of dynamite 
that cuts to ribbons any creature that standsin his path 


He had a heavy knife made of a fourteen-inch file which 
he was to use for cutting trail. 

In an hour we were well in the upland jungle. The 
trail climbed beside a small but violent Overt 
head the sky was shut out by the intertwining boughs oi 
hau and kukui smothered by the weight of heay 
vines and tangled moss. Underfoot was very hard going 
It had rained heavily a few days before and we slogged 
along through half a foot of mire. At frequent interval 
we came prints of the ditchman’s tabe clad 
feet. 

When we had covered perhaps six miles, the dogs ran 
ahead and we came up to them sniffing about a heap that 
proved to be the remains of the ditchman. By the tracks 
it was evident that the Japanese had run across a very 
large boar, had wounded it, and had been killed when 
it charged him. 


stream. 


trees, 


across the 


} 


fr ULL-FED, as a pig is fond of flesh, the boar was 

probably not far away. We took up the trail again, 
the dogs now running ahead eagerly. As the scent be 
came warmer they started baying and soon we ran at 
top speed to keep within sound of their voices. They 
were almost beyond earshot when we heard the shrill 
yapping that means they have sighted the quarry and 
it has turned to fight. 

\ few more minutes of gruelling racing up the steep 
trail and we saw the mud spattered boar far below us, 


ubling back down the stream bed. Surrounded by 
ick, he made a poor target, and disappeared in 
ush before I dared risk a shot. 


iki and [ hesitated, debating whether we should 
back down the ridge. Sut at that moment we 
a crashing in the brush directly below us. The 
ad turned and was running up the ridge in our 
ym. The crashing in the thickets as he smashed 
y through grew louder. I caught a glimpse ot 
ck body as he raced up the hill, the dogs close be 
He swung his head and slashed at the nearest 
Che dog jumped back and the boar stood for a 








ep 


us, 
by 
in 
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we 
he 
ur 
ed 
of 
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moment facing the ; 
snarling pack. He 
snapped his jaws and 
spattered foam on his 
chest and heaving sides. 
His beady eyes seemed 
to dart fire as the dogs 
sneaked in closer. He 
charged again and at 
his short rushes the 
dogs leaped away. 


HE crest on his 

shoulders _ bristled, 
and the dogs fell back 
at the sound of his 
short coughing roars. 
The boar stood for a 
moment alone’ trem- 
bling with rage. I drew 
on his neck and fired. 
At the shot the boar stumbled, but regaining his feet he 
whirled and charged us. As he turned, a gash across 
the top of his head crusted with dried blood, showed 
where the ditchman’s bullet had glanced. I swung up 
into the lowest branches of the tree beside me and started 
to reload. The boar rushed at the tree and reached up 
to slash at me, murder in his blazing eyes. I took one 
look at the chopping jaws, the long yellow tusks and the 
foam splashed snarling face so close below, and climbed 
to a higher limb. The boar slashed and ripped at the 
tree till the bark flew. 

The dogs tearing at his unprotected back pulled him 
down, and he turned to fight them. One of the dogs 
tumbled over a root and the boar jumped on it like a 
tiger. As he trampled the dog underfoot he ripped open 
its belly with one sweep of his tusks, then spun to shake 
the pack from his bleeding sides. I fired again from the 
tree. The boar bucked 
as the heavy slug 
smashed into his chest, 
tripped and rolled over, 
gained his feet and 
eeled toward the brush. 
Blood ran from _ his 
wounds and the foam 
drooling from his jaws 
was streaked with red. 

His roars dimmed in- 
to choking gasps as he 
lurched away lunging 
feebly at the dogs that 


dragged at his sides. 

























AWIKI slid 

down from his 
tree, ran in to the 
boar’s side, threw 
his arm over its 
neck and_= stabbed 
him twice behind 





Kawiki slid down from his tree, ran to the 
boar’s side, threw his arm over its neck 
and stabbed twice with his heavy knife 


A few more minutes of 

gruelling racing up the 

steep trail and we saw 

the mud-spattered boar 

far below us, doubling \\ 

back down the stream 
bed 


the shoulder with the 
heavy brush knife. The 
boar reared, screaming 
with pain, and before 
Kawiki could jump 
clear, ripped open his 
leg above the’ knee. 
Kawiki hopped away as 
the boar drove the dogs 
back with a series of 
frenzied rushes. 

At the edge of the 
brush he turned and 
gathered strength for a 
final rush. Teetering 
on wide spread legs, he 
swung his head close to 
= the ground and_ his 
a hoarse roars echoed 

again through the trees. 

As the dogs advanced 
he charged through them. His hoofs drummed on the 
hard earth as he started along the side of the hill. He 
galloped a few yards then veered down the slope, picking 
up speed as he flashed through the heavy brush. At full 
stride he stumbled and plowed up the earth for a bit, 
somersaulted over a thirty-foot ledge and crashed into 
the thickets below. When the dogs reached him he 
was dead. 


HE OLD Kanaka hunter is right. The wild pig has 

a cunning that matches man’s. His charge is light- 
ning fast, a whirlwind of tramping hoofs and slashing 
tusks. Though he can crash at top speed through tangled 
brush where man must crawl, he can also snake through 
the undergrowth with hardly a whisper for all his seem- 
ing ungainly size. Because he chooses for his cover 
thickets so dense that he is 
invisible at a few feet and 
draws the hunter in for a shot, 
he is doubly dangerous. Thx 





; 
‘ 
¢ 
' 


frenzy of the dogs, the cough- 
ing roars of the boar, all tend 
to confuse. Even a well aimed 
bullet from a high power rifle 
may spatter on an intervening twig. There 
is often not time for a second shot. 

Rely on the short rifle that can be handled 
in the brush, the heavy slug that can smash 
him down, knock him off his feet, for under 
that bristly hide is fat and muscle that can 
carry an unbelievable amount of lead, carry it through 
the last rush that may mean disaster for the hunter. 


T WAS dark when we loaded the blanket-wrapped body 
of the ditchman into the back of the car, but on the 
floorboards lay the great scarred head with the eight-inch 
tusks that had ripped the life from a human being. 
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Right After the 
bombardment Bill 
went out to pick up 
the decoys, Bud 
4oing along to see 
that none escaped. 
Below—Jim _ strikes 
an artistic pose as if 
pulling down a high 


one 























HAD long heard of the Picacho Duck Club, and 
laughed, after the manner of a burro, whenever | 
heard the name mentioned. Somehow a duck club in 
the midst of an Arizona desert appealed to my sense 

of humor, and like many who scoff at what they do not 

understand, I laughed. 

When Bill Heger invited me down to shoot one week 
end, | accepted. However, | kept the whole thing a 
dark secret from my friends. I did not want them to 
get any additional data on my approaching lunacy. 

Departing from Phoenix about 7 p. m., I flivvered 
outh by east some 50 miles, through the new town of 
Coolidge, and into the desert about 8 miles beyond. 
\fter devious wanderings across mesquite covered flats, 
| pulled up at exactly 9 p. m. beneath a beacon light of 
welcome—an electric bulb hung high on a pole to guide 
nocturnal duck hunters to their clubhouse. 

Bill came out to the car and showed me to his cabin. 
In a daze I followed. Not only did I see a fine clubhouse 
in the circle of light surrounding the pole, but half a 
dozen other private dwellings as well, belonging to mem- 
bers wishing some seclusion. What manner of club, I 
wondered, was this? 

Again I experienced a pleasant surprise when Jim 
Diffin, state president of the Arizona Game Protec- 
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their throaty chatter, and once we thought we heard 
the “honk” of a Canada. 

“Ye gods,” I muttered as we turned towards our 
bunks after selecting three boats, “P. T. Barnum was 
right, and I am the biggest one in the universe.” 

Five a. m. and breakfast served by “Big,” the club 
steward, and we were away, shoving off our little boats 
into the fading night. Keeping a course towards the dim 
Catalina Mountains in the distance, Bill led the way, 
Bud, his huge retriever, standing in the bow watching 
eagerly ahead. The air was deliciously cool. In shirt 
sleeves we rowed our respective crafts towards the faint 
breaking day, a little different, I reflected, from the usual 
Illinois River climate. We took a course 

mile from the dock, through a long 
lane running between rows ot cat-tails. 
Another % mile through the marsh and 
Bill stopped. 

“Let’s put out the Susies here,” he 
suggested. “This is quite a large open 
pool, and our decoys will show up well. 
We use natural blinds here,” he added; 
“just shove the boats into the weeds and 
duck your heads when a bird ap- 
proaches.” 

HE Susies and blocks placed, we 

parked in the high cat-tails, and 
watched day break over the Catalina 
Mountains. 

The greatest moment on a marsh, I 
reflected, is daybreak. I listened to the 
nud hens in the reeds. A_ killdeer 
wailed his plaintive note entreating 
slaughter. A mallard quacked drowsily 
100 yards away to the right of us. Black 
birds stirred uneasily in their roosts. A 
bass broke water in the open pool. Old 
Sol peeped, a thin rim over the edge 
of the desert. Down the lake a gun 
boomed. The legal day had arrived. 

Tensely we watched. 

“Mark”—it was Jim who spoke as 
seven teal, headed for Lord knows 
where, dipped erratically at our decoys, 
then scattered, like 
bees, towards the 
clouds, as we gave 
them a salute. 

sill’s_ first shot 
brought forth a 
teal. Jim had an- 
other down, I no- 
ticed from the cor- 
ner of my eye. I 
sent two futile 
shots after the fast 
fleeing birds, and 
wondered if it had 
any chance of 
catching up with 
them. Jim, not to be 
outdone by Bill, 
registered a long 
clean kill with his 
last shot, the green- 
wing appearing to 
fall somewhere in 
the next county. 
The big retriever 
went overboard and disappeared in the cat-tails. Soon 
he returned with a duck. Again he went forth and 
fetched another. 

“That’s a great dog, Bill,” Jim lighted a cigarette. “He 
got every one.” 

“Mark.” 

Four mallards were dropping in on us. They flared 
warily and made a long circuit. It seemed for the mo- 
ment that they were gone for good. Suddenly, as if 
changing their minds, they turned, and headed straight 
for us, quacking as they came. The Susies fairly stood 




































“*Quack! Quack!"’ Susie turned her eye skyward 


on their tails, as they encouraged the unsuspecting birds 
onward. 

“Now!” shouted Bill. 

Again we stood and poured forth a broadside. My 
first shot overtook a mallard drake as big as the side of 
a barn. Jim and Bill each bagged one in fine style; then, 
like a well-trained team, all guns covered the remaining 
duck, and spoke almost as one. He dropped at the 
outer edge of the pool. 

“Hold Bud,” Bill spoke in a low voice. “I see them all. 
Mark, to the south.” 

Teal again, probably twenty of them hurtled by; with 
our hali-empty guns we again opened up, dropping four 
of them. 

“Great Scott, how 
they do go!” Jim 
gazed after the fading 
ducks in admiration. 
“Faster than a bullet, 
and the greatest eat- 
ing in the world... .” 

“Quack!” 

A Susie turned her 
head sidewise and 
looked speculatively 
into .the air, “quack, 
quack, kack,  kack, 
putter, putter... .” 

“Well, I'll be .. .” 

Two canvasbacks 
had sneaked in from 
behind, and were now 
retreating in fine or- 
der, laughing no 
doubt, at our antics in 
getting out of sight. 

“Quack, quack,” 
called Susie. 

“Keep down!” 
hissed Bill, peeking 
over the edge of the 
cat-tails, “they’re turn- 
ing.” 

So they were. Closer 
they approached, glis- 
tening in the sunshine. 
How my heart pound- 
ed; it always does 
when I see canvas- 
backs. 

“You take ’em,” Bill 
ordered like a_ true 
host. Jim and I did not 
wait for a second invi- 
tation. We sprang up, 
two shots apiece; not such good shooting, but 
the cans fell. Bud whimpered and looked im- 
ploringly at Bill. 

“All right, boy,” said he. “Fetch.” 


Jack, the hard-boiled old 
bird, stared impudently 
at the ruddy 





REAT flocks of ducks were now in the air. 

The caretaker in a motor boat circled the 
vast expanse of open water, attempting to keep 
the birds on the move. How well they knew 
how to keep out of danger. Straight up they 
went, hundreds of yards high, until the boat 
had passed, then serenely they would settle 
‘ight back into the same place. 

“Fine place for a battery,” Bill lighted a 
cigarette. “A rig out there would give the 
finest canvas and redhead shooting in the country, but 
maybe it’s just as well. We can get plenty along the 
edges and save those for seed.” 

The usual lull that always comes now held sway. Bill 
settled comfortably in his boat and told us something 
of Picacho. The lake proper, it seemed, was some 2 
miles long by 1 mile wide. Hundreds of acres of shal- 
lows around the outer edge of it were covered with 
thick, dead mesquite, and great areas of cat-tails. Other 
hundreds of acres were almost solidly packed with a 
brittle, reedy growth, not unlike (Continued on page 40) 
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Rod is here holding the steelhead close to the camera which makes him look even larger than he was 


Super Steelhead 


ODERICK was tired and | The Tale of a Great Fish 


was tired. In other words, 
we were both tired. We 
had fished and fished, until By 
even the beautiful Cowichan River 
eemed dull and uninteresting. It R ld J; k 
vas February weather, raw and ona ackson 
cold with spots of rain and an oc- 





casional gleam of cold winter sun- 
hine. Steelhead were there, we 
upposed, but we had raised noth- 
ing all day. I think even the gaudy 
flies were tired from being jiggled 
hrough pool after pool to no avail. 
“What about that deep bend at 
he Indian Reserve, want to try 
[ queried, secretly hoping 

that my companion would say no. 


1 was ted up. 





“Mmmmmmohalright, if you 
vanna,” remarked Rod against his 
better judgment. It meant a halt- 
mile trudge along a muddy trail, 
but—well, maybe there’d be a rise 
up there. 

Fifty vards from the pool came 
diversion. This diversion was in 
the form of a very bedraggled 
mall boy whose eyes stood out 
ke door-knobs as he made his 
iv towards us. 


ay pape : : ‘ The river in the wilds of Vancouver Island 
lister,” he remarked to both where the big fish was taken 


f us, “there’s a trout in that pool 


” 


ten feet long! “Now, now, young 


man,” admonished Roderick. “Don’t you know that the pose that a Silver 
horrible etfects of prevaricating are too awful to con-_ that. Why, a Jock 
sure to do the trick! 


=~ 


7 sb) — 
tenipilate 





Scott or a Devon M 


let ‘er out till the worm 


near that flat rock where the patch 


+ 


of sun is. By golly, t 
now !” 

We looked and almo 
Gone was tiredness. 
rural repartee. Tl 
second we saw a | 
tailed super fish « 
unbelievable! Only 

as he visible as he 
current through the 
We tossed a beer c 
him (this was Br 

uu know) and Rod 
iround through the 
he crept and out on 
~p in white water 
spt out and a Silver | 
‘iltully wiggled ne 
granddaddy lay and 


len—nothing happe 


ere 


ce 


AGAIN and aga 
. beautifully timed c 
eager angler, but a | 
vs happened. \ 
issed when the idea t 
burning me up for t 
occurred to 
inion. He suggested 


aps I might like t 
did. I'd show him! 
fellow being foolish enoug! 


| 


Doctor would appeal t 


\T 


[ cast the Jock, in ta 


“Oh yeah,” answered the unimpressed imp. “But no cast that darned Jock and at last came the re 
foolin’, he’s anyway nine feet long and bent my hook _ struck with an over fierce snap and hooked 


f 


out straight two mornings running.” salmon yearling: t 


enty feet across the water 


WW 
venturous midget had taken a fly an inch and a half long 


“NT OW don’t think that you can fool a couple of very —taken it in the back of the neck, but taken it anyway. 


“D’you mean where'd I strike him? 


clever and successful city slickers like us, because Completely unnerved, I waited a few minutes then at- 

But just where did you engage this problem- tempted to seduce our steelhead with a Devon Minnow. 

atical monster in mortal combat this morning ?” Would he look at it? I don’t know, but I do know that 
Well, come over he would not bite on it. It was getting towards dusk 


here to the bank. 


[ only got twenty feet of line and | when I decided that the fish (Continued on page 41) 
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““C. J.’ himself, and his favorite breeding does, in winter weather. He has just given them a feed of fresh alfalfa hay 


Breedin g An telopes 


By George Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


ANY a man is fond of posing in a picture with a 

gun, a retinue of dogs and some rare dead bird 

or animal! Here you see a man in rags posing 

heside some marvelous examples of conservation work. With 
shack to live in, and all surroundings desert-like, he has 

s pets fat and well-fed. He has thoroughly tamed the 
wildest and most timid creature of the new world—the 
\merican antelope (Antilocapra americana), a pronghorn 
and not a true antelope. 

Some men sign huge checks and turn them over for con- 
servation work. A perfect army of incompetents rush like 
mad to grab jobs they are not at all fitted for. But in C. J. 
Brazier of Brooks, Alta., you find a real man, one who for 
the sheer love of nature takes up a most difficult work. And 
if you do not believe that, you just try it. He has already 
supplied several wild life preserves with antelope, including 
William Randolph Hearst's at San Simeon, Calif. 

And as I think of this estate—someone should go there 


17 


and shoot a million or more crows. These black devils, that 


destroy every summer millions of wild duck eggs and prai- 
rie chicken eggs in Saskatchewan, rendezvous during the 
winters in southern California, where they eat a few billion 
English walnuts. 

But to the antelopes again. Could you but see how they 
rush when a coyote or dog disturbs them out on the wide 
prairie! It is a thrilling sight, for at about fifty miles an 
hour speed they rush back to the old farmyard and nestle 
up against their foster mother for protection. The protec- 





tion, of course, is always there for it is “C. J.” himself. 

In the beginning Brazier had to consider how to capture 
the original stock. At first he ascended a knoll or butte 
and lying down with a pair of strong field glasses he watched 
the females isolate themselves at the period of parturition. 
Marking each spot he went there and picked up the baby 
antelope that was lying down waiting for the return of the 
mother. Later on he tried another plan. He trained some 
large dogs to run and hold the young or baby antelopes, 
doing so without hurting them in the least. Then during 
the season of parturition he wandered around and started 
up a few youngsters, and mind you a newly born antelope 
can hop with some speed for a short distance. Taking the 
babies home he milked his own cows and fed the little ani- 
mals warm milk from bottles. 


O ONE may easily understand why his charges are tame. 

They live in the farmyard as peacefully as lambs, but 
their ability to leap and gambol with astounding speed makes 
them much more interesting than sheep or goats, or even 
young deer. They love to be petted. For a great distance 
around Brazier’s house the land is barren and food is scanty. 
So Brazier has hay brought by truck from a distance. This 
he stacks up in his yard and it is always available. Thus 
not barbed wire, but food, is the power that keeps the ante- 
lope at home. When animals are sold C, J. always goes with 
his charges, staying in the boxcar with them to assure them 
that all is well. 








What one man alone can do if he tries. Though C. J. Brazier of Brooks, Alta., is a poor man financially, 
yet he is extremely rich in ideas and every year he raises quite a large family of our almost extinct 
antelope. These are babies that he feeds cow’s milk Note the bottles on his right 
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We made an early start for home 
ly 
e 9 | 
Pl 
By Wallace F 
> J/A/ © ¢ © 
y Wallace Fraser 
EAR Old Timer: Ever since I wrote you that all he had been almost trampled by a buck on whose head 
the plans for my first deer hunt were complete, there were no less than twenty-tour points. It seemed t 
I know you have been in breathless suspense, me that this yarn and the numerous ones about hunter: 
waiting to know how I conducted myself in the being stricken with the temporary paral) known 
inevitable crises that such pursuits afford, and what suc- buck ague, were being concocted for our ¢ | benef 
cess crowned my efforts. Well, here is where you get all but regardless of my skepticism about the existence ¢ 
the harrowing details. twenty-four pointers in the neighborhood, and regardl 
On the afternoon before the opening day of the season, also of the parting admonition at home to return 
Mack and Pete and I rolled into Mason, which is prob- some young and tender venison, I did crave the opp: 
ably the capital of Texas from the deer hunters’ stand- tunity to slay the biggest one possible. 
point. The courthouse square was crowded with cars When we first drove up to the ranch that afterno: 
from various points near and far, and the sidewalks Mrs. Schmidt told us that the old gentle ho 
teemed with a colorful throng of hunters, all keyed up over seventy) would likely not be at home until ni 
and eager for the morrow. Most She said he was just out of 
of them had their camping equip- after a spell of flu and n't 
ment, as we did. to do any work, so he had tal 
ais IN OUR NEXT ISSUE the dogs and had ¢ e up on tl 
FTER milling around with the mountain to run me wildcat 
. others for a while and mak- Hunting the Big Game of Burma My hat is off to the sturdiness « 
ing the final purchases of the By W.S. THOM a stock that chooss 
4 : or ~olice, Retires - 
things we had overlooked, we (India Imperial Polk er R tired) ‘ iorm ot entertainment ror ¢ 
3 1 ‘ 1 sportsmen, whether bia game hunters or not, will be : P 
again hit the road, and in less jatevested in thia comalets and inhermative series. Ti valescents the pursuit of bobcat 
than an hour had arrived at the author is an old-timer at Asiatic big game shooting and through the brus! cou 
. } R af > his story is filled, not only with the excitement and dar f . 
Schmidt Ranch. Betore sundown actd af satan cach ania an oleilinnhe aid Deane. bel Texas. 
we had our camp pitched close also with rare observations on the habits andcharacter of The brush count: of Te 
: ‘ the game . ' gor” 
to a windmill; and after supper Far to the southeast of us, near 
we drove back up to the ranch Red-Legs Are Comin’ In the Gulf and the Rio Grar 
house to pow wow with old man By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS there are vast expanses ot lev 
Schmidt and his boys. A classic of duck shooting on the East coast, a true story land covered wit ingle 
Chev declared that there were packed with humor, thrills and human interest brush: but our hunting grout 
more deer than usual, and the k F was among the hills. Not th 
tale I listened to about multi Buck petting more rugged hills clad with al 
a Ss S ‘ l- an ected “aatadiaieetiatad I PiLIsS ad WIT a 
yor ntly a By WM. MONYPENY NEWSOM were aan trabl a 
“onge ) “KS “ece i see ) e -trapdie ce iT TAKE 
pronge r P a irenemeies: oes ° . The bugbear of tyro hunters explained and illustrated : I ey fi - , ay 
that vicinity got my _ hunting by an authority upon the white-tailed deer where the deer are almost it 
blood up to such a high pitch ot a ‘ . mune from hunters, but a cou 
anticipation that it was almost The Second Muskie try of fairly high ridges and 
impossible for me to sleep that By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART broad valleys. The ridges are 
night. I had my doubts, though, How a Colorado sportsman goes to Minnesota and takes forested with a dense growth of 
? > ‘ . away heaps of thrills—if not a great many muskies ns ww 
about the veracity of Domingo, a scrub oak, and the valleys are 
Mexican ranch hand, who swore largely mesquite flats interspersed 
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with oak and other timber. The 
ubiquitous cacti are of numerous 
kinds. Boulders cover the ground 
where ver you look. 

Ve were out at the crack of 
dawn. Old Timer, you have filled 
my ears in the past with the posi- 
ive assertion that there is nothing 
n man’s fleeting span comparable 
to the ecstasy of suspense that 
permeates the breast of him who 
illies forth hopefully to outwit 
ie white-tail. I allow as how you 
are right, eminently right. Every- 
thing connected with the humdrum 
atfair of life seemed like dim 
memories from some past, prenatal 
istence as I eased along through 


1 


the brush that morning. 
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have fascinated her, for instead of 
high-tailing it she stamped and 
snorted and moved uneasily from 
ide to side without giving ground. 
[ didn’t want to stampede her, for 
fear she would blare wildly across 
the flat and alarm all and sundry 
bucks that might be in the vicinity, 
o I let her sweat it out. After 
perhaps a minute of snorting and 
pawing, she trotted up to a barbed 
vire fence on my left, poked her 
head between the two top wires 
and, flowing through with effort- 
less ease, she blended with the 
bac kground. 

Pussy-footing along, I made my 
way across the brushy tableland. 
which proved to be on a kind ot 








MY* FIRST diversion was an ar- 
_ madillo. Man, do you sabe 
those things? When you first run 
into one of those throw-backs, you 
feel like you have stepped back behind history, into the 
realm of dinosaurs and the like. This one apparently 
wasn’t bothered about me at all, but continued rooting 
along through the dead leaves, foraging for the things 
that served him as victuals. When I got within a few 
feet of him, he bounced away for all the world like a 
rubber ball. I gave chase. and he dived headlong into 
a shallow depression under a boulder and stood on his 
head with, his tail in the air. I grabbed his tail and sat 
hack—and here is the unbelievable part. With my whole 
weight on his tail, he proceeded deliberately to dig right 
on in, the joints of his armor anchoring him against the 
sides of his burrow. 

“Why don’t the sap get on with his deer story?” I 
hear you growl. Well, can’t you give a fellow time to 
enjoy the country as he goes along? 

3y 8 o’clock I had jumped several flags, but all were 
bare between the ears. Doing my best to dodge the 
loose boulders, I climbed rather noisily up a steep slope 
with the idea of working out a small level area that lay 
on top. As my head cleared the rim, I looked a young 
doe right square in the eye. She couldn’t have been 
more than twenty paces from the edge. My red cap must 






Top— White-tails fromthe Texas brush 
Inset—The ‘‘Son of Rest’’ had triumphed 


promontory that jutted out from 
one of the main ridges. On reach- 
ng the farther edge, | found there 
was a grassy shelf some thirty feet 
below the rim, and I descended to 
this and sat down to blow a little and to size up the 


valley below. Hold yourself with a firm hand now, Old 
Timer, for our good friend here is about to lay bare 
his soul 


WATCHED a drove of wild turkeys emerge from a 

thicket of Spanish oaks at the mouth of a draw about 
a hundred yards from where I sat, but even with the 
glasses I could not distinguish a gobbler in the bunch, 
and I continued to watch as they moseyed away into the 
mesquite. I rose to my feet and was about to climb back 
to the tableland above when a movement below caught 
my eye, and I halted as Domingo’s big buck walked out 
into an open glade, not seventy-five yards away. Appar- 


q0 


ently he was trailing with his nose close to the ground, 


but he came to a stop and stood in complete immobility, 
gazing away in the opposite direction. I was sure it 
must be the old mossy-horn the Mexican had described 
because even at that distance it was easy to see that his 
antlers had many more points than the customary eight 
or ten. 

A small, scrubby tree partially concealed me as I raised 


my .30-30. Then the phenomenon (Continued on page 43) 
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obwhite of the Beckwoo S 


By R. M. Blackman 














N SOUTHCENTRAL Missouri, the tim- 
ber line separates what native Missouri- 
ans call “the prairie” from the _ hilly 
backwoods. It isa place of contrasts in 
people and lands. Here, good farms may 
border on land that is almost worthless for 
agriculture. The contrast of W. A. Smith, 
the prairie farmer, and Old Bill Smith, the 
backwoods tie-hacker, is apparent to any 
one, yet without marked advantage to either. 











Ready for what may come 





a mountain goat. However, tl route had 


something to recommend it. t was good 
daylight when we started down an aban 
doned ridge road. Occasiona ly we stopped 


ounds to be 
Then too, 


of listen 


to listen, for there are many 

heard when nature is awakening. 

I have never gotten over the habit 

ing for wild turkeys, though the chances of 

hearing one there now are 1 remote. 
We were nearing a wide place in the old 


here is also a difference in hunting back- road en a wolf hopped ou he brush 
woods bobwhite and gunning for prairie bob- by the roadside and started away at a lazy 
white, as every experienced hunter well know Buster and the rabbit he gallop. He was 70 yards away. We had 


On the prairie where I have done most of 

iv bird hunting, there are numberless 
suckbrush, weed and briar patches. These afford excellent 
iding places for this great and useful little game bird. 
South of the prairie are hills covered with hardwood 
timber, which extend southward far beyond the Osage 
On many of the ridges that are free from rock, 
the timber has been cleared away and cabins built. It 
was in this section that the grand old wild turkey ruled 
for so many glorious years, to become so scarce in recent 
times. But possum, squirrel, rabbits, and bobwhite are 
still plentiful. On the better farms in the creek bottoms, 
bird hunting is good, but these backwoods birds all know 
how to use trees and brush for self protection. 

Far to the southeast, in the valley of upper Buffalo 
Creek, lay a farm that Earl and I had planned to hunt. 
It was not that birds were growing scarce on the prairie, 
but because hunting them in the timber and brush would 
be more difficult. It would likely be a hit and miss affair, 
with the misses predominating. It would be sport to hit 
one occasionally, and, though we cared nothing about 
that aspect of the case, profitable to the ammunition 
makers. 

The morning was frosty when we left home, bound for 
the heart of the backwoods of that section. To reach our 
destination by the shortest route, it was necessary that 
we walk. We would be forced to pass through timber 
and over hills that would be hard going for anything but 


n 
} 
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River. 


retrieve 


nothing more appropriate for the occasion 


than 4s, which we carried f iwks and 
owls. His stern was pointed toward u Both of u 
threw our guns up—the morning stillness as broken 


followed. The woods reverberated 
Judging by the way Earl’s gun came 
must have fired both barrels at 


by the eruption that 
from three charges. 
back to meet him, he 
the same time. 

“Look at the fur fly! Look at ’im dig ’is toenails in 
an’ go!” Earl shouted, as we watched the animal speed 
over a low rise in the road. 

“He’s not hurt much the way he’s going,” I said, re- 
loading. “That gun of yours seems to come back pretty 
stiff, don’t it, Earl?” 

“Yeah, when I get hold of too many triggers like I did 
this time. Shootin’ 4s at a big timber wolf runnin’ from 
vou at that distance ’s as useless as it is for a bulldog to 
chase a jack rabbit, but I like to see ’em go.” 


\ HEN we arrived at our destination, we found Ray- 

mond trying to hitch a pair of mules to a wagon 
The animals were inseparable. One objected to having 
the wagon tongue between them. He showed no inten- 
tion of permitting Raymond to put him over the tongue. 

Earl then informed Raymond of our purpose. He at 
once segregated himself from the stubborn animals, put 
the mules in the barn, got his shotgun and joined us. 
Bob, Raymond’s ten-year-old brother, had already seen 
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what was going on. He had started a howl to go with 
us. By the forcefulness of his argument or his ability 
to create sympathy, he had won his mother’s consent. 
He came running out of the door, putting on his cap 
and coat as he ran toward us. 

“I'll carry the game,” he gleefully announced, when 
he had overtaken'us. All agreed to Bobby’s plan. 

I turned to look toward the house. I saw Buster, Bob’s 
little woolly dog, standing with his paws on the gate, 
eagerly watching us—pleading for permission to go along. 

“Better let Buster go, hadn’t we, Ray?” Bobby asked. 
“He wants’a go, too.” 

“He’s too fast. He'll scare all the birds outa the coun- 
try,” Raymond argued. “Now ain’t he a fine lookin’ 
quail dog?” Raymond asked, while the shaggy little ani- 
mal watched us with anticipation. 

“They’s a good covey usin’ the hill above the barn,” 
Raymond asserted. We loaded our guns and started up 
the hillside. 

“Now, I'll show you boys how it’s done,” I boasted, 
when we reached the brush between the timber and an 
old field, though I knew that shooting here at best would 
be difficult. 

“Maybe you will, but I’ve got to be shown,” Earl 
grinned. 

Suddenly, there was a roar in front of me, when about 
fifteen quail shot out. Earl was igniting duPont on my 
left, Raymond laying a smoke screen on my 


timber like a flash of lightning. Earl and I both honored 
him with two charges, but we shot where he was not. 
Then five or six more made a noisy take-off and started 
away. If they had any fears as to their safety, our previ- 
ous shooting would not justify such. Raymond and I 
each fired twice, without results, but when Earl released 
his second charge, his bird came down with a thump. 

“What in blazes yer shootin’ so much at up thar?” A 
lanky woodsman from the hollow below us asked. 

“Just practicin’, Sam,” Raymond answered. 

“By thuh looks uv things, you'll need a heap uv prac- 
tice afore you'll be able t’ hit ’em up thar.” 


[HE tall lean backwoodsman was not over 75 yards 

below us, leaning back against the large root of a hol- 
low sycamore. The fur cap he was wearing, and the long- 
barreled gun he held, marked him as one of the real old- 
timers, 

“These fellows need practice, Sam, but I don’t,” Earl 
bragged. “Didn’t you see me make that kill a minute 
ago? Show ’im my bird, Bob.” Bob held up the lone 
bird. 

“Blazes! Takes right smart of a shot to kill birds in 
them bresh and trees,” Old Sam declared. 

Our heavy bombardment aroused Chub and Buster, 
Raymond's dogs. Both of them soon appeared on the 
scene. We could think of no need for either of them 

on a bobwhite hunt, but made no attempt to 


right, and Bobby yelling behind me. I —— ang Se) sie 2 send them home. Buster lost no time in 
: ’ - - ; P ew its fo ; ° ° 
thought I was ready, but the noise of flush- oaiiera getting a rabbit started. He was soon taking 


ing quail always has a queer effect on me. I 
was thrown off balance, and when I did fire 
at those swift-darting brown streaks, it was 
without effect. Nothing but twigs and leaves 
fell as the result of our barrage. 

3obby rushed up to see if there were any 
birds for him to carry, but could find none. 
We pushed on through the brush and started 
down the timbered hillside to the north— 
the direction the birds had gone. 

After going about 200 yards, a big, noisy, 
brown-breasted bird exploded right out of a 
bunch of leaves and rocketed through the 
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The end of three game destroyers 















one down the hill, crowding the animal 
pretty hard. It became evident that Old 
Sam would get a shot. I had little confidence 
in his old gun, and felt that if he fired he 
would hit everything in the vicinity except 
the rabbit. I am sure that Buster did not 
realize how dangerous his speed might be 
in this case. 

Sam swung his old gun up and took aim. 
There was a terrific explosion as the smoke 
from the old gun rolled out toward the hill- 
side, obscuring everything in that section 
with a smoke screen. (Continued on page 42) 





Sam, the old-timer, poses for his picture 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Conégress of some bill to raise adequate funds 


for bringing back our diminishing waterfow | 


2. 


3 
4 


5. 


6. 


Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 
Better protection for all bears 

Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 
Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 


sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 
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Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 


being Sportsmen and not Heroes 





gical analyst, and a judge unswayed 
nvthing save his devotion to the truth. 
In cho sing him as investigator in 1928 the 


ent, and the free hand that it gave 
him was a good gesture. In his first book, 


» decoys. 


tion of all game salvage stock by a falling 


The Rocky Road to “Game Management” 
A Review by Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
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evel judgment and general fairness . 
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ur highest regard. pian , 

: , . consists otf 
Lex pold is a clear-eved investigator, 


Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
nstitute of New York showed good The 


The wealth of 


Survey,” the Institute even per- 
him to bear down on baiting and 


fine “Game 


Theory” (5 chapters), 
nique” (10 chapters), 
istration” (3 chapters). 
judicial treatment of 
subjects in those 
author’s habit 
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Management” book the diseases of game, and the 
parts: 1e 
“Management Tech- mines of information. We hope th: 


chapters 


bibliography. 


“Management up of man-made game managen 


tions, ranges and refuges, op and water, 
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id “Game Admin- once all sportsmen who desire the main 
The scholarly and tenance of game and reasonable sport will 
the sixteen major come to life and buy this book, study it, 

is admirable. and also practice it. As a rule, sportsmen 
logic is delightful. are all right about buying wild animal and 


maps and diagrams bird books that are pleasant and enter- 
easily double the potentiality of the volume. taining, but as a class they are too slow 
here is a good index, and a very helpful on the draw about buying and reading 
and not too long 


conservation books that contain disagree- 
able truths, and disturbing exhortations to 
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The slump of industrial stocks 
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save quickly some breeding stocks of game, — 
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wire fences, the anti-trespass notices on 





the cannon’s mouth.” Year after 
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strictions and stoppages on the devilish in the subjects that are newest and most longer does the American farmer s 
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thousands of farms, and the big and well- 


most interested policed land-holdings of the rich. No 
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f the gun-bearing killers that were obscure. Perhaps the first ones to receive With helpless hands while hunters swarm 


the game and near-game from attention will be 


discussing the best over his fields and wood lots, com 
corner of our land species for the efforts of the conservation- every killable game bird and sq 





believe me, those fighters for less ist, the number of birds that can be raised rabbit, flouting the farmer and committing 


gained much. Mr. Leopold might to maturity per 


have recorded the fact that but for and shelter of 
“more-game”’ workers of today wild animal “pests” 
would not have found here much to operate awful percentage 
It is a little disappointing that this skillful shooting. 
big and handsome volume contains so few 
brief references to the havoc of the cently been said, 
and their menace to the future, but be discovered and told. 
we must take that as we find it. At once we 


game, 


acre, 


far more 


the wild food various acts of trespass. 
the real truth about 

“vermin,” and the WE THINK that today all intelligent 
cripples 
Concerning the many and_ know, that it is wildly impossible for the 
distressing diseases of game, much has re- coops and pens of their state game farms 


lost by tn- game commissioners must see, and 


remains to to breed and rear pheasants, quail and 
grouse to supply even 20 per cent of the 


interested by Mr. 6,500,000 licensed guns. Now, what re- 


now the big thing is that Mr. Leopold’s comparisons between European mains to those who will not curb the shot- 
management. He guns: 
Today the eyes of the game exploiters 


Leopold has set out to travel over a mighty and American 


road, garnished with thorns, bog says: 
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are focused on the necessity to cultivate 
the American farmer, and instruct and en- 
courage him to raise wild game to run free 
on his farm, and be hunted in the fall 
season under strict regulations for a rea- 
sonable fee in cash paid to the farmer for 
his cooperation and his consent. It is upon 
this last-chance idea that the game exploiter 
plants his banner of “game management” ; 
for under no circumstances will he consent 
to any further shortening of bag limits, 
open seasons, the stoppage of baiting game 
to kill it, the stoppage of the utterly un- 
ethical use of live decoys to lure their own 
species, or to stop the sale of game on the 
wing in the now notorious “commercial 
shooting clubs.” 

Naturally the increase of game by the 
methods discussed and advised in this vol- 
ume is perfectly legitimate, and in view 
of the physical benefits to men of the recre- 
ational habit as expressed in terms of rea- 
sonable hunting, the success of this line of 
game conservation is highly desirable. Con- 
cerning its possibilities in good profits 
fairly earned by farmers, we will not ex- 
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press here any of the doubts that we enter- 
tain. 

Mr. Leopold believes that even now there 
are good possibilities in game management, 
provided all the parties in interest will get 
together, and work in harmony to reach the 
common goal. To all men who wish to be 
shown how to make good in the cultivation 
of farmers and game, this book has a 
message; but the chapter on “The Control 
of Hunting” closes with this solemn con- 
fession and warning, which we fully en- 
dorse: 

“We sportsmen are paying the piper for 
several decades of stagnation in the de- 
velopment of hunting controls. We have 
been fighting a rear-guard action for the 
very existence of sports afield. If we con- 
tinue to regard the issue as a battle, we 
shall probably continue our retreat. But 
if we can see the issue as a mutual prob 
lem, confronting not only ourselves but 
also farmers, landowners, and _ protection- 
ists, and soluble by their mutual cooper- 
ation, then a brighter outcome may be anti- 


cipated. 


How to Get Better Hunting 
By Otto G. Beyer, 


Secretary, United Game Breeders & Gamekeepers of America 


HE June issue of Outpoor Lire car- 

ried a very interesting article by Don 

Chalmers Lyons entitled “Today's 
Hunting.” As a representative of the game 
breeding fraternity I will venture a few 
remarks on this important subject as seen 
from the viewpoint of the actual producer 
of game. 

Hunters are just beginning to realize 
that the man who is still looking for shoot- 
ing that is actually free was either born too 
late or has outlived his generation. The 
frontier is gone and lands which were once 
public domain are now a tax-burden on the 
shoulders of private owners. They are as- 
serting their inalienable right as to who 
may enter upon their land and demand that 
the prospective hunter meet them half way. 

Since hunting costs money the main prob- 
lem is how to supply it to fit the pocket- 
book of all. The answer lies in the estab- 
lishment of a system of shooting preserves. 
At the beginning these preserves should be 
limited to such game birds as can be reared 
readily in captivity. To date only two up- 
land birds qualify in this category. First 
and foremost stands the game pheasant 
(Mongolian, Chinese, English or common, 
blackneck and Melanistic mutant). The 
other is our own bobwhite quail. While 
the latter can and are being reared in con- 
iderable numbers, they do not compare 
with the pheasant in either the ease with 
which they can be propagated nor in the 
cost of production. Ruffed grouse, prairic 
chickens and Hungarian partridges are in 
the experimental stage, but since there is 
already a large surplus of pheasants on 
game farms there is no need of holding up 
the establishment of shooting preserves 
pending the time that these birds can be 
reared like pheasants. In spite of occa- 
sional hopeful reports the experienced 
breeder knows that the easy rearing of 
the birds mentioned is still many years 
away. The present tendency is to in- 
crease them by scientific management of the 
wild crop. 

Let us consider the position of the pro- 
ducer of game birds, the commercial game 
breeder. The 1932 American Game Con- 
ference disclosed the strange news that 
while American sportsmen were lamenting 
the shortage of game birds in the field the 
game breeders had for several years been 
worrying as to what they could do to dis- 


pose of their surplus. What a contradic- 
tory situation—a tremendous shortage on 
one hand and a bankrupting surplus on the 
other. In the State of New Jersey alone 
10,000 hand-reared pheasants were killed 
with the ax or the knife and sold on the 
market for around $1.00 each, less than 
two-thirds of the cost of production. Think 
of it! 10,000 potential targets for anxious 
sportsmen slaughtered like poultry. 


\ HY did the game breeders fail to sell 

these birds to sportsmen? Certainly 
it was not their prohibitive cost, because 
sportsmen spend upwards of $300,000,000 
annually in pursuit of game. The reason 
is quite simple. The moment the purchas 
er of these birds liberated them, even 
though on his private property, they be- 
came the property of the state, to be doled 
out to each and all alike. Because he 
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bought a hunting license, the man who did 
all his restocking in the town speak-easy 
was entitled to shoot just as many birds as 
the man who had purchased 1,000 pheas- 
ants. In other words, in the name of some- 
thing very vague which we call “good 
sportsmanship” we paraphrase “As a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap” and quote 
it: “Sow, that others may reap”. 

But suppose we recognized that the men 
who might have purchased these birds real- 
ly owned them and permitted them to shoot 
what they could? The one-gallus man 
might say, “What good does it do us fel- 
lows if wealthy sportsmen bought 10,000 
heasants and then shot them?” For want 
tf a good answer we might counter with 
e question, “What harm would it do?” 
ut we do have an excellent answer. Mr. 
yons pointed out that in one year Michi- 
gan shooting preserves liberated 7,845 birds 
of which only 990 were killed. The best 
public shooting is to be had on the lands 
immediately surrounding the preserves. On 
he public daily-fee shooting preserve which 
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operate in Wisconsin I liberated 1,400 
yheasants of which only 407 were killed 
in spite of the fact that we did our level 
best to shoot the 75% to which the pre- 
serve was entitled under the law. We have 
definitely proven that many of the birds lib- 
erated on the preserve wandered over five 
miles beyond the boundary within sixty 
days after they were liberated. There has 
never been an open season on pheasants in 
our county, but it is now so well stocked 
with birds that have escaped from my 
game farm and preserve that there will be 
an open season this year. 

In the face of these and other figures it 
is certain that of the 10,000 pheasants in 
question not more than 3,000 would have 
been shot on the preserves. Of the remain- 
ing 7,000 at least 50% or 3,500 would have 
left the preserves, thus providing a two- 
bird limit for 1,750 sportsmen without a 
penny of expense to the state. Since the 
State of New Jersey usually pays around 
$2.25 for the birds it purchases this would 
mean an actual saving of $7,875. And in 
addition if those birds had been sold to 
sportsmen at a fair price it would have 
saved several game farms from virtual 
bankruptcy. 

A well-conducted game farm is the fin- 
est asset for the improvement of hunting 
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One of our sportsman-contributors sends us this picture and entitles it “For the 
Good of the Game’; explaining that this great haul of hawks was taken by his two 
rifleman friends, shown in the photo, near Stover, Mo. Allen H. Hadley of the 
Audubon Societies examined the photo and pronounced it “another example cf the 
misguided zeal which is too often manifested by those who think they are doing a 
fine service by ridding the country of ‘vermin’. A careful scrutiny of the picture 
indicates that these birds, almost without exception, are Buteos, which are among 
the most useful of our North American hawks. It would be quite a different story 
if the birds had been sharp-shinned, Cooper’s and goshawks”. LET US NOT KILL 
WANTONLY IN THE NAME OF THAT SACRED FETISH, “VERMIN CONTROL”! 














that a community can have. Escaped birds 
stock the surrounding country; strict ver- 
min control rids the territory of undesir- 
‘edators since they always gravitate 
game tarms; it heightens commu- 
nity interest in game; it is a ready source 
of eggs and breeding stock and it is desir- 


able from an economic standpoint since it 
not only brings money into a communit) 
but attracts many visitors, 


then: If a game farm is desir- 


NoM ; : i 
4 able we must see that it is able to 


survive and this it cannot do unless its 
utput is consumed. To assure such con- 
sumpt we must give the purchaser ot 
birds some leeway as to killing them. As 
be re tated, some will be able to afford 


more shooting than others. But 1f one man 
rd a $5,000 car while I ride in a 





Can a i 
$350 rattle-trap shall I oppose his using 
his car That would seem like out-Rus- 
siaing Russia and yet that is exactly the 
wa ir antiquated game laws work. Our 
prohibitive game laws have never taken 
the rights of the producer of game into 
consideration. They are intended to save 
mnant of native “accidental” game 
uld be amended to meet present 
n ns \lready most states have rec- 
ognized the breeder's property right in 


what he produces. But to prohibit the pur- 
chaser from using the birds for shooting 
is the same as saving, “You may manufac- 
ture automobiles and sell them but no one 


shall be permitted to drive one.” 


Unless sportsmen and conservation de- 
partments will cooperate with the game 
breeder the problem must eventually come 


before the U. S. Supreme Court for a final 

f the pheasant breeder 
Outside of a few pheas 
ants liberated in the far west the original 
pheasant breeding stock was imported on 
These birds were pur 
abroad and their ownership could 
not be questioned. Because they could be 
reared with comparative ease a few com- 
game farms sprang up, to be fol- 
lowed by state game farms. The operators 
of commercial game farms continued to 
irds bevond any legal doubt— 
So does the man 


own their 
and they still own them. 
who purchases birds from these farms and 
even if he liberates them on his land he 
should still own them. If he takes upon 
himself the risk of their escaping by fail- 
ing to fence his land that is his own busi- 
ness and his right. If he is wise he will 
so improve the cover and food conditions 


on his land that the birds will be loath to 
leave. Let us remember that the planting 
of food and cover is the primary step in 


game management. This is exactly what 

we are trying by various devices to get land 

owners to do. Under a preserve system 

thev will not have to be urged to take care 
" | 


of their pheasant crop. 


Before and After Sheep 


Came In 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the June is- 

sue of Outpoor Lire I read a piece in 
regard to sheep starving out the game in 
Wyoming, and I just couldn’t keep from 
having my say about sheep on the govern- 
ment forests. 

When I was about ten years old, my 
Dad took me on a trip of about 200 miles 
through the Grand Mesa National Forest, 
and Gunnison National Forest of this state. 
I never shall forget that trip as long as I 


live. I saw my first deer, elk, bear, and 
plenty of grouse on that trip. I did not 
see a domestic sheep on the trip. 


About a year after that my folks moved 
East and I lived there until I was twen- 
ty-five, then came back West. In 1931 I 
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went to work for a sheep outfit and they 
put me to moving camp and packing salt. 
I had a good gun and kept it with me, for 


(OUTDOOR 


I saw coyotes once in awhile. I was in- 
formed that if I got a shot at a deer or 
elk to take it, as three sheep camps took 
lots of meat. Of those three sheep herd- 
ers, two had .30-30s and the other had a 
six-shooter to kill grouse. (This outfit 
only had 5000 sheep, so they were natu- 
rally short of meat!) 

It took me about half the summer to 
locate myself and find out that I was right 
in where my Dad and I had been about 
15 years before. Streams that ran all sum- 
mer then, and had fish in them, are raging 
torrents now tor a short spell in the spring 
—then they are dry. I can't explain the 
difference between that country 15 years 
ago and what it was in 1931. It made my 
heart ache. 

There were beavers there once—they are 
gone—and the big game has just picked 
up and left. Think of it—for a man to 
ride all day and never see a sign of life 
when before sheep came in there was plen- 
ty of it. My sympathy goes out to the 
poor horse or mule that is unlucky enough 
to be compelled to follow a sheep outfit 
one summer. Yours for fewer sheep and 
more game. 


Colo. ee: as 


RUSSELL. 


Sheep Eat—Game Starves 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the June 
issue of Outrpoor Lire are two articles 
describing the destruction of Western 
game ranges by sheep and cattle. Cattle 
really do little harm, as they do not eat 
the grass as close, browse or destroy the 
roots of grass with their hoofs, as do 
sheep. 

In Montana, besides its domestic sheep, 
there are 700,000 head of other sheep 
shipped in from Washington and _ other 
states, that are unloaded from the cars in 
Montana and are driven onto its public 
lands, which are leased from the U. S. 
government by the owners of the sheep. 
By fall there is no feed left for the game 
to live on through the winter. The sheep 
are then driven down to winter camps, 
where food and shelter is provided for by 
their owners. 

Why should not this rich government be 
equally provident of its game? Last winter 
many thousands of elk and deer died of 
starvation because of the mistaken policy 
of the U. S. government of leasing the 
winter feeding grounds of the game to 
the sheepmen. A forest ranger, less than 
a month ago, showed me a cigar box filled 
with elk teeth he had taken trom elk that 
had died from starvation. 

Domestic stock can be raised any time, 
but when the game is gone, like the buffalo, 
it's gone forever. The sheepmen are try- 
ing to buy up the remaining public land 
from the government. They demand it 
at a price they think they can afford to 
pay, on terms they consider to be favor- 
able to them—which, of course, means 
they expect the government to donate the 
land to them. Should they succeed in their 
nefarious schemes, the wild life of the 
mountains is doomed. 

The Rocky Mountains are the play- 
ground of the nation. Its grand scenery, 
its fine fishing, and its wild life attract 
many thousands of travelers, tourists and 
sportsmen from all over the civilized 
world. They are a well-to-do class, which 
should spend its money freely. The nig- 
gardly pittance grudgingly paid by the 
sheepmen is nothing in comparison. The 
sportsmen should organize everywhere and 
demand a square deal for the game before 
it is too late. 


Mont. G. A. TremPeER. 


Hitting the Ball in New York 
“DITOR Outdoor Lite :—I loyd Buell, 
who manages one of the New York 
State Game Farms, the one at Ithaca, told 
us yesterday (May 8) that he was gather- 
ing and shipping to game clubs and others 
in New York state, who w.ll hatch them, 
1,600 pheasant eggs daily That's only a 
part of the good work bei done by New 
York state with money paid for licenses by 
New York state sportsmen 
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Here Is One Wilderness 
Paradise 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—In answer to 

D. W. Perry’s plea for wilderness 
areas [June issue], I would like to say 
there is a place only about six hours’ ride, 
by horseback from Bishop, Calif., which 
is plenty wild, especially if he had to trail 
his saddle horse 10 or 15 miles with no 
fence to stop him. 

There are no fences, no cabins, and no 
roads, also no power house on this stream, 
which is the headwater of the Kings River. 
There are grouse and plenty of them, also 
deer, bear, and lions. The fishing, I dare 
say, cannot be any better Below the 
Devil's Washbowl there are large steel 
heads and rainbows. Above there are gold- 
en trout, the most beautiful and, I believe, 
the best to eat in the United States. They 
are easy to catch. Any fly at any time wil 
do the trick. 

[ understand that this vast place, prob 
ably the largest of its kind in California, 
is set aside just for a wilderness play- 
ground. At one time it was the range of 
cattle and sheep but they are now ex- 
cluded, all fences removed, and no trace 
left except for a few bones on the high 
pass {Bishop Pass) which must be crossed 
by good trail to get there 

Anyone interested in Kings River (La 
Conte) Canyon, can obtain information 
from either the forest office here, or from 
Harry H. Halliday, packer for that dis- 
trict. 
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The Copeland Report 
66 IE time has come for another great 

forward step in American forestry, 
and a major portion of the step should be 
the public assumption of a much larger 
share of the enterprise,” says Major R. Y. 
Stuart, head of the U. S. Forest Service, 
in submitting to Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace of the Department of Agriculture 
the most comprehensive report ever as 
sembled on the forest situation and related 
subjects. 

This document, “A National Plan for 
American Forestry,” popularly known as 
the Copeland Report, was compiled by the 
Forest Service and submitted to Congress 
in response to a Senate resolution spon- 
sored by Senator Copeland of New York. 
It consists of two volumes, containing 
1675 pages. 

“Public agencies should acquire 224,000,- 
000 acres of forest land, including a part 
of the abandoned agricultural land avail- 
able, and place it under forest management 
at the earliest possible date,” Secretary 
Wallace in his letter of transmittal, says: 
‘A considerable part of this land has or 
will come into public ownership anyway 
by reason of tax delinquency. 

“Tt is believed that the resources of the 
states will be fully taxed to acquire and 
manage 90,000,000 acres, leaving 134,000,- 
000 for the federal government. I am con- 
vinced that the public program recom- 
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ended will command equal approval in the 
uture, and that the extension of the na- 
tional and state forests recommended is as 
important and as necessary as the crea- 
tion of the existing national and _ state 

rests.” 

The Secretary calls attention to the fact 
that “more than 50,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land, originally timbered, have been 
ibandoned because they were never suited 
for agriculture,” and are now idle and 
ivailable for forestry. 

“Tax delinquency is creating a new pub- 
lic domain,” reports Secretary Wallace, 
before a solution has been found for han- 
lling the existing public domain, “not of 
forested land, but largely of devastated 
forest land, and of such size that it 
promises to be a heavy burden. Few states 
have legislation that provides for a solu- 
tion, and still fewer take advantage of the 
legislation they have.” 

On the subject of using the forests more 
extensively for recreation, the Secretary 
states that the forests “can be made to aid 
materially in solving the problem of how 
to use the increasing leisure time of all 
lasses of people.” 


WO of the important sections of the 

report deal with wild life and forest 
recreation. The former was prepared by 
Paul H. Roberts, of the Branch of Re- 
search, and J. H. Stone, in cooperation 
with the Biological Survey and the Bureau 
of Fisheries. In this section present econ- 
mic and social wild life values, relation- 
ship of wild life to other forest uses, wild 
ife and fisheries management 1n_torest 
areas, and other related matters are dis- 
cussed in an able, convincing manner. The 
need for better wild life management and 
for ample public hunting and _ fishing 
grounds is stressed, and attention is called 
to the fact that the American Game Policy, 
adopted in 1930, ‘was the first gen ral 
presentation of a plan for systematic game 
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management.” 

The federal foresters have grabbed the 
opportunity for which they have waited 
patiently to catapult America’s most am 
hitious forest program into the public lap, 
thereby hoping to bring about an early de- 
cision on two questions: (1) Shall we con- 
tinue the present wholly unsatisfactory 
handling of private forest lands; or (2) 
hall the public assume the herculean task 


I acquiring and managing 300,000,000 
res, 60% of the forest lands of the 
ation as against the present 20% ?—Ame 

» Soe 
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Partial Victory for California 
Sportsmen 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—While Thx 

Associated Sportsmen of California 
failed to pass the striped bass non-sale bill, 
the bill as finally passed is much better 
than the present law, for it provides that 
not more than five fish may be possessed 
by any person during the closed netting 
period. The open season tor netting runs 
‘om February 15 to May 15, but during 
e year we can enforce 
ing as well as set-lin- 


the remainder of 
the law against ne 
ing because of the possession clause. The 


new law also provides that there shall be 
no netting for striped bass in San Fran- 
cisco and San Pablo Bays. The only places 
where the commercial men may net are 
the main channels in two small districts, 
but no netting in the tributary sloughs. To 
beat the set lime commercial men the bill 
rrovided that not more than two hooks 
1ay be used on any line. Plugs for troll- 
ig are excepted. 

One of the best bills ever passed for 
the benefit of the sportsmen was our meas 
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ure which declared the Klamath River a 
navigable stream. A navigable stream in 
California is a public highway to mean 
high water mark. You will understand 
what this means to the anglers when you 
know that almost every good riffle on a 
stretch of more than 150 miles of the 
Klamath is under private ownership. <A 
great deal of the river bed had been taken 
over by “land” miners, men who patented 
mining land for the purpose of selling ou 
to fishing clubs and wealthy individuals. 
There was so little land left along the 
river that the U. S. Forest Service, in the 
Klamath National Forest, through which 
the stream runs for about 100 miles, wa 
compelled to buy land for a public camp 
ground. Now we can hike down the river 
bed over the wide gravel bars to the riffles 
where the steelhead lie, and the increasing 
number of “No Trespassing” signs will 
not prevent the general public from fish- 


ing. The Associated Sportsmen of Cali- 
fornia had this Klamath River bill intro- 
duced and passed. 

Calif. J. P. Cvenrn. 


Lower Fishing Licenses for 
Tourists 


EVERAL states have adopted a reduced- 

rate, part-time, non-resident fishing 
license system this year designed to attract 
tourists and others who may have but a 
short time to visit in any one state, accord- 
ing to Talbott Denmead of the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. Denmead pointed out that this sys- 
tem permits a person to purchase a fishing 
license at a cost in proportion to the value 
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given—senerally around the price of a resi- 
license, 

It is expected that this system will in- 

crease the revenue for these states issuing 

reduced non-resident licenses. 

A complete list of states where part- 
time non-resident anglers’ licenses are 
available, their duration and cost, are listed 
elow; states added during the year 1933 
are indicated by an asterisk. 


\labama 7 days $2.00 
\rizona 15 days 2.50 
\rkansas 15 days 1.10 
Kansas 15 days 1.00 
Maine 30 days S15 
Missouri 15 days 1.00 
New Hampshire 3 days 1.35 
Oklahoma 10 days 1.00 
lexas 5 days 1.10 
West Virginia 1 day 1.00 
Wyoming 5 days 1.50 





Vermont (Lake Champlain) 5 days 1.50 

The price of a non-resident anglers’ li- 
cense to fish Deep Creek Lake, Maryland, 
has been reduced 50 per cent, and West 
Virginia will now issue to residents of 
Ohio a non-resident anglers’ license to 
fish in the West Virginia waters of the 
Ohio River for the sum of $1.00: Missis- 
sippi has increased the non-resident fee 
from $2.50 to $5.25, while Louisiana has 
reduced the fee for non-residents from 
$5.00 to $2.00, and the resident from $1.00 
to 50c; North Dakota resident license hes 
also been reduced from $1.00 to 50c. 
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The “News Sentinel” of Knoxville, Tenn., devoted 36 square inches of space to the heroic 
feat chronicled above. A prize of $10 in cancelled postage stamps will be awarded 
to any reader who will designate more than six bass of a size to dream about or even 
to keep. One of the Tennesseeans who submitted this pitiful commentary on human 
pride observes that the Heroes must have used a needle to string the catfish. ‘*Baum's 


Home of Flowers and Garland Thompson” 


verily a fragrant crew. Garlands to Gar- 


land, a floral horseshoe to the Baums—and a wreath in memory of the infant fish 
they so heroically fought and conquered 
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Amateur Rod Construction 


PRI FOLLOWING method of con- 
| tructing split-bamboo fly rods 1s in- 
tended to help amateur makers. It 
describes, with necessary brevity, the pro 
sive steps taken by the writer in th 
completion of the rod from the splitting 


ibbing 


down of the last varnish coat. The method 

partly my own but is principally attribut 
able to the suggestion a1 advice of others, 
to whom acknowledgment will be made at 
the proper time. Each separate operation 
has hb arrived at ifter a “trial and error” 
experience Of more than ten ears and each 
has | ack pted as the s mple st, most 
practical and = ace ite means ordinarily 
available to the amateur, as the writer views 
it Experiment and study will result in 
further improvement. If this were not so 
the hobby would soon lose its appeal 

Doubtless other amateurs have attained 
equal, or superior, results by entirely dif- 
ferent thods and to these men I offer 
my « ratulations with the hope that they 
will generously pass along to their brethren 
of the guild some of the secrets of their 
uccess, that the general average of pro 
ficiency may be improved thereby. 

It is the writer’s belief, confirmed by ex- 
perience, that it is possible for the amateur 
to turn out absolutely perfect mechanical 


exception of per 
refer to the 


workmanship only and not to that subtl 
and elusive thing we call “action,” for want 
of a better term. As for myself, I freely 
admit that never have | succeeded in dupli- 
cating the perfection of balance, poise and 
power found in the finest professional 
product, nor do I know of any other ama- 
teur who has done s Where the de- 
ficiency lies, | cannot say. Perhaps it is in 
faulty design or ignorance of some secret 
process of tempering the bamboo, or both. 
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By D. T. Brenan 


treatmenut of which will be undertaken in 


this order: (1) design, (2) splitting out 
and preparation of the cane, (3) planing 
and joining, (4) gluing up, (5) mounting 
and finishing. The necessary tools, forms, 
ctc., will be described as the work pro- 


gresses. All measurements, charts, etc., 
will be given in thousandths of an incl 
Sixty-fourths are awkward, clumsy to fig 
ure and far too coarse for close calculation 
of taper ratios; in fact, the system of diame- 
ter calculation described in Part I would 
be impossible in 64ths. 

In the limited space allotted to this article 
detailed discussion is impossible, but every 
effort has been made to describe each oper 
ation that the practical details 
may be worked out without difficulty. The 
writer invites inquiry on doubtful points. 


SO ¢ le arly 


Part I—Design 

UST as the architect designs the hous 

or the engineer the bridge, so it is neces- 
sary for the rod maker to plan in advance 
precisely how he shall proceed in the con- 
stguction of his rod. Furthermore, he must 
preserve an accurate and detailed record ot 
each operation involving diameter and taper 
in order that he may have an intelligent 
basis of reference and comparison for fu- 
ture design. 

Let us assume that you have a fine rod 
of professional make which you wish to 
copy. It is first necessary to prepare a 
chart and graph showing the 


diameter 
graduations of this rod, as a starting point 
on which to base your own working meas- 
urements. A simple method of accomplish- 
ing this without the use of any mathemati- 
cal calculation whatever, follows: 

On a sheet of cross-section paper draw a 
line AB (see Diagram 1) equivalent in 
inches to the length in feet of the rod to br 
copied. From A mark off the winding 
check, first and second ferrules, also each 
l-foot station from the butt to the tip. 
Since in the finished rod it is impossible to 
measure the wood under the grasp and reel 
seat you must begin your measurements at 


the 


+ 


winding check. With your micrometer 
take 


off the three diameters across the flat 
surfaces at the winding check and find their 
average. Put this fi wn on the chart 
and complete the chart by similar measur« 

ments at the other stations. Now transtet 
these figures to the graph in t mannet 
Let us say that the average diameter at th 
winding check C is found to be .384 inche 

Divide this figure by two and multiply by 
ten. The result is 1.92 inches. At ¢ 
a perpendicular to a point 1.92 inches above 
the line AB and mark that point D. Do 
the same at the tip, using the proper aver 

age diameter figure, and mark that point | 
Draw in the line DE. You now 
quadrangle CDEB which repre 
gitudinal section of the upper half of the 


JQ 


, 
nis 


erect 


rod trom the winding check to the tip 
raw in the perpendiculars for the remait 
ing stations without reference to the aver 
uge diameters on your chart, that is, fror 
the line AB to the line Your graph 


DE 





now shows the various half-diameters for a 
rod which is absolutely uniform in taper 
from the winding check to the tip 

Now transfer to these perpendiculars, or 
their extensions above the line DE, by 
means of pin points, the readings for each 
intermediate station. Draw in a compound 


these points 
| 


aVO1diIng 


curve passing through each of 
from the winding check to the tip, 
insofar as possible, any abrupt curves. Us« 
a fine-pointed, soft pencil and make a very 
light line. You will probably find that thi 
curve varies considerably trom the 
uniform taper, DE. Your graph now shows 
the difference between tl taper of 
the rod you intend to copy and a rod hay 
ing a true, uniform ta 

check and tip 
magnified 


1 
line ot 


] 
actual 


, 
per, with the 
diameters 


100 time 


winding 
difference is 


you have shortened the rod’s length in the 
ratio of approximately ten to one whil 
at the same time you have increased the 
diameters in the same ratio. Do not be 
alarmed if your curve shows a series of 


bulges and hollows, for the purpose of the 
graph is to disclose these 


irregularities and 
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a variation of only .001 inch on the rod 
becomes .1 inch on the graph. As a matter 
of fact the usefulness of the graph lies in 
its utilization as a basis for your own de- 
sign after disclosing to you the taper plan 
of the original rod. You will now “fair 
up.” as the boat designer would call it, 
this compound curve by drawing in a new 
one which will follow the old only in its 
general characteristics. 

With a broad, sweeping, compound curve 
rom winding check to tip, trace lightly the 
new line, avoiding all extreme variations 
hut touching as many of the old points as 
possible. When you are completely satis- 
fied that no further improvement is possible, 
draw the curve in ink and erase all 
the pencil marks. From this corrected 
urve take off the modified diameters by 
alculating the elevation at each station 
bove the base line AB at the intersection 
of the perpendicular with the corrected 
urve. Divide this figure by ten and mul- 
tiply by two and put the resultant figures 
n your chart. These figures will be the 
desired diameters of the new rod. 

By means of this method of approxima 
tion you can now design any type rod, of 
any length and with any modification of 
taper which you may desire. To supple- 
ment the graph it is suggested that you 
prepare an additional chart showing at each 
station (1)—uwuniform taper, (2)—modified 
taper, (3)—variation, plus or minus, and 
later (4)—glued-up diameters, (5)—var- 
nished diameters. You will then have a pe: 
manent record which will be invaluable for 
future comparison. 

The accompanying graph is copied from 
my record of the construction of an 8% 
foot dry-fly rod, a copy of a high grade 
factory product. The penciled curve show- 
ing the original micrometer readings has 
been erased but the diameters are given 
under the head of “Original Taper” in the 
chart under the graph. You may fill in 
their respective positions on the graph, if 
you like, to see how the irregular curve 
was “ironed out,” resulting in the well-pro- 
portioned compound curve called the 
“Modified Taper.” 


Part Il—Splitting-out and Prepara- 
tion of the Cane 
[| IS assumed that a suitable supply of 
bamboo has been obtained, either from 
a rod manufacturer or an importer, and 
that the bamboo is seasoned, free from 
worm holes, checks and serious surface de- 
fects, also (and this is a vitally important 
factor) that the longitudinal plane is rea- 
sonably level so as to permit sanding down, 
as presently described, without removal of 
anything more than the surface enamel. 
Split the stick in half, longitudinally, 
with a heavy knife and hammer. If the 
stick has “leaf-eyes” at the nodes try to 
split through the “eyes”, for these must 
not be left in the strips but must be planed 
away. With a coarse file work the nodes 
down level with the adjacent wood. Now 
put the half stick on the bench, enamel 
side up, and remove all of the hard, glassy, 
surface enamel with a sandpaper block. Be 
particular to remove the outer enamel film 
only and do not go down into the fiber un- 
derneath. I am fully aware of the oft- 
repe ated caution not to touch the enamel 
with any tool and do not intend to take 
part in any controversy on the point. It 
is sufficient to say that if this is not done 
at this stage accuracy will be endangered, if 
not made impossible, later on. Furthermore, 
a beautiful stained finish can not be given 
the rod unless the enamel is removed. 
Turn the stick over and knock out the 
node partitions with a gouge, being care- 
ful not to crack the stick. Now with the 
stick still lying enamel side down, split it 
exactly in half at the first node with the 
heavy knife and rip it apart. Split each of 
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these two parts once again. Plane away 
the inner surface of each strip, taking off 
merely enough to the pith to bring the node 
partitions down to the adjoining level. 

An alternative treatment for sticks which 
are perfect except that the longitudinal 
plane is not level, is to split the sticks first, 
then heat each strip, enamel side up, over 
an alcohol flame and_ straighten while 
warm. The wood is then pliable and may 
be bent without danger of breaking. Strips 
so straightened will retain the altered 
shape on cooling. The enamel may then 
be sanded off without fear of weakening 
the underlying fiber. 

You now have eight strips from the orig- 
inal stick, enough for a rod section with 
two to spare in case of later need. 

If we are to copy the rod used to illus- 
trate Part I then the wood for each section 
will be approximately 34 inches in length. 
In Part V we will take up the matter of 
compensating ferrules to make the three 
ections of equal length and the jointed rod 
exactly 8% feet long. Allowing at least 1 
inch more to each section, for waste, the 
strips will be not less than 35 inches long 
at this stage. On your bench lay off two 
parallel lines 35 inches apart. Select the 
six best strips of the eight and lay them 
across the lines with the enamel sides up. 
Arrange the six strips so that the nodes 
will be staggered, that is, so that no two 
nodes will come opposite each other, mak- 
ing use of, as far as possible, the larger 
end of each strip. Mark the strips so ar- 
ranged at each line, saw off the surplus 
ends and dip each butt in an ink bottle to 
prevent careless reversal in a later opera- 
tion. Now examine the strips for straight- 
ness. Unless the alternative treatment 
above described, was given the strips you 
may find that they will require straighten 
ing. You may ignore long easy curves but 
if the strips have rather abrupt angles at 
the nodes these must be taken out by the 
heat treatment already mentioned. Heat 
the strip very carefully at the point of d 
flection and bend it over the edge of the 


bench until the angle disappears. Do not 
et the flame touch the enamel side. Th: 
wood is now ready for the next operation 


Part III 

HEX \GONAL rod sections are made 

up of six similar strips, each one of 
which shows, in a cross section at any 
given point, an equilateral, equiangular tri- 
angle with three interior angles of 60 de- 
grees each, except for the slight convexity 
f the enamel side. The maker’s problem 
ies in controlling the wood in the process 
of planing each strip to an exact equilateral 
while at the same time imparting to the 
strip the desired taper. This is accom- 
plished by the use of the two forms now 
described. 

The first is simply an enlarged vise for 
holding the strip rigidly in a convenient po- 
sition while one edge is being beveled off at 
an angle of 60 degrees to the enamel side. 
See Diagram 2 on next page. This cross- 
section sketch shows a wood base (A), along 
one edge of which a strip (B) is tacked. 
This strip is beveled on its inner edge ata 
60-degree angle to the plane of the base. A 
corresponding strip (C), beveled also on 
one edge at a similar angle functions as 
the other jaw of the vise and is not tacked 
down but is left free to be set up against 
the bamboo strip (D) by means of short, 
movable blocks (E) secured by wing nuts 
(F) on bolts (G) passed through the base 
The base is 48 inches by 6 inches by 3 
inches. There are six blocks and wing 
nuts, spaced about 8 inches apart, by means 
of which C may be tightly locked against 
the bamboo strip throughout its length. The 
blocks have slots about % inch long 
through which the bolts pass and are faced 
with brass plates on the upper side against 
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FOR OUTDOORSMEN 


@ Never did a man on an outing 
fail to bless his bottle of good old 
Absorbine Jr. when trouble crossed 


his path. 


It’s the one-bottle medicine-chest 
—chock-full of relieving, healing 
benefits for strained, sore muscles, 
cuts, burns, bites—for just about 
everything that can happen to a 
man roughing it. 

Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You'll 
be mighty thankful you did. Sold 
at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Ly- 
man Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete’s Foot” 
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GET IT!” 


Of all the calls one hears in the 
great outdoors, none is more 
eagerly waited nor more cheer- 
fully answered than cooky’s cry, 
“Come and get it.” 


Stock your larder with Heinz 
Foods and mealsinthe open will 
linger in your memory long 
after camp is broken and the 
summer’s outing ended. 
Here are favorites you will wel- 
come every time they are served. 
Each is fully-prepared. Just 
heat and serve. 

Some of the 57 


HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 


Most important of all, don’t 
forget Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 
another important member of 
the famous 57 Varieties. 


HEINZ 
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Diacram 2. 


which the wing nuts bear. Parts B and 
C are about 5/16 inch in thickness and 
the blocks are slightly thicker. The entire 
device is bolted to the edge of the bench in 
such a position that the left hand, in plan 
ing, uses the rounded edge of the bench a 
a guide. The bamboo strip is locked in the 
vise with the enamel side toward the wing 
nuts and the upper edge is then beveled off 
with an 18-inch jointer plane at an angle ot 
60 degrees to the enamel side. This is 
done by simply holding the plane horizon 
tal and the desired angle may be had b 
slightly tipping the plane one way or thi 
other as required. 

The accuracy with which this bevel 
“laid” will determine the perfection of the 
finished strip, for if the angle is very muc! 
greater or less than 60 degrees the err: 
will follow through the succeeding opera 
tions and the strip will not seat closel 
with the five other strips in the completed 
section. There will be no opportunity ot 
correcting the error later on. Therefor 
it will pay to go slowly at this stage and 
check the work frequently with the 60 
degree center gauge shown in Diagram 3 
(L. S. Starrett tool 
No. 391). Because 
of the convexity of 
the enamel side of 
the strip, great care 
must be taken that 
the 60-degree angle 
be properly “bal- 
anced.” Diagram 
3-A illustrates this. 
When the strip is 
correctly planed a 
line bisecting the in- 
ner angle will 
through the center of 
the enamel side. 
The strip must be 
removed from the 
vise to apply the 
gauge. No . effort _D l AG RAM S 
will be made to taper 
the strip in this operation. When you are 
satisfied that no further improvement is 
possible in the bevel, the strips will be 
ready for the next operation. 

We now come to the stage in which use 
is made of the adjustable steel form first 
described and recommended for amateur 
use by Dr. George Parker Holden in his 
“Idyll of the Split Bamboo,” a book which 
has completely revolutionized amateur rod 
making in the past few years. Every 
amateur owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Holden, not only for introducing the idea 
of this form, but for the many other help- 
ful suggestions to be found in his re- 
markable book. The form, with minor 
modification as the writer uses it, is con- 
structed follows. (See Diagram 4): 





ANGLES 60° 


pass 





as 





WRONG CoRRECT 


DiAceAm 3-A 


A is a cold-rolled steel base, 48 inches I 
4 inches by 4% inch, on which are mounte« 
two cold-rolled steel bars (B and B’ 
each 1 inch square. Each bar has its fot 
corners, or edges, milled off at a 3 
degree (not 60-degree) angle to the bass 
and to varying depths. The first edg 
is milled off so as to present a 1/32-in 

face, the next 1/16 inch, the next i 

and the fourth 3/16 inch to accommodat« 


g int 


various-sized strips. (The milling wort 
is a precision job and yuld be given to 
a reliable machine shop.) The two bar 
ee 
” i] 
a _—— - 


are exactly alike and are fastened to the 
base by 3/16-inch machine screws which 
pass through transverse slots in the base 
and into the bars which are drilled and 
tapped to receive them. There are eight 


pairs of machine screws spaced about 
6% inches apart. The transverse slots 
in the base permit a lateral movement of 
the bars of about 14 inch each tor ad- 
justment as presently described. The 


} 


bars are drilled and tapped in both direc- 


tions so that they may be turned over to 
bring any desired pair of milled edges 
uppermost. 

HEN the bars are placed side b 


\ side on the base and secured in posi- 


tion by tightening the screws there is then 
created a V-shaped channel, formed b 
the two bars, the interior angles of which 
are equal, each 60 degre The strips, 
which have already had one 60-degree 
angle applied to them, may be finished 
by placing them in this adjustable chan- 
nel and planing down their remaining 
sides even with the face of the form. 
The desired taper is given the strips by 
varying the gap between the bars. 

This adjustable form makes it possibk 
to plan the rod first and cut the strips 
to the desired size and taper afterwards 
By its use the surplus bamboo is removed 
from the under or pith side of the strip 


prior to gluing instead of, as in the 
older method, planing the strips to ap- 
proximately the desired size in a V chan- 

and finish 


nel cut in a plank, then gluing 
ing the rod to size by sanding and scrap 
ing the outer shell. The fundamental 
difference in the two methods and the 
immense superiority of the adjustabl 
form cannot be denied. But in order 
to ensure perfect accuracy by this method 
it is imperative that the preliminary 
treatment of the strips be such that they 
have one reasonably level or plane sur- 
face to start with, just as a carpenter, in 
squaring a board or block, must start 
with one straight side. This is the prin- 
cipal reason for sanding off the enamel 


the 
as desribed in Part II. It not only dis- 
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ses of the enamel film which is a bar 
to the staining and finishing described 
iter, but it smooths out the irregularities 
f the enamel face and permits of an 
Imost mathematically true starting point 
or the work that follows. 

You have only to refer to Part I for 
the chart of diameters and the form may 
then be adjusted accordingly. The only 
ositively accurate method of adjusting 
the form is by means of a vernier depth 
gauge with a blade ground at the end 
to a 60-degree angle. This instrument is 
quite expensive and furthermore, the 
blade would require grinding at the fac- 
tory, thus adding to the cost. Therefore 
a compromise instrument is suggested 
which is sufficiently accurate for prac- 

al results. This is a depth gauge made 
by the L. S. Starrett Co., tool No. 237. 
This instrument is available with blades 
graduated either in 32nds and 64ths (two 
sides) or in 64ths and 100ths. You will 
need the latter. The ends of the blade are 
squared as they come from the factory 
but one end must be ground to an exact 
(0-degree point. This should be done by 
a skilled mechanic for the apex of the 
angle should coincide with the center line 
of the blade. After grinding the angle, 
take the instrument to an engraver and 
have him scratch a fine line on the frame 
exactly coinciding with the most con- 
venient inch mark on the 100th gradua- 
tion side; and make sure, before the 
engraver scratches the mark, that the 
blade is firmly locked with the thumb 
screw with the point exactly on a plane 
with the base of the frame, for the in- 
strument must register zero when the 
inch graduation is exactly parallel with 
the engraver’s mark. Now then, when 
vou release the set screw and lower the 
blade any given depth, say .12 inch, and 
hen place the instrument across the two 
bars of the adjustable form, bringing the 
two bars snug against the sides of the 
blade and locking them in place with the 

nachine screws, you will have created, at 
iat point on the form, a V-shaped chan- 
= the cross section of which is, in effect, 

n equilateral triangle with an altitude of 
12 inch. This altitude measurement, 
doubled, would be the diameter of a com 
J ted rod section at that particular sta 


H \VING selected the proper channel 
for the size strips you are to plane, 
loosen up the machine screws and elevate 
the form, by blocks or otherwise, to 
facilitate access to the screws. We will 
ow proceed with the planing of the 
trips. The form adjustments to com- 
plete the strips for the butt section of 
he rod used to illustrate Part I are: butt, 
192 inch; winding check, .192 inch, .24 
wee 154 inch; first ferrule, .138 inch, 
that is, one-half of the modified diameter 
at each station (the 12-inch station may 
be ignored). But in order to insure fur- 
her accuracy it is well to put the strips 
through the form twice, once oversize 
ind again at the final setting. So we 
vill set the form .02 inch oversize for 
each station as follows: butt, .212 inch; 
winding check, .212 inch, 24 inch, .174 
nch; first ferrule, .158 inch. With the 
depth gauge set at .212 inch adjust the 
form at a point about 6 inches from one 
end. After locking the bars in position 
check the adjustment by loosening up the 
set screw on the gauge and taking a new 
reading. If it tallies with your chart the 
form is correctly set. Do likewise at the 
other stations. The 100th graduations are 
too fine to read without the aid of a 
magnifying glass. But with the aid of 


such a glass it is possible to estimate the 
graduations between the 100ths and thus 
reduce the measurements to 1000ths, or 
very nearly so. 
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For the planing of the strips you will 
need a block plane, say 6 inches long, 
with two irons. One iron will be ground 
in the usual manner but the other must 
be ground as in Diagram 6 which makes 
it a scraper, not a plane. With the plane 
iron you will work the strips down to 
about 1/16 inch from the form, depend- 
ing on the straightness of the grain, 


and finish up with the scraper. The 
ie 
i 4 
i F. re 
4 4 - 
- 


PLANE IRow - §CRA P&ée 
DiacRam G6. 


hard fiber will dull both the plane iron 
and scraper very quickly so you will need 
a grinding wheel for the scraper and a 
double-faced oil stone for the plane iron. 
The scraper suggestion was taken from 
Mr. Perry Fraser’s book “Amateur Rod 
Making” and it certainly solved the prob- 
lem of working the wood down to size 
without raising a sliver along the enamel 
edge, thus ruining the strip. That one 
suggestion was worth the cost of the book 
many times over and I am deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Fraser for his idea. 
Neither is it the only helpful hint to be 
found in his interesting book. 

Having run each strip through at this 
setting, adjust the form to the final 
measurements and put the strips through 
again, turning them over to bring the 
yriginal bevel uppermost. The scraper 
pt will be used this time to reduce 
the risk of spoiling the strips. Finish up 
the middle section in the same way, 
ignoring the 36-inch station when setting 
the form. The tips may be planed and 
glued up somewhat oversize from station 
84 inch to the tip and carefully sanded 
down to size later on, since the fiber will 
be of uniform quality at this point. This 
reduces the risk of breakage and makes 
the gluing much easier. Having finished 
the planing, adjust your plane iron so it 
is very thin and take a mere thread off 
each strip on the inner edge. This is 
done so that the strips will seat closel 
in the gluing operation. Assemble the 
six strips and wind them tightly with 
strong cord. If your planing has been 
carefully done the jointing will be per- 
fect. With your micrometer test the di 
ameters. The margin of error should not 
be greater than .003 to .004 and closer 
than that you can hardly expect to work 
in wood. If there is a uniform oversize 
discrepancy of more than this amount it 
is best to reset the form and run the 
strips through again. To do this it is 
imperative that very carefully prepared 
comparative charts of both form adjust- 
ments and assembled-section diameters 
be made. With the three sections com- 
pleted you are now ready for the next 
operation. 








Part IV—Gluing Up 

‘THis is the phase of the work that has 

given me the most headaches. To turn 
out perfect jointing and then spoil it all 
with faulty gluing used to be an annual 
occurrence until I reached the point 
where I dreaded to tackle it. But I have 
finally solved it except in the matter of 
pe rfectly straight sections, and I am wait- 


ing for some good Samaritan to come to | 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 








Quality ata 
roy r price, 
features. 
Fool-proof, 
long wearing 
level win 
mechanism. 
Anti-back- 
lash. Agate 
Jewels. Diam- 
olite 
Price 


Come! Let Us Go Fishing 
at New Low Costs 


Here’s where you 
can bring down 
the cost of your 
1933 fishing. In 
hne with today’s 
demand Pflueger 
offers—at money~ 
saving prices— 
Reels withthe 
newest Pflueger 





Pflueger TRUMP Reel 
features—adjust- A sensational value. Anti-back- 


lash. Latest improved type. Level 
able anti-back- Wind: scarlet Jewels. Pol- $350 
lash — improved ished Diamolite. Price . . 


level wind mechanism—a line guide that travels 
the full width of the spool. Latest improved 
Tension Oil Cups, Jeweled. See these Popular 
Pflueger Reels at your sporting goods dealer. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits were outstanding 
leaders in the Field & Stream 1932 Prize 
Fishing Contest. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-8 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 
Made of celluloid. Brilliant permanent colorationga— 
ecale finish. Two sizes, 3}4” and 5”—$1.00 and $1.25. 





Pflueger Jointed PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


Floats, dives, wiggles, wobbles. 
Six different finishes—$1.25 each. 


Fishing Guide and Pocket 
atalog FREE 


Tells what you want to know abou 
fish and fishing—as well gives you 
a complete catalog of the latest 
leaders in Pflueger Tackle. Mail : 
the coupon. a= 

ce oe oe a ee eo 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mig. Co., Dept.0L-8, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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TRUE TEMPER x 
en. @) Beye 


CHAMPIONS 
REPEATS 


Only a true champion repeats. in 
1932 Field and Stream contes'. 


the 
‘True 
Temper” Rods cinched the titie by re 
peating, as they won first prize musky, 
first prize lake trout, first prize smaii 
mouth black bass and eight other prize 
water divisions. 


winners in five fresh 


Put your faith inthis Rod of Cnampions 


“True Temper’ Toledo. 
One-piece tip of ra- 
pier steel, clock- 
spring tempered, and 
hand ground for 
perfect action. 
$5.45 to 
$23.50 


“nib : ( ‘‘Trve 

ge ay 4 Temper’ 
y F Reelrod with 
marvelous quad 

ruple reel built in 

the handie. A 


style in bait-casting 


new 


equipment Prices 


$8.80 to $17.50 


The 

True 
Temper’ 
Profession 
ol. Anewrod 
new 


made ina 


way, ligntas bam 
boo, tough as 


hide with 


raw 
the 
strength of stee oe 
hand-made de xer 
Prices $14 and $15 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO 
Sporting Goods Division 
Box 37 . . Ohio 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 


Geneva 
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| my rescue on that point. Rod factories 
have the advantage of a machine that 
applies the hot glue and winds the se 
tion with a double cord in opposite di- 
rections simultaneously. This corrects 
| the tendency toward torsional, or spiral, 
twist and results in straight, level sec- 
tions. Snug, tight, glued joints depend 
on putting the winding cord on before 
the glue has time to cool, also winding 


it on under as strong a tension as pos- 
sible to make the strips seat closely. 
| A spreader and tension spool holder 
serve these two requirements. The 


nerely a brass plate about 
2 inches square with six holes evenl) 
spaced around the circumference of a 
circle of about 1% inch in diameter. The 
assembled strips are secured at the butt 
with a rubber band and their smaller 
ends passed through their respective holes 
in the spreader. The end of the winding 
cord, on which a slip knot has been tied 


spreader is 





is then substituted for the rubber band 

and the hot glue applied with a small 

brush to the inside taces of the strips 
/ 


by forcing them apart with the spreader 
Apply the glue for 

the butt end and, after applying, push the 
spreader up the section to permit 
stips to come together and wind the cord 


about 6 inches from 


1 
the 


on for about 4 or 5 inches. Then push 
the spreader back down to force th 
strips apart again and apply more glu 


Repeat until all but the last 6 or 8 inches 
are wound when the spreader may be re- 
moved and the winding completed. The 
spool holder is used to pay out the wind- 
ing cord at any tension desired by ad 
justment of the wing nut which sets up 
against the spiral spring mounted on th 
rod holding the spool. The base is o 
wood and is bolted to the bench at a 
convenient point. An ordinary 4-incl 
angle iron was used on which to attach 
the spool holder assembly. By the use 


of these two “gadgets” the gluing may 
be done calmly and leisurely and wit! 
no necessity for hurry as is the cast 


when the entire section is glued at one 
time and the winding cord then spun on. 
The tendency to spiral twist may be cor- 
rected as you go along. After tying the 
cord off with a few half hitches at the 
small end of the section you will have 
plenty of time to wash the glue off your 
hands and then straighten out as many 
of the kinks and curves as possible be- 
fore hanging the section up to dry. 


Part V—Mounting and Finishing 


O MUCH has been printed in the 

sportsmens’ magazines in recent years 
on rod staining, silk windings, varnish- 
ing, etc., that I feel that repetition is a 
needless waste of space, particularly since 
I have so little to contribute of an orig- 
inal nature. So I shall restrict myself 
to a few brief remarks and thus bring 
this article to a close. 

Here is a suggestion for 
cork rings for the hand grasp. Make two 
circular wood discs each 3 inches wide 
by % inch thick and reinforce each with 
a brass plate screwed to one face. Drill 
a %-inch hole through the center of one 
of the discs and through each disc drill 
three equidistant holes near the outer 
edge to take brass rods of about ™%-inch 
or 3/16 inch diameter. The rods are to be 
not less than 12 inches long and are 
threaded at either end. At one end mere- 
ly enough thread is needed to accom- 
modate a small nut, but the other end 
should be threaded for at least 8 inches 
The rods are passed through the holes 
in the disc with the nuts bearing on the 
brass facing of the solid disc. Wing nuts 
are provided to bear on the brass facing 


cementing 





of the other disc. The device is a com- 
pressor and is used as follows. After 
cementing on the reel-seat filler or wood 








to be turned down for a skeleton 
seat, you will slip on the cork 1 
apply the hot glue or cement, thru 
rod through the hole he center of 
upper disc, place the butt against 
lower disc and compress the rings, eve 
and firmly, by screwing down th 
nuts. The wood face of the lowe: 
may be slightly recessed to prevent 
slip’ of the butt. Either hot glue 
duPont Household Cement or pr 
any other suitable cement, whether 
called waterproof or not, will be 
Satisfactory. But do 1 t to ce 


on more than five rings at one time 


you try to put on all the rings nece 
for a 6-inch grasp at one time, the 
nearest the upper disc will be too t 


compressed and those nearest the 
will have gaps between them. | 
should be cemented on with the least 


sible pressure, only enough compres 
being applied to give close, firm j 
Reference was made in Part II] 
length of strips in each sect 
8'4-foot rod. After the three s 
have been glued they will measur 
1 7c 1 ~ 1 
least 35 inches each You 1 W 


know how much wood g 
section so that the jointed rod will 





ure exactly 8% feet and th 

rod will have three sections of « 
length. To determine this you n 
know to what depths the t 

rules will seat. Assume that t 

seats 1 inch and the se 1 3%4 inch. 7 
the aggregate length the three 
jointed sections Il t é 

inches plus 134 inch or a total 

inches. This total must be « ill 
portioned among the thr Si‘ 
therefore each unjointe t 
approximately 34.58 inche length 
allowance must be made in the butt 
middle sections for the ferrule t S¢ 
so the wood for the butt sect tn 
34.58 inches less 1 inch a for the mid 
section 34.58 inches les 451 h, or 3 
inches and 33.83 inches respectively. N 
in actual practice further a 

be made for the metal reel seat t 
cap, also for the necessary clearance 
tween the wood under the first outer fer 
rule and the end of th nner ferrule 
the middle joint, for you must not seat 
the ferrules snug against t “ 1 but 


allow a space of about 1/16 inch betwee 


So the practical thing to do is to lay 


two parallel lines on the bench 34.58 
inches apart, and then put the butt ss 
tion, with reel seat mounted, on the ben 
with the end of the reel seat exact 
even with one of the lines Now mar 


the bamboo 1 1/16 inch short of the othe: 


line, saw off the surplus wood and the 

so mount the ferrule as to bring the over 
all length of the section eve with the 
line. The butt, ferrule included, will ther 
measure precisely 34.58 inches. Now 


complete the middle joint, with its inner 
ferrule mounted, after allowance of 
inch plus 1/16 inch, or 13/16 inch, to the 
same length as the butt ferrule and fi 
up the tip by the nethod T} 
three sections, unjointed, will be of iden- 
tical length and the jointed rod wi 
ure 814 feet, or so close to it that the 
error will be negligible 
Beautiful skeleton reel seat 
made of various woods such as red cedar 


nisn 
rT 


same 


mahogany, sumac, butternut d probabl 
many others. They may be stained o1 
finished “natural,” as desired. An at 


1 


tractive wax finish on natural or staine 
wood may be had by first filling the pore 
of the wood with a coat of white shella 
then rubbing it down and applying pur 
beeswax. Put it on with a rag and polis! 
with a dry cloth. Several coats will er 
hance the luster and they are applied 
of course, before the butt cap and ring 
are mounted. Sumac, le ff 


in partic ular, omer 
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many possiblities. If you have access to 

a metal-turning lathe with a_ hollow 

indle you can turn down both the grasp 
t 


\ 


} 


he wood reel seat speedily and ac- 
. Otherwise you must do it with 
file and sand paper block while rolling 


curatel 
id 
the butt over and over on your knee. 


4 


id the thought that cheap ferrules 
pay. Buy the best you can find 
and do not make the mistake of using 
errules too small for the wood. Better 
1e next larger size and, after 
ind the wood, wind on a solid core 
of silk thread to make a snug fit. Fer- 
nent, Du Pont Household Cement, 
sticky shellac from the bottom of an old 
bottle (another Perry Fraser tip), all are 
good. Incidentally, the thread provides a 
far better seat for the ferrule than the 
bare wood and if the fitting is well done 
the ferrule will never loosen. 
Rod staining should be done after the 


As TO ferrules, little need be said be- 





rule cet 





reel seat, grasp and ferrules have been 
unted. The bamboo should be gone 
er th finest steel wool and cleansed 


marks with grain alcohol to 
prepare it for the stain. Potassium per- 
manganate crystals, dissolved in hot 
vater and applied with a cloth swab, 
ill give the brown tone so popular at 


this time. Wipe off the surplus stain, 
immediately after applying, with a soft 
loth to give uniformity and, when 


dry, burnish with felt. Any 
m lightest brown to deep brown- 
lack may be had by repeated applica- 
tio \niline dyes, of any color desired, 
dissolved in hot grain alcohol, may also 
be used. Diamond dyes, Putnam's dyes, 
Tintex, logwood extract with salts of 
tartar or alum or zinc chloride as mor- 
lants may be experimented with. The 
entioned stains are the suggestions 


of Mr. William B. Grant, whose articles 








on the subject of rod stains appeared in 
this magazine about two and a half years 
ago (January, 193 Whatever stain maj 
be selected, the wood should be well pol- 


ished with felt after the stain has dried, to 
emove the residue and restore the luster 
he « r variations are a!most endless, for 
I have more than 100 shades to choose 
f l 100 more by mixing 
related stains, such as the aniline series 
But no stain whatever can be given the 
‘ 1 unl r enamel film is re- 
is equivalent to a 
s, in fact, it is com 
ica. 
\iter five or six coats of any good 
been applied and thor- 
1 y begin rubbing the 
down with a paste of powdered 
pumice and water. Be careful not to rub 
lown into the windings, and clean the 
d carefully before applying the next 
7 it, after rubbing down, 
av be treated to a final polish with a 
ft cloth on which a few drops of light 
il have been placed. This finish will be 
is soft as velvet and will not reflect sun- 





posed largely of 


varnish have 





Silk windings may be put on with the 
ise of the tension spool holder previous- 
1 | For two-color work an ad- 
litional rod may be mounted for the se 
nd spool. For a silk color preservative 
use equal parts of collodion and banana 
oilor Du Pont Household Cement thinned 
with Duco Thinner. Squeeze the cement 
» a bottle and dilute with Thinner. 
Water-white lacquer is also recom- 
mended. Two coats of preservative 
shouuld be applied, allowing at least two 
days between coats. 

In varnishing be careful to keep the 
brush off the snake guides. Factory rods 
very frequently are sent out with a film 
of hard, glassy varnish on the guides. 
This film is invisible but the line, passing 


int 
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back and forth through the guides, wears 
the varnish down to a ragged, knife-like 
edge which cuts and frays the line. This 
film should be removed with a small knife 
blade and the guide polished with strips 
of crocus cloth. I am satisfied that more 
fine double-tapered lines have been ruined 
from this cause than from any other, to 
the mystification and despair of the own- 
ers. Why the line makers do not caution 
the anglers to beware of this danger | 
cannot understand, for the reaction is 
naturally against the line and its maker. 
The angler does not realize the real rea- 
son for the line’s failure to withstand 
reasonable wear and condemns it with- 
out further investigation. 

Thus comes to a conclusion this article 
on amateur rod making. Limited space 
has made brevity imperative, but the 
writer will feel well repaid if other 
amateur makers find any new and helpful 
ideas to aid them. Perhaps later on we 
shall have something to say on double 
building, also a system of curve ordinates 
for comparison of rod actions, and sev- 
eral other interesting subjects. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
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to fish with live baits 
for channel cat fish, 
suckers, carp, rock 
bass, sunfish, perch, 
black bass and the 
trouts have a prefer- 


ence for the ordinary 
red worms that are 
obtained by plying a 





mattock or spade for 
a tew minutes in the 
chip-yard or a damp 











and loamy section of the vegetable garden. 
The ordinary red worm dug from chip 
yard or garden is, in my estimation, tl 
best all-around live bait we can find f 
the early spring creek, pond and river of 
the American fishing ranges. 

They beat the nightcrawler all to pieces 
for all-around fishing. They are tougher 
and have more wiggle and squirm and 


when they are carried in a flattish-like box 
that will fit into the pockets of the fishi 

jacket or trousers with some dampened 
gra 


of dirt and make them luminously brig] 


s or moss around them to scour thet 


and juicy-appearing there is nothing gets 
better results. Always be sure the worms 
on the hook are alive and kicking And 
the big sturdy ones with dark, deeply cor 


rugated heads and necks are the best of 


them all. They are snapped up right off 
the bat when they are dangled into a haunt 
of hungry fish, 

Fine worm tackle is a pleasant study. 
The hook should preferably be of a rather 
long shank and I am most partial toward 
the bronzed, hand-hammered or forged 
type of hook. For catfishing a gi Size 
hook is best. I like the size No. 1/0 i 
ordinary channel catfish and even for th 


smaller varieties of the blue cat, but for 
the largest members of the blue cat on 
should load a large No. 6 size Sproat or 
Limeric style hook with worms and use 
a good-sized sinker and a twisted gut snel 
For pan fish and rock bass, perch and the 
general run of black bass a size No. 6 1s 
about the best hook to use and a si! 
gut snell securely attached to the shank ot 
hook with good silk winding thread 
has been waxed and then finished off with 
some clear brushing lacquer. A snell of 
eight-inch length is about right and the 
sinker shou!d be not more than a quarter- 





gle 


that 





BRED BASS: 


DIXIE 


~~ 


TANLEY ALVERSON of Nicholasville, Ky., states 
S that Kentucky bred bass, like Kentucky horses, 
are real aristocrats with speed, power, courage 
and lots of discrimination. The latter is his reason 
for using Al. Foss Baits. Note the effort required to 
hold this seven-pounder caught in Lake Herrington 
on a Dixie Wiggler with a “True Temper” Rod. 


The Dixie Wiggler shown above, No. 13, 5 oz. 
No. 14, 33 oz. All brass highly nickel plated. 
Casts like a bullet, hook rides upright. With red 
and white bucktail streamer and extra hook, 90c. 





SHIMMY WIGGLER 


The Shimmy Wiggler, the world’s most famous wiggler. 17 
years of ever-growing popularity. No. 5, %s oz.; No. 6, 
¥ oz. With bucktail streamer and extra hook, 90c. 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER 


ee 


The Oriental Wiggler, pyralin body, different color 
combinations. Rides through the weeds with hook upright. 
Unusually effective for muskies, pike and large bass. No. 
3, °¢ oz.; No. 4, 4 oz. With extra hook, 90c. Musky size, $1. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
BOX 37, GENEVA, OHIO 


16-page illustrated booklet “‘From Coast to Coast 
with True Temper,” free on request. 


AL. Foss 


PorRK RIND GAlTs 


A TRUE TEMPER PrRooucT 
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ounce 
line 


While on fishing worms let us not ne- 
glect to ake mention of the fact that 
wall-eyed pike will take a hook baited with 


a good red worm menu. This is a very 
good still fishing bait for wall-eyes and it 


should be tried in deep eddy pools where 
there are rocky ledges and boulders. The 
bait should be lowered to the bottom, then 
raised just enough to clear the bottom a 
very few inches. Wall-eyed pike that are 


these ledges and rocky 
shine of the worms 


lurking 
lips will then see the 
nd be attracted. 


| HERE are several 
bottom fishing rigs 


de € p ul der 


different types of 


that can be nicely 


adapted to minnow and worm combina- 
tions for the extremely large and shy old 
gamesters that lurk deep under the bottom 
rocks and drift logs. These should be used 
where the angler understands the nature 
of the bottom and a solid sand or rock 
bottom neighboring close to some deep 
driftage or sunken rock reefs is preferable. 


This rigging is better adapted for boat 
fishing from the head of a pool than it is 
shore fishing. A four-ounce dipsey 
sinker with a short, ringed swivel at upper 
end is the first consideration for one type 
of bo atoms rig. Through the ring the line 
and to the end of line attach 


ier 


is threaded 


a snelled hook, then at a 12-inch interval 
above first hook clench a disc sinker over 
the line and back of this two other snelled 
hooks at proper intervals and above the last 
of these a small cork or rubber buffer to 
keep the rig off bottom. Bait with minnows 
and worms. A live minnow for first hook 
and a fresh and wriggling worm bait for 
second hook with another live minnow for 
the last hook makes the best combination. 


at the ordinary 


This rig will find fish t 
i thods fail to un- 


ngle hook still-fishing me 


cover. 
} poste wet-fly trouting I prefer to start 
working several yards above the head of 
a promising looking pool. If there has not 
been any work done over the pool with 
flies recently, try to make a logical ap- 
proach. It is preferable, to my way of 
thinking, to come onto the water from the 
hallow side. Start making the casts 
across the current of the approaching riffle 
nto the s] all W edd es ol the — 
shore. If there is some brush, all the bet- 


ter on that side. Draw the fli 
current, a shade fast. Work the ca 


's across the 
sts down 


efully, covering as much of the approach 
as possible to the head of pool. his pre- 
pares the angler for a killingly neat cast 
ind retrieve at the eddy forming the true 
head of pool. Here, almost surely, will lie 


a trout receptive to the inducement of a 
good fly. Make the cast a good one and 
bring it back with a swi ig belly to the 


line, - ee in the riffle. 





covering the en 


If nothing happens try the middle, across 
the current, into eddy water, where there 
is some obstruction forming a_ haunt. 

across the 


Allow flies to swing down anc 
current again and bring up and out with a 


clean sureness. Still, if nothing happens, 
persevere by trying a few longer casts, 
angling down the current below the fisher- 


Work these deeper and a 


man’s stand. 

little more slowly, by elevating the rod tip 
higher and drawing ingling-like over 
shoulder for return cast. This last try will 
be along the wing-tips of the bar slanting 
off from pool head and will usually hold 
the wary old trout that have worked down 
from the head with any faulty casts that 
may have been tried 


rod an; 
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Pei ife gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in, 


A Line Renewer 

(No. 2 size) and fasten 
bottom; place enough 
parawax in can to cover screw-eye when 
melted, put can on stove and turn the flam« 
low. When wax is melted run line throug] 
screw-eye and back out of can. Be sur¢ 


AKE can 


screw-eye in 





the line soaks well as it is pulled throug! 


solution and if you wish to color line add 


some oil color to suit. This is an excellent 
way to waterproof both set and casting 
lines so they will last for years—M/. / 
Voffsinger, Ind. 


Fishing with Dead Minnows 
HE 


species 


effective with an 
In a small wooden 
or tin box or a glass jar spread 
a layer of common table salt. Then plac: 
a layer of minnows, another layer of salt 
and more minnows until the desired num- 
ber of minnows have been packed. The top 
layer of minnows should be covered wit! 
salt and the entire supply will harden so 
as to stay on the hook well. They will 
keep for several days when packed 1n this 
manner. Take a Colorado style spinner, 
ize 4/0 either brass or nickel, remove th« 
two small hooks and replace with a No. 

long-shank single Thread this down 
through mouth of minnow, bringing the 
barb out above middle and reinserting again 
just above tail, leaving the barb exposed 
Used with a good 4-foot gut leader this 
lure will take large trout and bass in river 
where previously only smaller fish have 


heen caught.—L. EF. Idaho. 
Smoked Fish 


[> EAN the fish, but do not remove skin ; 
take out the back-strap pieces and the: 
cut the ribs where they join the spin 
Each fish then makes four pieces and thes 
hould be soaked in a solution of one part 


following idea is 
of minnow: 


suitable 


ho k. 


j 


I awWwrence, 


salt and eight parts water for four hour 
Build a fire of dry wood and put fish on 
screen or wire netting about three and a 


fire and cook for about 
fire with green 
for five hours. 
put in quart jars, 


half feet above this 
20 minutes, then smother 
alder or maple and smoke 
The pieces of fish can be 
ealed and boiled in a_ boiler—cold-pack 
method—for three hours and they will 
keep for an indefinite period. This is the 
method used by many natives along the 
western Oregon streams. It is intended for 
salmon and smaller fish do not need to 
soak in the salt solution quite so long. 
It is excellent for lunches or to serve as 
a cold meat dish—Kenneth A. Tobias, Ore. 
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Have Plenty of Weight at Foot of Waders 




















Editor I am planning « ng a { 
waders for trout fishing and as I have never 
I am turning to you for ad on what t 
is best suited to this fishing—waders with | 
et or the ones with sock feet It seems to 
it the sock feet would wr kle at tl 
1 foot and would re e size 
Am I correct? he = { 
Answer Personally I v he 
i se of the waders wit t s t 
1 can ws over these | t 
ot ce S¢ but Ww g stock 
which will come almost t t € ni 
s you sh ld wea 1 
nd canvas wading brogues w i split « 
down to the toe for 
hoes on feet of waders 
good strong leather laces to t kl TI 
wading shoes should be ver t ns n le 
should have holes along side and t for water 
flow out 1 good heavy soles wit trong m 
knobs or calks sprinkled pretty | ly over tl 
heel sole This allows one to wade er sl 
y rock and grave bot fall 
Also the weight of these he 5 1S ve 
essary to hold one down firt to the bottom 
stream in swift, rus} 1 
[he heavy wool stockings keep the feet, ank 
d legs warm in the cold water, s v 
essential in early spring espe > & me 
A Gob of Worms Is the Secret! 
Editor Can you tell me t effective 
ot taking bullheads 1 t 
t e of day, etc. ? I catcl 1 1 
8 to 10 inches, but I see quite a few of 
fellows taken in the same lake by others 
( N. C., Penn. 
Answer The best way to t I heads tl 
I have ever tried is to use a t bank 
throw-li where sucl f Z Ss perr 
the state law. Here is tl V t lo it 
please allow me to sa tl 
ig gob of nightcrawl is I 
ever found for them: Use 5 f feet 
enter’s chalk-line ind to € 1 f tl 
ttach a heavy sinker or iron weight which w 
both to carry it out when t t is 1 
1 also to sink it to botton I feet f 
the sinker attach a 20-inch staging of « 
linen line with a No. 4 Car ¢ 
O'S! hnessy hook. No sinker neces 
[wo feet up from the first staging attach anotl 
similar one with hook and third above tl 
second. Bait these hooks with a large nig! 
crawler, looping the entire worm « nd 
re to cover point of hook. G the 
e the first staging and t l time 
two then make the cast. At 
to a willow or some other |! first Do 
t the weight out too far as the hooks 
st either on the mud |} ing very 
close to it. Bullheads are very gregarious a1 
where you find one there w ; thers. 
hool of them sometimes rur to t score 
more of fish. They feed on the hottom or 
close to bottom and for t tl I 
Id est on the I I s 
tes prefer ng ¢ when t 
feed bar found st t the 
fish move their they wv 
Ss over ti at zg 
In the very heat of the d my preferer 
this type of fishing. The illhead likes sur 
tht and just before a heavy rain is the be 
ne I have ever found for them to bite. 
ct. &. 
Are Fish Color-blind ? 
Editor Some claim that fisl r lor blir 
Is this true? If fish ar l 
e does it make if lures 
red W. M. F., ¢ 
Answer It has been my tention that fish 
| e€ a good sense of dist g & t 
I would find no re n to explain why 
colors of artificial lures at times 
the season will command the attention of g: 
fishes. I have no hesit y in cl g that 
game fish have an exceptionally well-develoy 
ippreciation of colors, although there is no really 
concrete proof that this sense really exists offerec 
by even the most distinguished scientists It 
largely a matter of personal opinion, but were 
advising a mn 2 Ee angler on the matter of |} 
to fish successfully with artificial lures for gar 








lers 








ti 


es you can rest assured that I would not offer 
e suggestion that fish are color-blind! In Mr. 
sarles Zibeon Southard’s new book called, “‘A 
tise on Trout for the Progressive Angler,” I 


ea 


Mr. Southard summing up the whole matter 
whether or not fishes have a sense of color un 
rstanding by saying this: 

[hat trout possess the ability to differentiate 


between color shades, and even tints, under favor 
le conditions of light, water and weather condi 
ns, I am firmly convinced is a fact. It is the 
treme nicety of discernment under the most ad 
nditions encountered when fly-fishing 

t is in doubt.” 
I, personally, 
ful sense of 


nt nd color 


ntageous < 
attribute to all our game fishes a 
appreciation for both move- 
, one that is, perhaps, more highly 
would sometimes like 
idmit, and in this keenly developed sense (or 
nses) I believe lies the whole secret of angling 
and casting lure. I have 

any times expressed the belief that in the larger 
rtificials the movement of the lure has a great 
l1 more to do with a cunning gamester striking 
loes coloration. However, I find as I go 
rimenting with wooden casting lures 
1estion of coloration blends grows more 
I have found that old baits I 
time and discolorations and chipping off 
the tintings and colors, suddenly 


oped than we humans 





both fly 


with 


than 
ng expe 
that the qu 
nportant own 


fter due 


ot enamel nd 


become ineffective against certain species of fish. 
I greatly lean toward the lures that are made to 
; closely as possible represent in coloring as well 


shape, the minnow or other natural lure from 


which they are patterned. 
Of course, I always agree that not all fish are 
endowed with a sense of good color sense. Neither 


all humans. Many humans are color blind, 

animals color blind, and it is no more 
able to suppose that many fish have an 
r sense.—B, C. R. 


heence of correct cok 


Using Grasshoppers for Bait 





Editor Will you please describe the method 
of hooking grasshoppers for bait?—P. M., Calif. 
Answ [I prefer a _ rather finely drawn, 
bronzed hook with a medium long shank and a 
illish bend for this type of fishing. Then I 

1 hook between thumb and finger of the right 

1 and thumb and finger of the left hand I 

a “hopper.”” Turn the hopper belly-side 

the hook, the head down, and insert the 

t of hook under the shell-like plate that pro- 
tects tl per body of the insect, just above the 
t part of abdomen, and bring point of hook 
out t the lower end of throat. This hooks 
t ect securely, yet does not kill it. Then 
! A ne ect a 1 so that body is straight 
with stem of hook, the head down, facing bend 
of hook point and bend of hook are entirely 
1 This pe ts the grasshopper to move 
it freely. I seldom use a sinker on such a 


baited hook, but if it is a deep eddy where I 


st to sink the hopper quickly, I merels 





| ¢ 
! BB size buckshot to the gut leader 
eight inches up the gut above hook 
This the most nat 1 method I have found f 
1 g sshoppers, as almost every fish that rises 
to a isshopper snaps off the insect’s head first 
I ethod of hooking places the point of hook 
1 iti to insure a safe and instant 
\ the fis! B.S Be 


The Other Half of Fishing 


from page 9) 


(Continued 


1 
| 


steadily casting for hours and 
catching only fingerlings feel like packing 
up and going home. How does the Old 
limer do it? Or, better yet, what has he 
done? 

One very definite answer is this—he has 
waited for the big trout to start feeding. 
When little fellows are rising all over a 
pool it is a safe guess that it is not the big 
neal time. 

As a trout grows older his meal times 
occur less often. If one wishes to catch 
him on the dry fly, one must wait for this 
meal time, locate the fish by the rise and 
then make a cast to the right spot. One 
such cast is worth more than a hundred 
haphazard ones, 


1 
is Deen 


one s 


HE fact that, as a trout grows bigger, 
his meal times on the surface grow 


fewer and fewer, until finally he seldom, 
if ever, rises to surface flies, explains why 
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the bait and wet fly fishermen are more 
apt to land the big ones than the dry fly 
purist. In order to interest the big fellow 
who stays in hiding most all day, the lure 
must go near his retreat and have a special 
appeal to him. He rarely sees the dry fly 
overhead. 

All the trout, large and small, feed much 
in the same manner. When bottom feeding, 
they lie nearly on the bottom, darting here 
and there and back again, keeping the same 
general position during the entire meal. At 
such times food floating overhead is ignored 
—the dry fly would be useless unless one 
could do something to attract the trout’s 
attention. 

When it is surface feeding the size of the 
trout can almost be judged by the manner 
in which it takes the insects. The little 
fellows make a great how-de-do, splashing 
the surface with their tails in their efforts 
to catch the fly. But the big ones, from 
about ten inches and over, are very de- 
liberate and very sure of every move. They 
take a position a foot or two below the 
surface, watch the fly as it floats down, rise 
slowly to look it over and then suck it un- 
der. One can hardly see the dimple made 
on the surface. It is seldom that really 
big trout break the water with any com 
motion. 

Sometimes the trout are very lazy and 
fussy. They yawn a lot, look over the in- 
sects without great interest and take one 
now and then that seems to hit their fancy. 
\t other times they act as though they 
were starved, hit the food with a bang, 
taking nearly everything that floats over 
them, even small bits of wood and grass 
that I would drop down. On these days 
the trout nearly always return to the place 
at the table before spitting out the fake 
food. At such times a fisherman ought 
never be late on the strike—he 
plenty of time. And it means that one f 
is as good as another. At other times the 
fake food is spit out instantly. Timing the 
strike depends on how the trout are feed 
ing. If only we could know beforehand! 


too has 


\ 


NE likes to tell of the wisdom of trou 
how tricky, how sly, how cautiou 
they are. Sort of makes one feel that hi 
has really done something when he catches 
a big one. 
They are clever in their way and that 


cleverness increases with age. 3ut there 
are certain weak points in their make-up 
of which one can take advantage. Theit 


cleverness or wisdom is really a protective 
( hyness of anything unusual. It 
be a movement, a shadow, an unnatural 
bug or fly or one of a thousand dif 
things which will instantly send a trout 1 
hiding. One of their greatest weaknesses is 
the rapidity with which they ac- 
climated to the unusual if the unusual is 
repeated often enough. This weakness 1s 
not trout—most fish | 
studied have it to an even greater degree 

I never thought a trout would be afraid 
of that ideal food—the grasshopper. Im- 
agine my surprise when I tossed a live hop 
per on a pool in front of some feeding 
trout and the trout instantly disappeared 
into hiding. I could see their heads stick 
ing out from under rocks as they peered at 
the strange creature kicking on the surface. 
And yet I had caught the grasshoppers 
within fifty feet of the stream. It just hap- 
pened that conditions were such that these 
juicy tidbits rarely reached this pool—the 
trout did not know them. In another pool 
downstream the hoppers would be taken 
with great relish. I even know of a pool 
where a worm dropped into the water will 
make the trout frantic with fear. 

To follow up this surprise, I waited for 
the trout to start feeding again and then 
tried touching the surface of the water 
with a bivisible fly, dangling it at the end 
of the leader so that nothing but the tips 


lear rf as 


may 






be come 


1 
nave 


¢ 
confined to 


| 
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STEELRODS 
by Qristob. 





$930 THE BIG BUY! 


CHROME VANADIUM STEEL 
GENUINE AGATE GUIDES 
DROP OFFSET HANDLE 


In every vital essential of the ideal cast- 
ing rod, Bristol No. 60 triumphs! Despite 
its impressive low price, there are costly 
features aplenty: solid chrome vana- 
dium steels; genuine agate casting 
guides and top; drop offset aluminum 
handle with double cork grips; exclusive 
alignment device to prevent twisting; 
rich satin chrome finish. Lengths from 
3 to 5 ft. 


Another outstanding Bristol Solid 
Steel Casting Rod is No. 64, priced at 
but $5.50. Garnix casting guides; alu- 
minum drop offset handle; cork double 
grips. Lengths from 3 to 5 ft. 


Every Bristol Rod—regardless of price 
—is guaranteed for 3 years against 
defects in workmanship and material. 
Invest your fishing dollars in dependable 
Bristol Rods, Reels and Lines. It pays— 
especially at their compelling 1933 
prices. See them at dealers everywhere. 


WRITE FOR Send for our 1933 catalog giving 


i u i 5 
FREE CATALOG 5 eel pec of a Bristol Rods. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
618 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


<Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 
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of the hackle touched the surface. Once 
again the trout disappeared and down be- 
low I could see them watching the fly in- 
tently, only their noses and eyes being vis- 
ible. Surely it would be impossible to cast 
over these fish and hope for a rise. Yet 
it could be done, given time and patience, 
to get them accustomed to the casting. 


HEN I tried something else and made 
which changed my whole 
style of fishing. I had often wondered how 
it was that one angler could wade a pool, 
then another could follow shortly after and 
raise trout. I wondered just how long it 
took these wild members of the streams to 
get over a scare and what their reactions 
would be. 

I was lying along the big tree, my feet 
braced against the small trees on the bank. 
Below, in the crystal clear waters, not over 
six or eight feet from me, a fifteen-inch 
native trout was feeding. He had been 
there about five minutes when suddenly he 
eemed to look directly at me. I must 
have winked or something, maybe I brushed 
off a fly, for he shot out of sight and was 
seen no more for about fifteen minutes. 
Smaller fish moved up to feed. I felt that 
here was a foxy old fellow—that was why 
he had grown so large in a heavily fished 
stream. 

At last the big one came slowly from un- 
der the mass of roots, floated out until he 
was in full view, looked up at me and was 
gone again before I realized he had stirred. 
I’m sure I had not moved a muscle that 
time. Not over five minutes had passed be- 
fore the squaretail came out again. He did 
not seem so bashful but took his position 
and lay still, watching me. Then, of a 
sudden, he seemed to forget I existed and 
starting feeding with great gusto. 

After a few minutes I waved my note 
paper and the trout vanished, but only for 
a little while. After he resumed feeding | 
waved my paper again but he paid no at- 
tention. Then I waved paper and both 
arms—I even sat up, then stood up and the 
wise old man of the pool calmly rose to 


a discove ry 


his feeding as though I did not exist. He 
had accepted me as harmless. I couldn't 
believe my eyes—but there he was. Then 


I shook a branch and once more he was 
gone. 

It doesn’t seem possible that a trout could 
overcome his fears so easily. But when I 
stop to think of it, many a time I have 
entered a stretch of water and stood still in 
one place, casting and retrieving with only 
movements of the wrists. In a few minutes 
trout would be breaking water right beside 
me. I have even had them splash me and 
also use my legs as breakwaters while they 
rested in the eddy with their noses almost 
against my leg. Some of these fish have 
taken my fly within a few feet of me. 


HE next thing I wanted to find out was 

what a trout’s reaction would be to noise 
or vibrations. When the big native had 
again taken his place and started feeding 
I shouted as loudly as I could. He did not 
seem to hear me at all. Then I kicked 
hard against one of the trees on which my 
feet were propped. What surprising action 
I got! For a second the pool seemed filled 
with trout of all sizes, dashing madly 
about in circles, then, like magic—the pool 
was empty of life. 

Before I could open my mouth to ex- 
claim, I got another surprise—an enormous 
brown trout dashed up from near the rear 
of the pool—then back he flashed. In all 
my visits I had never seen him before, 
never have since. But I'll bet he’s there, 
just the same, one of those night feeders 
that hides all day. 

In about five minutes the small trout 
started feeding, then bigger ones came out, 
and finally the large native appeared. Giv- 
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ing them time to quiet down, I again kicked 
against the tree. The big fellow and some 
o1 the medium-sized trout were gone in- 
stantly but a few stayed out, although 
they swam about excitedly. Only a short 
time passed before the trout resumed feed- 
ing. I gave another kick, then a harder 
one, but now the trout paid no attention 
they kept on feeding as though my kicks 
were all in a day's work, 

These reactions radically changed my 
preconceived ideas on trout. I had found 
a weakness in their make-up which changed 
my method of fishing. Up until then I had 
always cast a long line of from twenty-five 
to fifty feet. I was afraid to approach 
too near. Since that time I rarely cast a 
line more than twenty feet and then only 
because it 1s necessary to reach certain 
spots. I have found that a slow, careful 
approach upstream will let you almost step 
on a trout’s tail before he becomes scared. 
In places where it is impossible to approach 
without being seen, I walk slowly in, take 
a position and wait. The trout re- 
sume feeding and a short line can be cast 
without scaring them. 


soon 





The author about to land one on the 
Neversink 


HE use of the short line gives one bet- 

ter control over the fly—it is easier to 
place it in the desired spot, easier to throw 
loops so that the fly will float over the fish 
first, one can strike with better timing, 
there is less chance of drag. In fact, the 
benefits are without number. The only 
prerequisite is that one move slowly and 
carefully at all times and cast and retrieve 
with the wrists, keeping the arms close to 
the body. Unnecessary movements of the 
body or arms or feet and waving of the 
rod should be avoided—movement catches 
the eve and trout are especially frightened 
by anything that moves. 

Another important conclusion is this. 
Where it is impossible to cast over trout 
without scaring them, that is, where your 
line or leader will at least keep them from 
striking your fly—keep on casting and in a 
surprisingly short time the trout will get 
over their alarm and begin feeding again 
even while the line is floating overhead 
Sooner or later they will decide to sample 
that fly or, if not that one, then the one 
you put on next. This continual casting 
has another appealling point—it sometimes 
awakens the interest of the big granddaddy 
of the pool. Maybe he thinks a hatch of 
those flies is on and he wants his share. 
Who would deny him! How to take ad- 





the fish 
the method of 
hight tl 


vantage of another weakness of 
has already been mentioned 
making them angry enough to 
lure. Curiosity is also a weakness. Often, 
when fly or plug casting, I have noticed 
fish following along behind the lure tryin; 
to find out what it is. It never occurred t 
me to make use of this curiosity until re- 
cently. 

One spring I was fishing for land-locked 
salmon in Moosehead Lake, Maine, to get 
a model for a book illustration. Som« 
the old timers were trolling with live bait 
with a spoon fastened about six feet abo 


1 
+ 


he minnow. I wondered why a spoon 
far ahead of the bait was successful. O 
course, it was an attention-getter but 
the time I did not connect it with a fis 


curiosity. 


OME years ago I invented a bobber tl 

could be pulled through the water with- 
out offering any resistance—neither the fis 
nor the angler felt it on the line. It wa 
shaped like a squid and wobbled as it 
moved in the water. 

Last summer these widely separated 
things all came together to turn a fishless 

i me the adds 

thrill of having a method of my own pro\ 
a fish-getter. We had been trolling in a 
private lake and having trouble with the 
bait catching on the rocky bottom. [ 
thought of my bobber and then of the 
curiosity of the fish. Why not use th 
bobber four or five feet ahead of the bait 
instead of a spoon, as they did in Moos 
head Lake, thus holding the bait off the 
bottom and arousing the curiosity of tl 
fish at the same time? When the fish 
lowed along behind the bobber, trying to 


day into success and give 


find out what it was, there would be thx 
bait minnow right in front of his noss 
apparently doing the same thing. Being 


kind-hearted, the big fellow would give tl 
little one a ride by swallowing him. And 
then the fun would begin. 

It may not have been just that way, but 
whatever it was, we caught eight fish in 
rapid succession out of the same water wé 
had been fishing in vain all day. 

Fish have many weaknesses of whicl 
one could take advantage if he knew then 
It is a matter of finding out what the 
are. And that is for each fisherman to d 
for himself if he really wants to get the 
most out of the game. 


Bass and the Fly Rod 
(Continued from page 15) 


before gone bass fishing together. He 
professed a profound ignorance concern- 
ing bass and all things pertaining there- 
to, but when I offered him some of my 
streamers and bass bugs, he declined to 
accept them with apologetic expressions 
of gratitude. His reason for thus tram- 
pling my pearls, so to speak, was that he 
knew much of bucktails and was con- 
tent to rest his case thereon. I led him 
to one of my pet pieces of water and then 
left him and went down stream far 
enough to get well out of his way. The 
glass was falling and the weather prom- 
ised rain and storms in the near future 
I found the bass to be well down in deep 
water and reluctant to rise, concerned as 
they were by nature’s warning that 
storms were approaching with attendant 
possibilities of high water and rolling 
rocks. 

As I say, the bass were slow in rising 
but I noticed that every time I glanced 
at my friend, he was busy fighting a 
hooked fish. Finally curiosity overcam« 
me. For a man who knew little of bass, 
he was doing inordinately well, so I 
walked up to watch the show l 


He would 
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cast as long a line as possible out across 
the deep water of the pool. Then he 
would light a cigarette or admire the 
scenery while his line and fly sank toward 
the bottom. Then in short and well- 
spaced jerks he would strip his line in 
through the guides so that his bucktail 
would proceed across the bottom of the 
pool in an uneven and eccentric manner, 
directly past the noses of the bass lying 
there. Only once, in the half hour that | 
watched him, did his lure return to him 
alone to be recast. The rest of the time 
he had on a good fish before his buck- 
tail was halfway back to him. When the 
fish are down deep and coming slowly if 
at all, this is a good thing to remember. 


HE “bass bug” is to bass fishing what 

the dry fly is to trout fishing. More 
and more each year new and varied types 
and styles of bass bugs are being placed 
on the market. There are, however, two 
basic models or, if you will, classes, into 
which the various kinds of bass bugs may 
be divided. These are the bug type in 
which class I place also the artificial 
mouse (see Fig. No. 4), and the feather 
minnow type (see Fig. No. 7). 

A short survey of any good tackle store 
will show you that there are many varia- 
tions of these two types but there are a 
few pointers which may be useful in mak- 
your selections. The first item to 
consider is the question of how a particu- 
lar bug will pick up from the surface of 
the water when it is retrieved along with 
forty or forty-five feet of line and leader 
for a recast. A bug which will dive en 
the retrieve instead of picking up easil) 
from the surface is a snare and a delu- 
sion. Unless great care is used, a broken 
rod tip will often result, particularly 
when a long line is being used so that 
considerable force or snap must be em- 
ployed in order to get the back cast well 
up. I have found it best, therefore, to 
choose one with a pointed nose and see 
that the point is fairly well centered so 
that water resistance is equalized. 

The next feature is buoyance. I have 
found that a bug which floats well up 
on the surface will not only “play” better 
and stand rougher and—more important 

lower handling, but will allow an in- 
crease in the length of the necessarily 
heavy leader and keep the tell-tale end 
of the line farther away from the fish. 
It will also pick up more easily than a 
bait which tends to submerge. It is well 
to choose a bug which, if it lands upside- 
down on the water, will tend to right it- 
self so that the hook point hangs down. 
Lastly, see that the shank of the hook 
used is of sufficient length for the point 
of the hook to be well clear of the cork 
body of the bait. The reason for this is 
obvious. Using this type of lure is in- 
deed a joy. Small-mouths hit them as a 
rule with a “head and tail” rise, often 
coming clear of the water on the strike. 
They sometimes prefer them to the 
streamer fly and spinner, particularly in 
the evening and after dark. For large- 
mouths the bass bug is to my mind the 
most killing lure so far developed. They 
take them generally with an easy confi- 
dent roll which is a joy to the eye of the 
beholder and the larger fish will rise to 
them when they will look at nothing el 
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WORD or two as to methods of 
4 handling the above-mentioned lures 
may possibly be useful. The wet fly or 
the streamer and spinner are usually cast 
toward the shore and then retrieved to- 
ward the angler for a reasonable distance 
before recasting. There are a few things 
which may be well to bear in mind. On 
retrieving, don’t just drag the fly through 
the water. Keep it “alive” by varying its 
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speed, twitching the rod tip, stripping the 
line and so on. Retrieve it fairly rapidly 
on one cast; on the next, retrieve it slow- 
ly, always remembering to “keep it alive.” 
In other words, give it variety. Bearing 
this in mind will make a big difference 
in the looks of your creel at the end of 
the day. 

With the bass bug the virtue of va- 
riety enters in as strongly as it does in 
wet fly fishing. It is a good rule (if rules 
can be applied to fishing, which I doubt) 
never to fish a bug the same way twice 
over the same spot. Let me illustrate. lf 
you are fishing over a good fish whose lo- 
cation is known to you, this is about the 
procedure. If fishing in a river, cast 
about two or three feet above the fish; 
if fishing in a lake, cast directly over 
him. Allow the bug to rest motionless 
on the water for two or three seconds. 
Then twitch the tip of the rod, causing 
the bug to stir on the surface (this is 
sometimes called “winking” the bug) and 
allow it to rest again for another sec- 
ond. Don’t hurry. Then, with an irreg- 
ular series of twitches and short jerks, 
retrieve it slowly toward you and recast. 
This time allow it to rest for an instant 
and then jerk it hard enough to make a 
splash on the surface. Repeat this after 
a short wait. Then retrieve the bait with 
a series of unevenly spaced jerks, a little 
faster than before. On the next cast have 
the bug hit the surface with a good whole- 
hearted “plop.” Twitch it hard enough 
to have it splash on the surface once or 
twice. Then retrieve fairly fast, making 
the bug skip and jump in short hops. You 
can do all this according to the dictates 
of your own fancy, always remembering 
to keep the bug “alive.” Many times a 
bass will follow the bug fifteen or twenty 
feet before striking and it is well to have 
this in mind up to the very point of lift- 
ing the lure from the water. 


HERE is another very important point 

in bass fishing, and this is true re- 
gardless of the type of lure being used 
and does not apply to the fly rod alone. | 
refer to the question of the relative im- 
portance of distance between the angler 
and the bass. How far away from yot 
should your fly, lure, bait or what yor 
will, be placed in order to be most effec- 
tive? That eminent writer, Zane Grey, 
stated in no uncertain terms 11 [ 
his books that, should a large bass catch 
sight of you—and by large he meant five 
pounds or better—your chances of hook- 
ing him, for that day at least, were re- 
duced to the zero mark. I am inclined to 
agree with him. Compared with other 
fresh water game fish, I believe that the 
bass rates first in intelligence. True, this 
quality is often overbalanced by his bad 
temper, courage or greed, but he is es- 
sentially intelligent. 

For example: Some years ago, while 
visiting a fishing club in the Catskills, I 
was introduced to a young man who 
wished to learn something of fly rod fish- 
ing for bass. A trip to the Delaware 
River was arranged and when we were 
setting up our tackle to start out I learned 
that the stoutest rod he had brought with 
him was a four-ounce Leonard, eight and 
one-half feet in length. I supplied him 
with terminal tackle, explained to him 
the method of using it and we began fish- 
ing. Being, you might say, host, I in- 
sisted that he go through the water ahead 
of me. Handicapped as he was with his 
small rod, he could not get his fly very 
far away from him and at the end of the 
day he had taken one small bass. Fishing 
behind him, through the same water and 
using identical tackle, I managed to pick 
up a good mess for both of us. Now this 
man is a sound fisherman, well versed in 
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streamcraft from years of trout fishing. 


The credit goes not to me but to the rod 
I was using. I could outcast him by a 
margin of from ten to fifteen feet, and 


so stay farther away from the fish, where- 
as he had to crowd them a bit. I have 
seen this happen not once but many times. 
How far away from you should you fish? 
My answer, without trying to be funny, 
has always been—as far as possible. Of 
course, where bass are plentiful and the 
water is fished but rarely, this may not be 
necéSsary, but generally it is a good idea. 


FeISHING with the fly rod has its ad- 
vantages. First and foremost, it elim- 
inates the bait nuisance. Hours of back- 
breaking labor in gathering bait may be 
put to far more pleasant use and the un- 
wieldy bait pail may be left ‘at home. 
Under most conditions the fly rod will 
take two bass to the bait fisherman’s one. 
I believe this to be a fair statement. 
While fishing is most emphatically not 
a competitive sport, I have many times 
proven this to my own satisfaction, as 
well as to the satisfaction of not a few 
bait fishermen. Why then fuss with bait? 
Then too, from the conservationist’s 
angle, fly fishing is a decided improve- 
ment. A fish which has been taken with 
bait is usually hooked so deeply that he 
often dies when returned to the water. 
A fish hooked on a fly is hurt but slightly 
if at all. Of course there are exceptions, 
but they are comparatively few. With the 
replacement value of a ten-inch bass in 
the New York State streams and lakes 
figuring somewhere around $1.60, this fac- 
tor alone should be given some thought 
by the honest and thorough sportsman. 

ere is a short cut to conservation which 
should not be lightly disregarded. Added 
to all this, the fly rod is a pleasant tool 
to handle. Fishing toward the shore, 
around rocks, sturhnps, under bushes and 
about the pads, every cast is an accuracy 
cast. There is nothing of the “chuck 
and chance it” involved. Even if the 
fish are not coming, there is fascination 
about using it that makes the day a pleas- 
ant one. And you will learn more about 
bass and their habits in a week with a 
fly rod than you will in a whole season 
of bait fishing. 


Picacho Puddlers 
(Continued from page 19) 


flax, locally termed “water moodies.” 
Duck food of several kinds had been 
planted, and considerable milo maize had 
been fed the birds. The lake had been 
built for irrigation purposes, and yearly 
in the past had gone dry. With the 
coming of other available irrigation 
waters, the lake had been allowed to 
maintain a decent level. Bass and blue- 
gills had been planted and were increas- 
ing greatly in numbers. 

The water in the deepest part was 
some 12 feet, and in this open expanse 
deep diving ducks remained perfectly safe 
from the invading gunners. Only twice 
_a week during the ge | season do the 
club members shoot. any waterfowl 
congregate at this oasis, and are not 
burned out, remaining all season, and at- 
tracting others of their kind. More ducks 
are remaining each year to nest, a re- 
markable thing, it seems, in so hot a cli- 
— rar 

“On opening day last year, everyone 
killed his limit,” said Bill. “Many stood 
on the levee and shot their ducks from 
dry ground. After a few weeks of shoot- 
- ing, the birds would remain in the cen- 
ter of the lake, refusing to go near the 
shore ‘when we had an open day.” 
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APLOCK.of. wary. pintails put a stop 
k to further. discussion. Our Susies in 
the warm sun, sat. drowsily on the water, 
and refused to ‘call. Taking out a duck 
caller, I. ‘blazed . forth—“Q-u-a-c-k, 
q-t-a-c-k, kak,. kak, kak, putter, putter.” 
The sprigs swayed sharply in our direc- 
tion. A Susie, coming to life at my ef- 
forts; added her voice, and even Old 
Jack, the drake, rasped out a lazy drawl- 
ing word of enticement. 

“They are circling,” whispered Bill. 
“What a flock—must be fifty of them.” 

“Yes, but they’re wise,” Jim whispered 
back. “If they give anything of a shot, 
we better take it. Sprigs don’t decoy 
very easily.” 

“Swish.” In they came about 40 yards, 
I guessed. We stood up hastily, and rat- 
tled ‘out pump guns. 

One—two--three—four down. A fifth 
bird wavered, hard hit, then upward he 
went, climbing towards his comrades. 


-Almost vertically he paddled the ether, 
‘then suddenly his head fell back, and he 


dropped, as dead as a canned salmon. 

Across the open expanse of water we 
saw the boats of three gunners going in 
towards the clubhouse. No doubt they 
had their limit. Lazily we lounged in the 
boats and told of ducking experiences, 
far and near. Bud curled up on an old 
coat, and snored, as only a young re- 
triever can snore when a warm southern 
sun caresses him. 

“Plop. Plop.” 


WO little ruddies had dropped in from 
nowhere apparently, and now were sit- 

ting stiff-necked eyeing old Jack with 
suspicion, and he, hard-boiled old bird, 
returned their gaze quite insolently. 

For a minute we watched them, then 
they started swimming away. Jim imme- 
diately steod.up and flushed them, mak- 
ing an easy double. 

One of the birds was unlike any ruddy 
I ever saw. His stout, broad little bill 
was a light blue with a white marking, 
similar to that of a scaup. His back had 
a decided golden bronze tint, almost 
as highly colored as the brown on a cin- 
namon teal. His- plumage, build, shape 
of body, bill, and head, were distinctly 
that of a ruddy, even to his short tail, 
but his color scheme was all “haywire.” 

“S-sh, don’t move.” Bill crouched 
tense as a mallard drake stooled brazenly 
into the decoys. 





.surely they waited for all the hunters to 








Bill in his cat-tail hideout 


I shouted at him, then brought him 
down with a resounding “plop.” Bud, 
overjoyed, hastened to gather the bird. 

“No, I don’t think we have a hog in 
the club,” said Bill, answering my ques- 
tion as to how well the boys. respected 
the law. “They all seem to realize that 
we've got to. give the ducks a break 
if we’re to have them with us very long. 
Several members are bringing their boys 
with them, and we're saving some for 
these young fellows. Many of the fellows 
kill six or eight and quit at that. Few 
of them use decoys, preferring the higher, 
ase shots around the edge of the shal- 
ows.” 


M, ever watchiul, pulled down a high 

single and snapped a picture of him. 
His good natured joshing was _ short 
lived, when Bud returned to the boat 
with a lank spoonbill. Bill carefully set 
it aside for Jim to take back to Bisbee 
with him. 

“Don’t you think you fellows would 
really conserve birds if more of you used 
decoys?” I asked Bill. “Seems like long 
range shooting is hard on wildfowl, too 
many cripples get away. The shooting 
is sportier, but I hate to see a wounded 
bird escape.” 

“I have thought of that, too,” Bill re- 
plied. “We would ‘probably kill more 
ducks, though, using decoys, and that 
might about offset the cripples that 
escape. I notice a few dead ducks that 
get away into the marsh, but they are 
not so numerous. A few years ago many 
ducks came here and died. We thought 
they were some of the sick Utah ducks, 
as that is where our main flight comes 
from. This water is sweet and has no 
alkali, so we knew they did not get their 
poison here. Since the Government has 
worked on those Utah birds, we have not 
had one sick. duck. None in the last two 
years that I know of.” 

Eleven o'clock, Bill pulled out and 
picked up the blocks and Susies, Bud 
riding along and taking a keen delight 
in the whole performance. Jim and | re- 
mained in hiding to cover Bill’s exit, and 
sure enough, we gathered in-the pair of 
teal that invariably drift by when one 1s 
picking up. 

Slowly we paddled up the lake towards 
the clubhouse. With-the glasses I could 
see hundreds of ducks floating lazily 00 
the placid lake. Redheads, canvasbacks, 
mallards, sprigs, scaups, fish ducks, rud- 
dies, a heterogeneous combination; [e'- 
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get off the lake so that they might again 


'“enjoy three days of unrestricted freedom 


in the shallows. ' 


EACHING the dock, Bud sprang 
-* nimbly ashore witha great rattle of 
paddles, and frightened squawks from 
the Susies. ’ 
‘ “Twenty-four birds for the three of us,” 
Jim remarked after counting the broad- 
bills. , “That’s eight apiece,. and that’s 
plenty. We are allowed fifteen each, but 
who needs more? I had as much fun as 
I would have had if I’d killed -all of them. 


“The rest of them make a pretty picture 
out there on the lake. They are something 


to think about and come back after.” 
Climbing the dike to go to the club- 
house where “Big” was getting dinner, I 


‘paused to look -back over Picacho. I 


gazed across the wide expanse of fresh 
water dotted with ducks. I. looked at 
the wonderful armada of duck boats. I 
gazed at the per ~full of ~ contented 
Susies ‘chattering over a feed of milo 
maize, for all- the world like a similar 
pen of birds might chatter along the IIli- 
nois River with their ration of yellow 
corn. It all seemed like some pleasant 
dream to me, all of this in the middle 
of an Arizona desert. Then thinking of 
the Picacho as I had imagined it, I 
laughed. 


Super Steelhead 
(Continued from page 20) 


could not be moved with the minnow. 
Roderick was taking his rod to pieces 
as I opened my fly box to put the minnow 
there, when a’ particularly appealing fly 
caught my eye. That fly looked rather 
nice. I’d try one cast for luck. 

I put on a nice tapered cast. and at- 
tached the fly—a Silver Doctor. I cast 
and twiddied the lure in my most appeal- 
ing way. I cast again over that deep 
eddying hang-out of Mr. Steelhead. Noth- 
ing doing. 

“Try the fast water, smarty” yelled 
Roderick. I did. Just one cast and then 
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—the crashing rise took place. The fish, 
the fish of fish was on! 


Ae churning -rush down- 
stream to the dark water of the pool. 
Six or eight frantic leaps—the line cut- 
ting through the water—a mad rush up- 
stream, a half smothered sideways leap 
and a dash downstream again. I felt the 
handles of my reel throbbing against my 
palm as I tried to check the rushing mad 
thing. I knew the seventy-five yard line 
was nearly all out. I tried to follow, 
but the water poured in over the tops of 
my waist-high waders. To go farther 
would be suicide.. The reel stopped and 
I gained a foot—six feet—twelve feet, 
only to lose it again: I yelled to Rod to 
run downstream with the gaff and try to 
do something. 

Then I gained sqme line again. He 
was tiring—surely his fight was weaken- 
ing. Then, just as I felt sure that I had 
him under control, he made a catapulting 
rush down towards the foot of the pool. 
The ‘line was all out. I was nearly all in. 
The strain would break cast, line or hook, 
but I hung on desperately until Rod ap- 
peared at the bend. Reaching out he 
hooked the line with the gaff and I let 
go the rod. Pulling in the thirty yards or 
so he dragged the rod into his hands and 
reeling in, walked down to where the ex- 
hausted fish lay in the shallow end of the 
pool. Three minutes later I reached him 
in time to see the still threshing trout 
gaffed and dragged ashore. 

Our fish—not Rod’s fish, not mine, but 
ours—enough for two surely, for that 
trout weighed just twenty-two pounds. 

“I_knew a Silver Doctor would get 
him,” panted Roderick. 


Monarchs of the Muskeg 
(Continued from page 11) 


woodsman at my elbow assured me that the 
animal was at least 500 yards away. Ten 
minutes of intermittent, stirring noises, and 
I thought I saw a black shape moving 


within the forest across the water, but I. 
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could not be sure for the passing animal 


never came into the open: 


‘Tsar night P. E. Wilson reported two 
bulls at the far end: of the upper lake, 
but no one had managed a shot. In his 
opinion the moose were ranging a little 
farther up the valley, and it was there 
that we should continue our hunt. Then he 
climaxed the day by concocting a perfect 
bannock which he mixed and baked in the 
same pan. During the dark hours we were 
suddenly brought upright in our sleeping 
bags by the shot-like snort of a roving bull 
moose. For a few minutes we listened to 
the successive sounds ~of this animal’s 
movement, which the night so magnified 
that he seemed almost at hand. I ques- 
tioned the veteran guide who lay close by. 

“That bull’s a half mile away,” he said. 
“He’s headed for the country above here. 
Do your sleeping fast, ‘cause we've got to 
be up and after him in less than three 
hours.” 

The quest at daybreak found me with 
Wilson and Bertholf. Lammers and Stad 
set out in advance of us, working up Hunt- 
ers Creek, while our remaining trio pres- 
ently angled up an easy valley slope. On 
a low, barren crest we halted to train 
binoculars upon the great basin which lay 
before us. The area immediately below 
was a veritable nightmare of fire-swept 
timber and windfall. Fire in dense young 
jack pine, followed by terrific storms had 
resulted in a scarred desolation. 

By careful observation our glasses picked 
up three moose feeding near the edge of 
an alder thicket approximately 2500 yards 
across the valley. Immediately behind the 
game was a retreat of green timber. 
situation offered a mean and uncertain 
stalk, but we started out with high en- 
thusiasm. Our advantages were that we 
had almost the entire day before us and 
that the wind was decidedly in our favor. 
It was our plan to cross the valley, skirting 
two small lakes, then to swing into the 
timber below the moose. Through this 
cover we hoped to approach within reason- 
able shooting range. 

Into the matted windfall we plunged, 
and there ensued what seemed an inter- 
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minable battle with the dry, treacherous 
poles and branches. Falls were numerous 
and sometimes nasty. There were occasions 
when we did not touch soil for sevéral 
hundred yards as we attempted to travel 
on i? of the network of ghost wood. 
Traveling a little less than three miles re- 
quired almost four hours. But at last we 
reached the timbered area, and here move- 
ment was a relaxation as we followed an 
easy game trail. ‘We had not observed the 
moose for more than two hours. 

A half mile along the edge of the timber, 
and our guide motioned us to silence. From 
ahead came the sound of horns contacting 
dry branches. In a minute we moved on, 
cautiously, only to pause again as Wilson 
indicated a moose bed which had recently 
been occupied,..He determined this by plac- 
ing the palm of his hand upon the area 
of matted grass and packed earth which 
was still warm. But as Bertholf and I 
were anticipating a sight of the game any 
minute, our guide again held up a mois- 
tened finger and immediately confided this 
frank and discouraging opinion. 

“Boys, we'll be mighty lucky if we get 
a shot. The breeze has shifted and the 
buggers have winded us. I think our best 
bet is to run for it, and maybe one of us 
can sneak in a running shot when they 
break cover—that is, if we can drive ’em 
into the open.” 

Running as noiselessly as possible we 
gained perhaps another hundred yards be- 
fore the great animals ahead commenced 
to stampede. But now a loud, rattling 
sound grew in the forest, which I may best 
describe by likening it to that originating 
from a load of loose lumber being driven 
over a rough street. A few paces farther, 
and we crashed from the trail to the edge 
of the timber where again we overlooked 
a portion of the great, dead basin. 

“Too late,” muttered Wilson; “but look 
at ’em go!” 


HE moose, two big bulls and another 

which was either a young bull or a 
cow, were trotting through the windfall 
about 800 yards away like thoroughbreds 
on a racetrack. .They stepped lightly over 
obstacles as high as a man’s chest. Their 
massive horns lay back unresistingly upon 
their shoulders. As the animals crossed 
a strip of muskeg between two lakes we 
saw two more bulls strike out from an 
alder thicket and join the retreat. Our 
disappointment increased accordingly. 
glanced at Wilson who was watching 
through his binoculars, but was surprised 
to note that his focus was not upon the 
game. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “It’s Lam- 
mers and Stad! At the tip of that green 
strip across the valley.” 


I searched the area he indicated but 


could see neither movement nor color. 
Nevertheless, our companions were there 
down among the fallen trees low to the 
ground. If not diverted, it appeared that 
the bulls might cross within 100 yards of 
the men. Through our telescopic eyes we 
watched this drama, eager to see our dis- 
e— climax the day’s effort with 
a kill. 

As the animals came abreast the tip of 
the timbered strip I caught sight of the 
hunters as they rose from cover. One of 
the moose tossed his head and wavered, 
and we guessed correctly that he had been 
hit, although the sound of the shot did not 
reach us for several seconds, it seemed. It 
became apparent that the gunners, both 
using .30-30 carbines—the heavier rifles 
being in our division—unfortunately were 
concentrating their fire on the foremost 
bull. More shots echoed across the valley, 
and the marked animal stopped dead still 
and shook his head. But in a few seconds 
he continued on again to disa with the 
other moose over a rise of land. 
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“Well, they got their meat,” exclaimed 
Wilson, “and we played dog.” He looked 
at his watch and then at the gray sky. 
“Three o'clock, and we’re about three or 
four hours from camp. We'd better hit the 
trail back and let Stad and Lammers trail 
their bull alone. If he travels very far 
don’t expect the boys back tonight.” 


‘Tus a day of hunting in the bush 
country passes all too quickly. We 
struck out for camp and arrived just as 
darkness set in. Immediately after supper 
we turned in, only to be aroused by a dis- 
tant shout. This call, of course, heralded 
the return of Lammers and Stad who 
finally decided that the comfort of a sleep- 
ing bag surpassed a bed in the windfall. In 
a little while they dragged into camp with 
a strange story. 

“We held our fire on the big bull,” ex- 
plained Lammers, “and we must have hit 
him several times because he left an ‘easy 
blood trail. Some of the lead must have 
gone completely through him, for some- 
times where he crossed over logs there 
were twin marks of red. Wherever he 
rested the blood lay in thick pools. Stad 
said he didn’t see how the bull could still 
be moving. After a mile or so the trail 
became very erratic, and indicated that 
pauses had been frequent. Finally we came 
to a spot where the old moose must have 
rested several minutes. There was so 
much blood that it didn’t seem possible that 
he could have moved on. But he wasn’t 
around, and in the twilight we couldn't 
pick up the trail again. It looked just like 
the old boy had sprouted wings.” 

Stad, however, felt certain that he could 
pick up the trail again in the daylight, and 
Lammers slept with the thought that he 
would be the possessor of a good head on 
the morrow. 

Just before I went to sleep that night I 
noticed a strange cold breeze swaying the 
jack pines above. I thought no more of 
this phenomena until daybreak when I 
shook several inches of snow from my 
cover, the season’s first fall. The white 
blanket meant that the trail of the wounded 
moose would be obliterated, but Stad was 
still determined to find the “meat.” He led 
us back to the vicinity, our vague plan 
being to search the area as well as we 
might, then to hunt a neighboring valley 
which returned in a parallel direction to 
the valley of Hunters Creek. If more 
snow should fall we felt it advisable to re- 
turn to the ranch and then retreat to lower 
regions before the road became impassable. 


StaAD showed us the spot where they had 
lost the bull’s trail. Here we could see 
blood showing through the snow. Now 
both guides agreed that the moose must be 
dead. There followed a systematic search 
in which we examined all cover within a 
radius of 500 yards. Then we moved in a 
broad skirmish line along the probable 
route taken by the wounded animal. 

The morning passed with the bull still 
a minus quantity. Our interest in him 
lessened steadily, and shortly when we dis- 
covered the tracks of two other moose in 
the snow, we were ready to forget vague 
possibilities for exciting realities. We pro- 
ceded to follow the deep tracks, and were 
led across a low divide into a neighboring 
valley much the same as the valley of 
Hunters Creek. It had the same sort of 
windfall, and similar lakes and muskeg. 

The tracks we followed led almost to 
the shore of the first lake, then angled off 
in a direction parallel to the shoreline. 
Between this turning point and the water’s 

was a good stand of timber, and we 
worked thr this in order to search the 
far shores of the lake. Half hidden by 
brush we were focusing binoculars on far 
inlets when I heard a little laugh from Stad 
Marsden. He was pointing toward a bit 





of rocky shore less than 100 yards away. 
A huge black carcass lay half submerged 
along the margin. It was a bull moose, 
half covered with snow and ice. As we 
approached Stad wore a satisfied expres- 
sion, and Lammers was smiling broadly. 
In a few minutes all doubt as to the identity 
of the animal was gone. Stad showed us 
several bullet wounds. 

“Funny thing,” remarked Lammers, 
“that the fresh tracks should lead us to 
this carcass.” 

“What I can’t understand,” added Stad, 
“fs how this old bull managed to cover so 
much ground after being hit as many 
times as he was.” 

“Maybe he didn’t,” said P. E. Wilson 
with raised eyebrow. 

“You're telling us, I suppose, that he 
flew here?” 

“Why, Stad,” replied Wilson in affected 
reproach, “haven’t you told the boys about 
the moose hawks we have in this country?” 


Bobwhite of the Backwoods 
(Continued from page 25) 


“I can hear no more of Buster,” Earl 
said, pensively. “Guess Sam made a kill.” 

“He either killed the rabbit or Buster,” 
I interrupted. “But listen to the old fel- 
low crash through the brush. He’s chas- 
ing something.” 

“Come back hyar!” Sam yelled. 
it, yuh danged poodle!” 

“Buster’s got his rabbit,” Raymond de- 
clared. “He'll bring it to us in a short 
time.” 

Buster soon emerged from the brush 
and dropped the rabbit by a stump near 
where Raymond stood, then sat down and 


“Drap 





Where Buster flushed the quails 


panted. Sam was raving and thrashing 
about in the brush, destroying much of 
the surrounding scenery. Later he showed 
up, pretty well spent from his chase. 
“Guess thuh little devil figgered it was 
his’n,” Sam panted, as he picked up the 
rabbit, placed it in the crotch of an oak 
bush and started to reload his old soft- 
coal burner. “I’m out fer rabbits, boys,” 
he announced, pouring in a charge of 
powder. “Told my woman I'd bring in 
a few this mornin’. If yuh get a chance 
t’ kill any, an’ don’t want ’em, jest hang 
’em in them hickorys where Owl Holler 
comes into Buffalo. I'll drap by an’ get 


We readily agreed to his proposal, be- 
cause it was our intention to hunt where 
Owl Hollow intersected the broad Buffalo 
he He was still ramming away vig- 
orously when we left him. > 








C WAS perhaps a half hour later when 
we reached an abandoned farm, on 
which some dilapidated buildings stood at 
the edge of a small field. The field lay on 
the ridge and had not been cultivated 
for many years. From the north side of 
this field the land sloped gradually to 
the road below. Most of this slope had 
at one time been cleared, but was now 
quite thickly grown up with oak, buck- 
brush, sassafras, sumach, and briars—an 
excellent place for bobwhites. 

We entered this likely looking place in 
extended formation and started through. 
Bob was growing impatient because he 
had nothing to carry. I would likewise 
be disappointed if this place failed us. 
Our greatest worry was Buster. He was 
not accustomed to hunting with caution. 
His idea of a successful hunt was a rip- 
roaring, rearing-tearing affair. Restraint 
worried him ‘and seriously hampered his 
hunting technique. Chub, the Collie, sub- 
mitted much more readily. 

We were nearing a small ditch in the 
center of the brush patch, when a rabbit 
hopped out ahead of us and started lei- 
surely away. This was too much for Bus- 
ter. No rabbit could take his time in his 
sight. The little dog, in spite of all we 
could do, tore after the rabbit. He had 
not chased the rabbit 30 yards when about 
twenty big plump birds exploded from 
the buckbrush all around him, without 
affecting him in the least. 

Several of the birds went straight 
away from me, but luck was with me, 
for I stopped two of them for a double. 
Earl and Raymond got in one blast each 
—both of them bringing down a bird. 

“Accidents will happen,” Earl jested, 
while Bobby rushed out to retrieve my 
double. 

“Nothing to it, boys, just look over the 
rib, then press. If more than one bird is 
desired, repeat the operation as often as 
the case may require—presto—double,” I 
instructed. 

“He'll get over it, Raymond,” Earl put 
in. “He'll get over that when the birds 
get into the timber.” 

We were soon over in the section where 
the birds had _ settled. There were some 
trees that would likely interfere with our 
shooting. We approached cautiously, 
ready for something to happen. But 
quail have a way of making a hunter 
jumpy, whether he is ready or not. 


UDDENLY, a ball of feathers shot out 
from the buckbrush at my feet. and 
zigzagged away among the trees. I got in 
but my charge went where he had_ been. 
A little farther. on ‘six noisy brown boys 
went up like they were shot from a cata- 
pult and zoomed over the bushes. Earl 
and Raymond each scored a single. When 
I tore into my bird with the other barrel, 
a puff of feathers floated lazily away and 
the bird came down with an audible 
thump. 
“That? ll be ’nough outa that covey. 
Wanta leave some for seed,” Earl de- 


cided. » Let's get on down to Buffalo 
Valley. 
ed Earl,” Bobby complained, “wish 


you'd shoot some rabbits for Sam, like 
you said you would.” 

Earl and Raymond soon had Buster 
doing his stuff to perfection, with Chub 
doing fairly well, himself. In less than 
half an hour Bobby had all the rabbits 
he cared to carry for Sam. Uncomplain- 
ingly, he half carried, half dragged his 
game to the place the old-timer had sug- 
gested, where we hung them in a small 
hickory sapling. 

We then entered the broad: valley and 
statted hunting the brush and weeds 
along the ditches and fence rows. Ray- 
mond and I were on the west side of a 
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ditch, and Earl and Bobby were on the 
other side. We were nearing the place 
where the cover ended, when ten birds 
took off with a muffled roar, almost from 
under Earl’s feet. I could see Earl swing 
his Ithaca up, and at the first blast I saw 
his bird drop from a light fog =f feathers 
and come down ker-plunk. He swung 
around slightly and fired again, complet- 
ing a double. Raymond and I each sin- 
gled on this flush. 

We had not yet reached the place where 
the birds had gone down, when we chased 
out another covey, out of which each of 
us made a kill. We followed them till 
we had bagged three more birds—the 
limit for one man, then decided it was 
enough. It is not the number bagged 
that makes a hunt a success, but the fun 
one has in doing it. None of us-had any 
desire to kill till we had the limit, which 
to me, seems pretty high. 

“Thar’s bobwhite in them backwoods,” 
and there’s quail on the Missouri prairies. 
There always will be if all hunters hunt 
them as Earl and Raymond do, and do 
their part toward killing off the enemies 
of this great little upland game bird. 


Texas Buck—Beginner’s Luck 
(Continued from page 23) 


occurred. The muzzle of that gun began 
describing circles in a way that made it 
impossible to align the sights. Listen, 
mister—don’t ever brand this buck ague 
business as a figment of the imagination 
or a malady that can only attack one of 
inferior mentality or debilitated nerve. 
There just naturally must be some hidden 
quality in venison on the hoof that dis- 
organizes a man’s faculties under certain 
circumstances. If I believed otherwise, 
I would feel inclined to draw a veil of 
secrecy around this incident. Old hunt- 
ers have told me of being attacked x. |S 
this disease after they had killed many a 
deer. 

After failing to overcome the unseen 
force that threw my front sight into such 
shameful gyrations, I rested the rifle in 
the fork of the little tree in front of me 
and again tried to get a line on the old 
buck, who still stood in perfect uncon- 
cern. Man, the way the twigs and leaves 
began to fall was a fright. It seemed 
like an earthquake was agitating that 
tree. I simply could not believe that all 
the vibration was finding its source in 
me. In desperation I pulled the trigger. 
There is no telling where the bullet went, 
but the old gentleman with the rocking 
chair on his head did not budge. Three 
more times I let fly with the same result, 
or absence of result, and then the idea 
must have percolated into his head that 
all was not as it should be, for he rapidly 


began to get away from there. All at 
once I was steady as a rock. erking 
loose from my forked rifle rest, I drew 


bead on him as he plunged into the brush 
a hundred yards away, but missed again. 

Now comes the worst part of all. Per- 
haps such unmanly details should be left 
unrecorded, but while I am at it I might 
as well make a clean breast of every- 
thing. My gun fell from my hands, and 
I sat down on the ground and completely 
unswallowed my breakfast. If an_honest 
confession is good for the soul, I think 
you will agree that my spirit ought to be 
pretty well chastened my now. 

Well, so much for that. I lit a cigar- 
ette and sat down on a rock, still facing 
the valley below, and let all the gloom 
imaginable settle down on me like a som- 
ber mantle. My rifle lay across my knees: 
The cigarette burned away between my 
fingers, unnoticed. Suddenly a whistling 
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Meet Some Prize-Winning 


Average Sportsmen 


HE FOLLOWING were the winners 

in the second monthly “Average 
man™ Contest announced in our June 
issue: 







First Prize to Victor P. Ras- 
mussen, Clarkston, Utah. On 
your right, gen the 


farmer and 
sportsman and 
preference of our readers 
of the front section features 
June number. Member of the 1931- 
32 Rifle Team of the Utah State 
Agricultural and 
member of the Cache ty 

Fish & Game 
Association, he would rather 
fish and hunt than eat. 


tlemen, appears 
ugly phiz of Vic Rasmussen, modern 
college student, model 






to C. R. Frost, 2836 


Second 

No. Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mrs. Frost says that the only 
way her b re Fa 
“Average Sportsman” is the unique 
alibis he brings home instead of fish. 
He submits, however, some photos 
of good strings of bass and 
like many other Standard Oil 
salesmen he knows where to 


Third Prize to Walter C. Weisel, 


farm, his avocation is,.bunti1g 
and fishing.. Ob his 


outdoor experience been 
broad enough to make him a 
geod judge of what sportsmen 
ike. 
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Mt. Illinois. 
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snort sounded right behind me, and I 
sprang to my feet, wheeling as I did so 

cocking the old. carbine at the same 
time. A buck had topped out on the brow 
of the hill above me and, for all I know, 
may have been standing there for some 
time sizing me He was not over fifty 
feet from me. Apparently we both went 
into action at the same time. One leap 
backwards would have carried him out of 
my sight, but he started running — 
the slope, headed towards my leit as 
faced him. There was no suggestion of 
the old ague present this time. That 
malady had had its way with me and 
gone, leaving me forever inoculated against 
another attack. 

The buck was running through or be- 
hind brush so thick that I could scarcely 
see him, but there was an opening just 
ahead of him and as he showed up in it 
I gave him the works. The open-nose 
bullet caught him behind the left shoulder, 
wrecked all the blood vessels in his chest 
cavity and broke his right shoulder as it 
made its exit. He died almost in his 
tracks. He was a young deer with a 
small head of horns having eight points, 
but he looked plenty good to me then. 


DRESSED him out and beat it for 

camp. By much circuitous driving, I 
finally worked the car in to where I could 
see the handkerchief that I had tied in a 
prominent place, and my venison was 
soon hanging in the Schmidt milk house 
under the home windmill, where it was 
safe from flies. 

The account of this deer hunt would 
not be complete without telling about 
Pete’s escapade that afternoon. As I was 
cruising around I came upon Mack re- 
clining at full length on top of the main 
ridge, and I was kidding him about his 
infernal laziness when we heard two 
shots below us, close together, followed 
by a third after a brief pause. We knew 
old Pete was getting him some action. 
Mack and I crowded along in the direc- 
tion from which came the sound of the 
shots, and from our vantage point on the 
slope as we were descending towards the 
flat, we caught sight of Pete and his prey. 
Let me digress right here long enough to 
bring his story down to this point, and, 
first, to mention the knife that he drags 
around with him. 

This knife of Pete’s is a _ veritable 
sabre. Where he ever got hold of it, and 
why, is a mystery to me, but, anyhow, 
it is his dearest possession. Why, he 
won't even go fishing without forcing 
himself to stagger around under the 
weight of this machete. Before we left 
home we assured him that if he failed 
to get his buck it would be largely be- 
cause of this self-imposed handicap of im- 
peding cutlery. 

Pete had located a “scrape” in the edge 
of a small thicket, and had sat him down 
to “still hunt.” These “scrapes,” where 
a buck in rubbing his horns has scratched 
away the bark in a circle about two feet 
from the ground, usually on a sapling 
some two inches in diameter, are fre- 
quently points of attraction, not only for 
the buck who makes them but for his 
rivals as well. 
little four-pointer st 
view of our well friend. I relate 
what follows with the full realization 
that accounts of two deer in one day 


out in plain 


standing to be shot at more than once 


will be received by ar 
tongue-in-cheek skepticism, but the facts 
must’ be recorded regardless of their 
credibility. 

Pete cut down at.his deer twice in 
quick succession, missing both times. In- 
stead of being alarmed, the buck merely 
a few steps forward «and 


Well, before long ‘a fat 





again with his head and most of his body 
concealed by .the bushes, but with his hind 
part. im full view.. Pete knew he would - 
have to account to us for those two rapid 
shots. He said he hissed at the buck, 
“Mister, it’s yours or mine”; then took 
a deep breath, aimed as low as he possi- 
bly could and let fly. His bullet broke 
the deer’s spine just forward of the hips, 
and Pete unsheathed his meat axe and 
rushed in to administer the coup de grace. 
The deer sat up as Pete grabbed a horn 
and lunged for its throat—and then the 
battle began. 


It lasted twenty minutes and was in 
full swing when we hove into view on 
the slope above. I don’t know yet why a 
final shot was rot employed to end it, 
but, anyhow, when it did end the buck’s 
head was almost completely severed and 
his antlers, fore-legs and shoulders were 
nicked in many places. Pete’s left 
shoulder was badly wrenched and he was 
covered with blood and everything. The 
knife marks on the deer lent color to our 
claim that. Pete chopped down on him, 
as with a sabre. Mack and I also fur- 
ther embellished our version of the affair 
when we got home by asserting that, 
after the combat had raged awhile, we 
saw Pete draw a line with the toe of his 
boot and dare the buck to cross it; and 
that he finally tied his knife on the end 
of a long stick and bayonetted the poor 
critter. 

After supper we went up to the ranch 
house and spent a jolly evening with old 
man Schmidt and his family. All three 
of us were rightfully entitled to all the 
ragging we got, although Mack declared 
it was unjust to attribute to laziness his 
failure to see a buck, since it was not 
exactly because of energy and sagacity that 
Pete and I had_been successful. 

When Mack learned that one of the 
Schmidt boys was an expert at the art 
of calling deer by rattling antlers, he im- 
mediately waxed enthusiastic and an- 
nounced that he would never rest until 
he had mastered that style of hunting, 
which appealed to him on account of the 
minimum amount of foot work involved. 
Before we left for camp to turn in, he 
had made all arrangements with Otto for 
next morning. No fresh horns were 
available except the trophies Pete and I 
had garnered that day (which we prompt- 
ly declared to be inviolable) so Otto took 
two separate..antlers of. a pair he had 
secured the previous season and put them 
in water to soak over night. Their plan 
was to conceal themselves before day- 
light near a group of “scrapes” that Otto 
had located, and to start their proceedings 
as soon as it was light enough to shoot. 


wa we got together at noon next 
day, old Mack looked plenty sheep- 
ish and had very little to say about his 
experiences that morning, but net so Otto. 
The latter’s account of what happened 
was a glowing one, and he told it with 
much gusto. 

It seems that everything went accord- 
ing to schedule. Otto would take one 
antler and ram it point first against the 
points .of the other, and withdraw it 
slowly, rattling the two together mean- 
while. He had been at it only a few 
minutes when a big buck jumped over a 
bush right in front of them and put on 
the brakes, stopping in his tracks not 
over thirty paces away. His tongue was 
hanging out and apparently every hair 
on his hide was roached the wrong way. 
Mack raised his gun, shut both eyes and 
blazed away with the inevitable result, 
and the buck swapped ends. and disap- 

red above the same bush over which 

e ad arrived. — 

“By Golly,” says Mack, “I missed him, 





Otto! Call him back! Call: him back!” 
Oh, sweet petunias! 

That afternoon Mack went back up on 
the ridge and again lay down to take a 
nap. When he awoke there was a ten- 
point buck feeding about eighty yards 
away. Mack rubbed his eyes until he was 
sure that he was not being victimized by 
an apparition, and then hauled off and 
killed the buck with one shot. Can you 
beat that? The Son of Rest had triumphed 
—and how! 

Late that evening I filled my limit with 
a second buck, but he had a freak head. 
He was of good size and fat as butter, 
but his six-point antlers were deformed 
and so small that I had to watch him a 
long time after I had stalked him, before 
I could tell that he had any horns at all. 
Only when he finally turned his head so 
that I caught-it in silhotiette against the 
sunset sky was I able to be sure. The 
Schmidt boys said his horns and his un- 
usually fat condition were evidence that 
he had been wounded the previous year, 
but I was unable to find a scar on his 
hide. 

Next'‘morning we made an early start 
for home. My venison was the kind for 
which the Light of my Life had expressed 
a wish, ‘but if I could have had the head 
of Domingo’s buck, even though his meat 
might be so tough you couldn’t stick a 
fork in the gravy, I ‘would gladly have 
forfeited both my tender carcasses. 

As we were leaving the Schmidt place 
after our farewells, the old man, who had 
been chuckling to himself as he examined 
the deformed head of my second buck, 
called after me. 

“Say, hombre,” he yelled as we slowed 
down to hear him, “I'll bet if you could 
look up the family history of that deer 
of yourn, you’d run into some scandal 
about his mammy and some old he horned- 
frog. Look at them horns! Haw!” 

Yours ever, 
JIM. 


Before the Railroad Came 
(Continued from page 7) 


Centennial Prairie, through Crook City, a 
mushroom town—and if two-legged crooks 
were meant, it was rightly nan.ed. It was 
here the boys sometimes spent their money 
after being paid off. They unloaded the 
wagons first, and then loaded themselves 
up with all kinds of red-eye, and it wasn’t 
long before anything was liable to happen, 
and usually did. The sky was the limit in 
those wild towns. 

“On the Centennial Prairie some hide- 
hunters had rounded up a herd of 1000 buf- 
falo, and killed all of them. The carcasses 
were so close together that you could jump 
from one to another for 4 of a mile, and 
half of the hides were lost because it froze 
up before they had them all skinned. It 
was useless slaughter like this that helped 
send the Indians on the war path. 

“We had to unload our wagons and get 
back to the Centennial Prairie before night 
because. there was no feed for the cattle 
anywhere else, and we usually camped two 
or three days to rest up and make repairs 
before starting back, 

“The expression, “Thar’s gold in them 
thar hills,’ was very true of the Black 
Hills, and there were plenty after it. Some 
days the streets of Deadwood would be 
crowded with miners coming in for sup- 
plies, and in a day or two they would be 
scattered to the four winds again. If one 
did get a good pile panned out there was a 
big chance of -him being killed or tortured 
for it, There were gunmen galore from all 
over the West, who would just. as soon 
shoot a man for his gold as look at him. 

“Deadwood Gulch had been worked over 
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and over by the miners; then the Chinks 
who had a settlement just below;*panned it 
over to get the leavings, and there is still 
gold in the streets of Deadwood today. 

“Three main trails entered Deadwood 
besides the Ft. Pierre trail in 1877: one 
from Sidney, Neb., through the Bad Lands, 
another from Bismarck, Dakota Territory, 
and the Cheyenne trail through Red Can- 
yon, where the stage was held up so many 
times. The famous Deadwood Dick, about 
whom many dime novels were written, rode 
the Cheyenne-Deadwood stage line, and not 
one dollar was ever lost in holdups while 
he was on top, rifle poised and a sawed-off 
shotgun in his boot. Richard W. Clark 
was his real name and a big piece of: the 
Old West went when he died in 1930 at the 
age of 84. In those days he had the sharp- 
est eyes and the quickest movements of 
any man I ever saw. 


“ais a long jump backwards to when 
the old coaches used to roll into Dead- 
wood on the gallop, drivers cracking their 
whips like pistol shots, to the accompani- 
ment of a few good yells—a different 
world that was. 

“Life was cheap on the old frontier and 
Deadwood was. no exception. Whiskey, 
women, or robbery were back of most of 
the killings. 

“There was a notorious woman known as 
‘Deadwood Georgie,’ who was married to 
a gambler, but left him and went to live 
with a freighter named ‘Sandy,’ who had 
his camp north of town on Whitewood 
creek. Her husband followed her there, 
quarreled with ‘Sandy’ and then shot him. 
It was all a put-up game to get his 
money, as he was supposed to have had 
quite a lot. 

“It was the same with Preacher Smith, 
who was killed the year before. Daugher- 
ty, whom I’ was with now, knew him, and 
had often told him not to travel from camp 
to camp alone, with money on him. He 
used to preach the Gospel on the streets, in 
saloons, gambling houses, dance halls, or 
wherever he could -get an audience. The 
story goes that Calamity Jane once took 
pity on him as he was being jibed by some 
men in a saloon, and snatching off the big 
hat she wore, shouted, ‘Come on, boys, shell 
out, give the sky pilot a lift,’ and a good 
sized stake was gathered in both cash and 
gold dust. The next day he was found 
in Boulder Canyon dead, with his Bible 
lying on his chest; but the money was 
gone. 

“In my twenty years in the West I 
have found several corpses half buried 
in some lonely cabin, or scattered around 
a gulch. Killed for a handful of gold, 
no doubt. 

“The year before had been a stirring one 
in the Black Hills. Wild Bill Hickok had 
come there and located a claim, wanting to 
settle down to a more peaceful life. He 
was engaged to marry a girl in the East. 
On Aug. 2, 1876, ‘Cross-eyed’ Jack Mc- 
Call fired on him from behind, and ended 
the career of. the West’s greatest gunman. 
This followed closely the gallant stand of 
Custer and the 7th Cavalry on the Little 
Big Horn, which stirred the West as noth- 
ing ever did. 

“Buffalo Bill had given up his theatre 
engagements in the East and was back in 
buckskins again as an army scout; a com- 
mission he held under Gen. Sheridan for 
life, and was ‘Looking for his first scalp 
for Custer,’ as he put it. 

“T saw Cody and Gen. Sheridan in Dead- 
wood together the summer of ’77, and a 
striking pair they were, too. Two fine- 
looking. men, the like of which we won't 
see again, They were looking over loca- 
tions for a. fort.” 

(Concluded in nest issue) 
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F ONE would a-hunting go on horse- 

back he needs must have a way of 

carrying his rifle for utmost conven- 
ience and a minimum of bother to both 
horse and rider. Here many men have 
many ideas, but the most accepted form is 
a leather scabbard fastened to the saddle 
by sling straps and swung underneath the 
stirrup leather. But the best method of 
slinging it is another one of those contro- 
versial subjects which often gives rise to 
strong and lengthy discussions among 
mountain men and hunters of the West. 
Every fellow has his pet idea which he 
swears by against all comers—yes, I have 
mine, too—but outside of a few kinks and 
hitches it usually narrows down to left or 
right side with muzzle pointed forward or 
back. 

In Fig. I is shown the most common po- 
sition for the saddle gun. The front sling 
strap is usually run through the fork of the 
saddle while the other is buckled into the 
back latigo ring, if a double-rigged saddle, 
or looped through the rear tie strings, with 
the straps adjusted so that the gun swings 
under the bend of the knee. This works 
nicely with little inconvenience. Care, 
however, should be used in adjusting the 
sling straps for best results. The barrel 
should lie at a slight angle, with the stock 
only high enough to prevent the gun’s 
working itself forward out of the scab- 
bard. Raising the stock too high brings it 
up where it is more apt to catch brush or 
low limbs besides being often in the way 
should one want to do any rope work, 
wrestle a refractory led-horse or perhaps 
take the kinks out of his own mount on a 
frosty morning; while if too low, it is 
likely to work. forward, besides jabbing the 
horse in the neck every time he makes a 
right-hand turn. 

The advocates of this style recommend 
it as being handy and non-troublesome be- 
sides keeping the gun always within easy 
reach and capable of being jerked into ac- 
tion by one swing forward and up. More- 
over, it is where a passing glance now and 
then will assure the owner that it is snugly 
in place. 

Fig. II is much the same, except that the 
gun rides at more of an angle. Some of 
the boys favor this method strongly, but 
they are mostly plains and open-country 
men. This style puts the stock a little 
closer to hand, and the straighter pull-is a 
trifle less awkward and quicker to get into 
action. Also, it is less given to working 
out of the scabbard, especially where there 
is much downhill going. But it is not so 
well suited for use in hill country or tim- 
ber. The upreared stock is more of a 
brush catcher and the low slung barrel is 
prone to bump against rocks, logs, etc., in 
narrow trails and in crossing rough coun- 
try or down timber. This usually results 
in a damaged scabbard and occasionally a 
front sight bent or knocked off. The. stock, 
too, is considerably in the way if one 
wishes to do any roping or other work 
while mounted. 

Another strong favorite is a  scab- 
bard turned back-end-to as in Fig. III. 
The best way to sling the scabbard for 
this is to loop the forward sling strap 
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Packing the Saddle Gun 
By Glenn R. Vernam 


through the front saddle strings and buckle 
the back strap around the saddle cantle. 
Running this rear strap through a slit in 
one of the jockey tie strings on the op- 
posite side will keep it from slipping up 
over the cantle and will anchor it down 
flat against the back of the seat, where it 
will not be noticeable to the rider. The 
gun should hang under the bend of the 
knee with only a slight drop toward the 
muzzle. This brings the end of the barrel 
up high enough that it doesn’t interfere 
with the action of the horse’s shoulder and 
keeps the stock down out of the way. 


N using this method it is preferable to 

turn the rifle right side up in the scab- 
bard. This keeps the stock down where it 
doesn’t interfere with mounting or tying a 
blanket roll or slicker behind the saddle, and 
leaves the gun sights on the upper side well 
out of harm’s way. If adjusted properly, it 
lies flat against the horse and whatever in- 
clination the gun has to work backward is 
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halted by the rise of the animal’s hip bone. 

The advantages of this style are several: 
There is no stock sticking up or out in 
front to be in the way or catch brush— 
the swell of ‘the horse’s shoulder shields the 
end of the barrel from hooking onto any- 
thing. It is more compact and less in the 
way besides being safer for the rifle. Those 
who use it say it is very little, if any, more 
awkward to get the rifle into action than 
with the other methods. It is fully as con- 
venient to lean back and pull, bringing 
the gun out pointed forward, as to bend 
forward and pull and turn the gun end 
for end. 

And if one dismounts before shooting, 
which happens in the majority of cases, it 
is much handier, because no time is lost 
between dismounting and drawing the rifle. 
Since it is on the right side while he dis- 
mounts from the left, the rider can throw 
his leg back over the cantle and, just as 
it clears the horse’s rump, pull the gun 
free with his right hand as he drops to 
the ground. This leaves the weapon in 
position for instantaneous shooting, either 
across the back of the horse or in the op- 
posite direction. Try it. It works like a 
charm, in a single smooth, continuous 
movement. 
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NOTHER method, less frequently used, 
but still having its supporters, is to 
sling the rifle in a vertical position from 
the saddle fork as in Fig. IV. It is slightly 
easier to draw than some of the others and 
there is positively no chance for the gun to 
work out, but aside from that it has little 


in its favor. The stock is rather bother- 
some and very much in the way, and, 
except with a very short gun, the end 
of the barrel is prone to bump the horse’s 
leg as well as the rider’s toe when 
hurrying or dodging about through rough 
going. 

Then there are the left-handed boys who 
carry their rifles in the same position, only 
slinging them on the left side of the horse 
instead of the right. These are many and 
their claims of superiority for this style. 
It has its merits, too. 

Slung forward as in Figs. I and II, the 
rifle rides as easily and conveniently on the 
left side as on the right. Moreover, it is 
slightly quicker on the draw; the right 
hand goes across to grip it by the breech, 
jerking it clear of the scabbard and across 





This eens of Claude M. Kreider in Cali- 
fornia deer country shows the rifle slung 


in the manner advocated by Harry 


McGuire 


to shooting position all in one smooth 
swing. All things being equal, it is really 
swifter and smoother than the straight out 
and reverse movement required with the 
right hand scabbard. 

Another thing, if one is. already dis- 
mounted he will naturally be on the near 
side of his horse—have to be if he has the 
average Western cayuse—thus the gun is 
easier gotten at than having to reach across 
the animal’s neck for it. Otherwise, it is 
rather a toss-up and chiefly a matter of 
personal preference. 

Fig. III with the gun on the left side has 
little to recommend it over the other styles, 
except, perhaps, for a left-handed shooter. 
He would find certain advantages in it. It 
has the safety and convenience of the right- 
hand style, but it needs must be drawn 
with the left hand and then carried for- 
ward and across to position, when shooting 
while mounted. Also, one can’t draw it 
while dismounting, as with the opposite 
form, but must be clear of the saddle be- 
fore he can get at it. However, there are 
those who use it and wouldn’t swap meth- 
ods with anybody. 

In fact, this applies to any particular 
style of carrying the saddle gun. -What- 
ever method one finds best suited to his 
particular needs and tastes and which 
works out most conveniently for him is 
the ideal style for him to adopt, re- 
gardless of what his trail mates may think 
or say. 


Editor’s Note:—In my experience the gun 
should be carried on the left side of the horse 
(except, of course, in the case of a bolt-action 
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rifle—the bolt of which, if it is carried in the 
position of Fig. 1 or 2, will not allow it to be 
carried on the left), for you will want the gun 
oftener when you have already got to the ground 
than you will when you are sitting in the saddle. 
A man who kills his game from the saddle is 
more fictional than real. I prefer a modification 
of the style shown in Figs. 1 and 2—probably 
closer to Fig. 2. Mr. Vernam has not mentioned 
the fact that if the rifle is slung as horizontally 
as in Fig. 1 it is apt to interfere with the horse’s 
turning his head to that side. The advantage to 
the style of Fig. 2 is that the horse can turn 
his neck underneath the rifle butt. Besides, in 
a long day’s ride, comfort is important and if 
you carry your gun as in Fig. 2 the gun will bulge 
less into your leg than it will if carried as in 
Fig. 1. 

As for the style shown in Fig. 3, I would under 
no circumstances advise it. If you go up a 
steep grade and your horse gives a sudden jump 
the rifle is very apt to come out of the scabbard, 
with possible serious consequences. As for the 
style shown in Fig. 4, I don’t find it practicable 
because the lower part of the gun swings against 
your leg all day. This is, however, the proper 
way in which to carry a fishing rod, which is 
light and can bounce against your stirrup without 
causing particular inconvenience. 

The final desideratum in this question seems 
to me to be comfort and safety rather than speed 
in drawing the weapon.—Harry McGuire. 


Wells of the Desert 


ANY. prospectors owe their lives to 
the barrel cactus and others who 
have succumbed from thirst on the desert 
could have saved themselves if they had 
known that each plant contains two to 
three quarts of palatable drinking water. 
The barrel cactus or bisnaga (also 
visnaga) looks like a small barrel growing 
end up. It has a single tap root and is 
covered with long sharp spines. It blooms 
in the spring with a ring of yellow flowers 
about the top. The flower buds are edible 
but they are not the most valuable parts of 
this cactus. 

To tap its welcome water supply the 
thirsty prospector slices off the top, pounds 
the interior pulp with axe handle, gun 
butt or a stone. The water collects at the 
bottom and can be dipped out with a cup 
or sucked out through a,small hole. 

Indians have used the body ot the barrel 
cactus as a fireless cooker, hollowing it 
out, dropping in hot stones, placing food 
over them and recovering the end. The 
bisnaga is also called the compass plant 
because it invariably leans towards the 
southwest. The spines are the cactus 
toothpicks sold in Mexican curio shops. 
Spines are also used to pin and fasten 
seams, as fish-hooks, tattoo needless and 
Victrola needless. Cactus candy is made 
from the rind of this extremely useful 
plant—M. H,. D. 


The True Voyageur Canoe 


"THREE types or sizes of canoes were 
popular with the old time voyageurs 
who played so important a role in the de- 
velopment of the North Country. These 
craft were of unusual length, made of the 
bark of yellow birch and sewed with red 
spruce roots over a white cedar frame. 

The largest canoe was called the Mon- 
treal or canot du maitre. It measured 35 
up to 40 feet in length and required four- 
teen men to man the red cedar paddles that 
flashed rhythmically along either side. This 
canoe was employed on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. 

Next was the bastard canoe or batard, 
propelled by ten paddlers and measuring 
about 30 feet. The third and smallest size 
was the North Canoe, about 25 feet long 
and used on smaller lakes and streams. 
This craft could transport 144 tons of 
goods in addition to the crew of eight. 
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HERE is a very important distinc- 

tion between making a small boat 

serve temporarily for a big one and 
trying to convert a small boat into some- 
thing else. 

It is perfectly possible and practicable 
to put a camping top on a rowboat and 
provide all the essentials of a cruiser. The 
value of the boat when you bought it—and 
when you come to sell it—was and is as a 
rowboat. The top and equipment are part 
of the cost of camping. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the cost or value of 
the boat. 

A great many people make the mistake 
of building a permanent structure of some 
sort on a small boat and are then sur- 
prised to find that these additions have 
taken from instead of adding to the value 
of the boat. A freak is always hard to 
sell. A rowboat with a house on it rep- 
resents a rowboat less the time and effort 
required to remove the superstructure and 
to restore the original lines. The material 
removed has no value, Such a “house” 
compares to a pack- 
ing case house such 
as youngsters some- 
times build. 

However, the mat- 
ter has a much more 
serious aspect. A 
boat is designed, or 
was at some time 
designed, to carry a 
fairly definite load 
and to face fairly 
definite forces— 
water pressure, air 
pressure, gravity. 
When you build up 
a cabin you not only 
add weight but you 
change the lines of 
the boat in the water, 
you increase the sur- 
face that feels the 
wind, and you dis- 
turb the center of 
gravity. The result 
is far from seawor- 
thy. The idea seems 
to be that the impro- 
vised cabin-keeps the 
weather out. What apparently. is over- 
looked is that the boat: as ‘such is outside 
with the weather and not inside in the 
cabin. That by the way is a good thing 
to remember about any closed boat. 

et a good many letters from tinkerers 
but i do not often get a chance to admire 
their handiwork. However I recently 
made up in quality what I lack in quantity 
for I had a work of art drop in on me the 
other day. “Drop in” is accurate, for it 
dropped all the way in. To. be exact I 
found out later that some boys had bought 
it and weré on their way e with it. 
It sank a few minutes after they had tied 
it up for the night. The wonder is they 
got as far as they ‘did. 

This boat apparently had been built up 
so often that you could figure its age by the 
successive layers like a tree. Originally 
it might well have been an ordinary 18- 
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Poor Economy in Boat 
Construction 
By Bruno Beckhard 


foot fishing skiff. Its present waterline is 
only a little below what originally was the 
top wale. It was first raised one plank 
all round. Then it got a cabin starting 
perhaps two feet from the bow and run- 
ning to amidships. Later still it got a 
cockpit with a raised floor, and back of this 
a short deck raised well above the cock- 
pit. This left both ends rather low, but 
another season built up the bow with a 'box- 
like structure open on top and flaring 
rather wider than the front of the cabin. 
I do not know what this was for unless 
it was to catch rain water or to serve as 
a bait well. 

The motor was half in the cabin, half 
in the cockpit, and the cockpit half was 





Here two types of boats serve each a different, practical purpose 


covered with a permanent box. 
hinged piece on top of this box made it 
possible to see the motor from the cockpit, 
but this opening was nearly three feet 
above the motor. There was a door about 
14 inches wide from the cabin to the cock- 
pit and there was a hatch about_16_ inches. 
by 18 inches over the ‘cabin.’ Nice place 
to get out of in a hurry—maybe. Two 
low berths took up the last possible chance 
of getting anywhere near the motor. (This 
is a common fault with designers whose 
fun lies in building rather than operating 
a boat. In this particular instance after 
ten hours’ effort to dry out the motor it 
was found simpler to tear down the above 
mentioned box so that the engine could be 
removed. ) 


The superstructure stood about four feet _ 


above the waterline for slightly more than 
half the length, about- two feet amidships 


A 3-inch 


and three feet aft. The cockpit floor was 
16 inches above the bottom. A few hun- 
dred pounds of cement were required aft 
to counterbalance the weight of the cabin. 
Scupper holes above the cockpit floor came 
barely above the waterline and took in 
water whenever the boat listed. Since it 
could hardly stay upright in any sort of sea 
or with anyone moving on board, the cock- 
pit must have been a fairly good substitute 
for a bath tub. 

The cabin was built of inch pine and the 
roof, to make matters worse, was double 
planked. In at least four places two-inch 
planks were used for minor reinforcement. 
A gas tank and a fresh water tank were 
placed under the after deck—although how 
the water was supposed to get from the tank 
to the cabin remains a mystery. The cabin 
was full width and the only way to reach 
the bow was over the top. With the top 
swaying rather more than a hundred de- 
grees on a circle of six-foot radius the trip 
forward under way must have been some- 
thing to write home about. 

Boats of this type 
use very little fuel 
because two or*thrée 
trips serve to scare 
oft all the owner’s 
friends and possibly 
the owner himself 
and thereafter the 
boat stays at its 
mooring. After the 
paint has weathered 
the owner is pretty 
apt to decide that he 
needs a rather differ- 
ent type of hull, and 
in due course he is 
lucky if he can re- 
cover the value of 
the motor for the 
whole outfit. 

In the casé we 
have been consider- 
ing the accomimoda- 
tion desired called 
for a 32-foot hull. It 
would have cost con- 
siderably less to pick 

‘ up an old hull of the 

--required size-even if 
it needed ‘considerable rebuilding than it 
cost to assemble the misfit—and the rebuilt 
32 would have had some resale value where- 
as the overburdened skiff had none. That 
is why, even apart from the question of use 
or enjoyment, it is almost always poor 
economy to try to.crowd. more. accommoda- 
tion or equipment on a hull than its size 
suggests. 


ys eight many amateur builders assume 

“Why can’t I?” attitude, that is, 
they. seem to think that a suggestion to 
limit what they put on a particular hull 
is a reflection on their skill as mechanics. 
There is no. particular relation between 
ability to build and ability to use, but 
ability to use is determined not by the 
owner’s ‘skill. but by the lines and char- 
acter of the hull. 

The boats in use in any one place are the’ 
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result of available materials and processes 
modified by years and years of practical 
hard-won experience. As a result there is 
reason behind even the simplest lines. In 
the case we have been considering the 
original hull was designed to carry the not 
inconsiderable load of a fish net in the 
stern. The cock-eyed cabin with all its 
surplus weight could have been carried aft. 
But mounted forward it completely ruined 
the boat. 

More important, however, than the eco- 
nomic waste of overbuilding is the very 
real danger that boats of this type involve. 
Any boat worthy of the name should be 
built not for fair weather or even for aver- 
age weather but for the worst possible local 
conditions. Neither speed, comfort nor 
any other factor justifies taking liberties 
with safety. The center of gravity in a 
boat is not a matter of guesswork. The 
range within which this center can be 
moved with safety is very small. Weight 
above the waterline or wind resisting sur- 
faces involves very definite risks. That is 


why we can say that a certain amount of | 


accommodation is proper to a certain size 
hull. What is more, we must remember 
that each added passenger must somehow 


be counterbalanced. When our boat itself | 


is out of balance each passenger represents 
added risk. 


New AIl-Electric Outboard 


NNOUNCEMENT has been a 
il- | 


Outboard Motors Corporation, 
waukee, manufacturers of Elto and Evin- 
rude outboard motors, that they have per- 
fected an all-electric outboard motor oper- 
ated by two automotive type storage bat- 
teries. In general 


course, that it is driven by electricity rather 
than by gasoline power. 

It operates continuously for four to five 
hours at a speed of 4% miles per hour at 
12 volts from two 135-ampere-hour auto- 
motive type storage batteries. At six volts 
these same batteries will keep it in con- 
tinuous operation at approximately three 
miles per hour for a period of 8 to 10 hours. 

The principal advantages claimed for 
this new type of outboard boat power are 
extreme quietness, simplicity of operation, 
freedom. from vibration, oil and gas, as 
well as low first cost and low cost of oper- 
ation. 


Informal Racing 


[- IS reasonable to expect some falling 
off in. formal boat racing this summer 
but informal events are apt to be increas- 
ingly popular. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., started the ball 
rolling last winter when it created a rac- 
ing class in which almost any old hull 
could be used at practically nominal cost. 
Other cities are planning outboard races 
limited to old motors. And so it goes. 

Formal racing leads to records and by 
its nature is concerned primarily with 
speed. Informal racing is more a matter 
of participation than of results, and its 
pleasures increase when some element of 
chance is substituted for speed. Thus we 
have the Bang and Go Back race, in which 
the boats turn at a given signal and re- 
trace the distance they have previously 
run; the Chance Race, where the winner 
gets a number of chances equal to the 
number of contestants, the second boat one 
less and so on and the prize is drawn for, 
and many variations of these forms that 
give each contestant some sort of chance 
to win something. 

_ If your Community Chest needs contribu- 
tions try putting on an informal boat race 
and charge spectators for parking. 





principles it follows | 
standard outboard motor design except, of | 
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PARADISE 


for Sportsmen! 


ICHLY environed, the Ambassador in Los 


Angeles invites you to come and play! 


To 


the south, off San Pedro’s coast, lurk fighting tuna 


and iron-hearted swordfish. 


In mountain streams 


close at hand, thousands of trout are waiting for 
your fly. Big game, too, abounds nearby in un- 
spoiled country where guns are seldom heard. 
Rugged mountains challenge you to come and 


climb. Scenic bridle trails await you. 
pionship golf course is open to our guests. 


A cham- 
Our 


own tennis courts are famed across the land. 
Choose fresh diversion for each outdoor mood— 
live in comfort where you play, in this famous 


hotel in sportsmen’s paradise! 


Ambassador rates, always reason- 
able, now are lower than ever... 

$5 a day for one, affords a commo- 
dious outside room. Write for com- 
plete tariffs and sportland informa- 


tion. 





"AMBASSADOR 


ROR. 


BEN L FRANK MANAGER 












oOnNOFCUPD 
conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 








The Winchester .410 Pump asa Skeet and Trap Gun 


HAVE had one of these guns perhaps 

a month. It is not my gun, either in 

truth, or because I prefer a .410 to 
any other shotgun. My own particular 
arm is a 20 bore double skeet gun, im- 
proved cylinder; this .410 pump is harder 
to hit with. The Model 42 I have is a 
standard gun in every respect :—standard 
stock, 26-inch barrel, full choke. It is a 
whale of a little gun whether it is my gun 
or not. 

In patterning it I discovered that it 
would put more shot into a 20-inch circle at 
30 yards than an improved cylinder would 
in the same size circle at 20 yards. No 
question at all about the gun hitting things 
up to 35 yards, and it will break clay birds 
very well at 40 yards from the gun. I 
tried that by missing a clay bird with the 
first barrel then breaking it with the sec- 
ond. Also today I finished up what birds 
I intended to shoot, regulation birds, after 
which, having four birds left, I broke 
them in succession at 20 yards rise. 

Now it should be understood that I 
started in with this gun considerably prej- 
udiced against all .410 gauge shotguns. 
I had tried out about three of these as 
they appeared, and I considered them uni- 
formly worthless.- The guns didn’t fit me 
for one thing, all of them shooting con- 
sistently low. Time and again I shot 
right at a bird going away at 20 yards 
and missed him. Plenty of people who 
have written me can bear witness that I 
have steadily advised against the use of 2 
.410 as a practical weapon for game shoot- 
ing. In my hands the 410 was useless. 
I had a feeling that this would be true of 
the Model 42, notwithstanding it carried 
¥% of an ounce of shot as compared with 
%, the old charge. 

The first thing I did was to put up a 
target paper at 20 yards to get the pattern. 
A peep at that paper showed that if I 
didn’t hit things at 20 yards it would be 
due to darned poor holding. Then I went 
back to 30 yards and the same thing was 
obvious. That gun would just kill any- 
thing or any kind of a bird it was held on 
at 30 yards. The pattern was both closer 
and more even than any improved cylinder 
that I had—20, 16, or 12 bore. Later from 
trying it on birds I acquired great confid- 
ence in the little gun at 35 yards. The 20 
gauge which would outshoot this gun 
would have to be a modified choke and 
not any opener. 


A? the season of the year I had no game 
to try the arm on, except blackbirds, 
crows, and certain water birds that I didn’t 
mind sacrificing. This gun fitted me and 
I hit with it from the beginning, from the 
first bird shot at. I didn’t have to learn 
to shoot the little pump gun because I 
could do that right from the start. Some 
say this gun throws the pattern high, but 
it didn’t shoot too high for me, and for 
trap shooting the elevation was about the 


best of any gun I ever did have. Clays or 


By Chas. Askins 


live birds were killed precisely the same as 
though the arm had been a 12 bore. It 
was necessary to get the gun up exactly 
right, as is true of any full-choked gun. 
Cross firing and faulty elevation will get 
you with this little gun, as I discovered 
presently in trap shooting. The killing 
range is 35 yards, and with less certainty 
at 40 yards. Anything within quail range 
was a dead bird unless the hold was off. 
I quickly got over placing any blame on 
the gun when a bird was missed at 30 
yards. Yes, some of them would be missed 
—some birds are always missed when I do 
the shooting. The best shot I made was 
at a crow, which I missed at what I 
thought long range for the gun, 35 yards, 
then killed with the second barrel at what 
must have been 45 yards, since the black 
fellow turned directly away on receiving 
the first shot. I could hardly believe that 
was a dead crow, but he didn’t seem to 
doubt it. . 

I have headed this article “Winchester 
Skeet and Trap Gun,” but I do not know 
all about skeet shooting. In order to get 
a better line on the arm, I had a couple 
of shooters down from Enid, Okla., to try 
it out. One of them was a novice, the 
other a trap shot. The novice couldn’t do 
a thing with the little gun, just about 
missing all the birds he shot at, so I gave 
him a regular Remington trap gun. He 
could hit with the big gun, so doped the 
trouble as high shooting with the little arm, 
there being a difference’ of six inches in 
elevation at 20 yards, the trap gun shooting 
lower. The trap shot didn’t have any 
trouble with the .410, broke his first bird 
and kept on breaking them. I kept tab on 
him and he regularly, broke eight birds 
in ten for thirty shots. “He said the fault 
was his own when he missed, since he 
ground the birds to powder. when he hit. 
Sent him out in front of the trap so as to 
give the flight a semblance to those thrown 
in skeet, and he got ’em all—do not recall 
a bird that he missed when thrown towards 
him to right or left or overhead. That 
tickled him because he didn’t know much 
about skeet either. We estimated the 
average distance at which he broke his 
birds at 35 yards, since he was not par- 
ticularly fast. 

Later I tried the gun at trap shooting 
myself. In order to do that I had to rig 
a taut rope connected with the trigger so 
that when I stepped on the rope the bird 
would be released. That would slow a 
man up, except—Let me explain that I de- 
serve no particular credit for good shoot- 
ing in the try-out of this gun at the traps. 
My practice Ff had some of the cogs 
gone by means of which angles are secured, 
and, wired down, it threw just one angle, 
a right quartering bird sent to one o'clock 
in the frst string of 25 birds, and two 
o'clock in the second string, owing to a 
change in the wind. Birds were thrown 
an average distance of 50 yards from the 
trap, and the rise both for the Enid trap 


shot and myself was the regulation 16 
yards. Therefore while the shooting was 
pretty easy, once I knew where to hold, 
the gun had to do its part just the same 
as though all angles had been in use. 
Tripping a taut rope tends to unbalance 
a man, but not greatly—loading my own 
trap bothered me more. Birds were 
thrown regulation height and were rising 
when struck. 


AFTER trying a few shots to learn what 
the gun would do or what I could do 
with it, I started a string of 25 shots. [ 
had considerable faith that I could break 
90%, and did eventually. However, in 
that first string of twenty-five birds I 
missed the 7th, 9th, and 13th. When it 
came to that 13th bird, being now very 
keen to go out straight, I began to wonder 
if I wouldn’t miss that bird just because 
it was the 13th. Sure enough I did. 
Broke it with the second barrel but that 
didn’t count. Subsequently the wind blew 
hard day after day, and I did no more 
shooting for a week. Started right in then 
to hitting the birds harder than ever, and 
quicker. It looked like I’d sure run the 
25 birds straight but I missed the 16th 
bird. The trap didn’t handle that sixteenth 
bird quite the same as the others, throw- 
ing it more to the right and lower—over 
shot it. Anyhow, I had twenty-four birds 
in twenty-five, which is good for me with 
any gun. Any good trap shot would prob- 
ably have gone straight under the condi- 
tions, but I had 46 in 50, 92%. The first 
25 birds were shot with Western Car- 
tridge Co. ammunition, 714 shot, the last 
25 with Winchester No. 8. Didn’t seem 
to make any difference to the gun. The 
hold on the last 25 birds was a foot to the 
right, and exactly even with the bird. I 
learned that a few inches lower would 
break the: bird as well, but not any higher, 
misses being more apt to occur by shooting 
high. 

Here is what I have doped out in regard 
to this gun, for my own use, if I intended 
to do either skeet or trap shooting with it. 
The arm has a plain, round barrel, but 
should have, for me, a ribbed barrel with 
two ivory sights on it. In trap shooting, 
before pulling, I was careful after placing 
my cheek to glance over the frame to be 
certain that I had it centered—also wanted 
my elevation exactly right. With a ribbed 
barrel with sights on it or without sights 
on it, I’d have secured elevation and wind- 
age with more ease and certainty, for 
usually the ivory sights do that at a glance. 
A ribbed barrel might tend to unbalance 
the gun, which is nearly perfect as it is, 
but that could be. remedied by giving the 
stock a little more weight. Of course for 
skeet the gun couldn’t be mounted to the 
shoulder, but the more open pattern makes 
amends for that. For trap shooting the 
boring.is right as it is, full choke. 

As to effectiveness in skeet, any kind of 
logic would tell us that the gun which 
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broke regulation birds at 16 yards rise 
would be cértain on skeet birds taken. at 
an average distance of 20 yards from the 


gun. The skeet lads have been trying to 
see how open they could get a gun’so as 
to make hitting more simple, and it is a 
certainty that if an open-bored 20 will do 
the work this .410 has density. of pattern 
to spare. Then, granted the .410 will have 
ample power, it is a question of hitting. 
It is hardly to be denied that it is easier 
to hit with a big gun having a pattern 
spread of 30 inches wide or more, than it 
is with a little gun having a spread of no 
more than 15 inches. However, consider- 
ing that 34 ounce of. shot, the .410 skeet 
gun can be opened up. I am personally 
of the opinion that this pump gun will take 
skeet birds well with improved cylinder 
boring, for the improved cylinder in “this 
gauge will pattern fully as close as any 
plain cylinder 20 gauge, which gun has 
been used aplenty in skeet. 


T is true that the improved cylinder in 
.410 would cover no more than 24 inches 
at 20 yards, against the plain cylinder 30 
inches. That is a handicap, but it is a 
question in my mind if some handicap is 
not needed, so long as present yardage is 


maintained. The 24-inch patterning gun | 


is a game gun, while the true cylinder is 
pretty darned worthless for any kind of 
game that I have shot. Now since a part 


of the skeet play is supposed to be in- | 


creased skill in game shooting, why not use 
a pattern that would be effective in such 
shooting? Further, it seems to me that 
I have read that the present skeet record 
is 995 birds broken in the thousand— 
maybe I didn’t read that, might be a faulty 
memory. But if that is the record, then 
the thing has gone beyond bounds, and 
skeet shooting is following in the footsteps 
of regulation trap shooting, with records 
going so high that competition looks hope- 
less. If that is true, why not use a gun 
which will demand a bit more skill on the 
part of the shooter, allowing the .410 to 
make records of its own? That happen- 
ing, when a man broke a hundred straight, 
the question would be, what gun did you 
_use? If a .410, fine, if a bell-muzzled 
12 bore, not so good. It looks to me like 
either a .410 at present yardage, or a big 
gun at an increased range of 10 yards. 
While I am writing of the Winchester 
Model 42 pump, there is no reason what- 
ever to doubt but what other gun makers 
will follow in the use of this 3-inch .410 
cartridge, so that presently we will have 
double guns using this cartridge, also auto- 
matics and other makes of pump guns. 

can see no reason whatever for retaining 
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the 2%-inch shell with % ounce of ‘shot | 


for any purpose. 


Now we are coming to regulation trap | 


shooting, 16 yards rise, standard birds. 
My own tests were intended to bring out 
the qualities of the .410 for regulation trap 
shooting. Will the little gun do the work? 
It sure will in full choke. However, it is 
going to be a long time before any man 
breaks 600 straight with it. It will never 
be as easy to hit birds with this gun in 
full choke as it is with a 55% 12 bore and 
1% ounces of shot. Therefore such rec- 
ords as might be made with the .410 will 
prove the accuracy of the holding, and no 
question about it. Also there might be 
more of an element of luck in it, and I do 
not know that this would be a bad thing 
either. I have seen spectators looking on 
at a trap shoot and highly bored because 
nothing was missed. In all probability 
with a .410 some birds would be missed, 
and the man who broke a hundred straight 
would have a great feat to his credit. 
There is no feat about a hundred straight 
now, skeet or regulation trap. I know that 
old-time trap shooters will resent any sug- 
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International First Prize bull elk, shot by Dr. 
E. H. Cushing, with a Winchester Model 54 Rifle 


F you can shut your eyes and see that irresistible 
hunters’ heliograph . . . the first golden glimmer 
of the quaking aspens. See it beckoning you up where 
such heads as these come from. If you are going! 
Then clinch your luck with a Winchester Model 54. 
Last Fall “Johnnie” Johns, of Carcross, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, answered it with bis Model 54. 
Won first prize for mountain sheep (Dall, Stone and 
Bighorn competing) in the Seeond Annual Interna- 
tional Championship Competition for Big Game 
Hunters, sponsored by The James L, Clark Studios, 
Inc., of New York—leading in- 

ternational taxidermists. 


SPECIFICATIONS Dr. E. H. Cushing, of Cleve- 
The Model 54 Winchester is Amer- — Jand, Ohio, answered with his 
ica’s leading big game rifle. In design, Model 54—on the hills of Bruin 


materials, workmanship and shooting, 
no other rifle made can compare with 
it. Choice of six different calibers for 
big game: .250-3000 Sav., .270 Win., 


Creek, Wyoming. Won first 
prize for elk, in the same com- 


30-06 Gort., 7, am, 7.65 m-m, 9 petition. 
m-m, Strong, fast, smooth-working, ° 
dependable bolt action. Six shots. Ralph T. King, also of Cleve- 


land, answered with his Model 
54 up in the Alberta Rockies. 
Won first prize for grizzly bears 
(7'6” length, 8’3” spread) in 
the same competition. 

That takes in all the shooting required of any 
rifle for all North American big game—open coun- 
try or woods hunting. 

You don’t need any better evidence of the abil- 
ity of the Winchester Model 54 to do its work. 
Nor of its popularity. Any hunter who owns one 
will tell you why it is the world’s best buy in a 
rifle of its type. Your dealer will be glad to put 
one in your hands—answer your questions—sell 
you exactly the rifle to suit you in every way. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Address Department 10C for Catalog 


Barrel 24 inches. Stock, special N.R.A. 
design with pistol grip; grip and fore- 
arm checkered. Lyman gold bead front 
sight ; Winchester No. 22-G rear sight. 
Sling swivels. Weight 734 Ibs. 





MOOSE GUN 
The Popular Model 86 Lever Action 


Hunters who like the lever action find 
this Winchester model and caliber 
highly satisfactory for moose and other 
big game shot at moderate ranges. Abun- 
dant speed and wallop. Exceptionally 
fine balance, easy handling, and strong, 
reliable action. Caliber, .33. Take down. 
Half magazine—with a cartridge in 
chamber fires 5 shots. Other special 
lever action models, newly restyled, in 
other popular calibers, built as light as 
514 Ibs. Full details in Catalog—FREE 
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gested changes in gun or in anything else; 
they know their game as it is, are satisfied 
and want no changes—neither do they pro- 
pose to have any changes. The other side 
of the story is that regulation trap shoot- 
ing is more or less stationary. The 
trouble is that while the old fellows keep 
right on shooting the young fellows do not 
begin. They can’t compete. The requisite 
skill looks too great, the records are too 
high, the guns are too good, the strain of 
firing 200 shots in a day with powerful 
loads is too great, the cost is excessive. 


Now, taking up the cost frst, right 
now 3-inch .410 gauge shells would 
probably sell at about the “same price as 
standard trap loads. But suppose the time 
came when a hundred of these loads were 
issued to where one is now, how about the 
cost then? I think that we can fairly as- 
sume that if such a thing did happen, .410 
3-inch shells would cost no more than two 
cents apiece. That would really reduce the 
expense of trap shooting and it might 
happen. 

Concerning the fatigue induced by firing 
heavy loads as compared with light loads, 
if any man will fire 100 rounds from a 
30-06 at a target one day, and 100 from 
a Winchester 52 .22 caliber another day, 
and he comes out as fresh with one rifle 
as with the other, then he is a born big 
load man, which few of us are. The .410 
is the .22 caliber of shotguns—no recoil 
whatever, nor any of that nerve shock 
which is the result of keyed-up close aim- 
ing, followed by the shock of a heavy blow. 
The novice with the .410 ought to come 
out as fresh as when he started, while 
with the heavy trap gun he might go all 
to pieces. 

If the average trap shot, as once was 
true, could do no better than from 90 to 
94%, then the young fellows would take a 
peep at the scores, and they might decide 
that they could do that themselves. That 
might induce a lot.of rookies to enlist, you 
see. I used to tell the soldiers of my com- 
pany during the world war not to worry 
for at worst not more than one of them 
in ten would ever be hurt. They were 
willing to chance that, but if they had 
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known that every one of them was to be 
shot, that would have thrown a bad scare 
into them before the fight started. It is 
pretty much the same in trap shooting be- 
causé the beginner can see perfectly that 
he is due to be slaughtered by the old- 
timers. He won’t chance it; anyhow, he 
is not chancing it. 

I'll admit that in recommending the .410 
as a trap gun, I may be radical about it 
all. However, if a thing can be accom- 
plished with good skill and a moderate 
abount of energy, or with moderate skill 
and a tremendous amount of hard work, 
then I'd prefer the skill. Trap shooting 
is a gentleman’s game, and there appears 
no actual need of so hedging it about that 
only the rugged and strong have a chance 
to win. I think that, logically, the lightest 
and smallest gun capable of doing the work 
should be used. For that. reason, with no 
hope that it is going to happen, I’d like to 
see trap shooting, skeet as well, thoroughly 
tried out with the .410. While 995 in a 
thousand might never be reached in skeet 
or 600 straight with registered birds, that 
very fact might prove a general benefit to 
both skeet and trap shooting. I'd like to 
see far more trap shooting done by thou- 
sands of new men—yes, women, too. Who 
will be thé first to break 100 straight birds, 
regulation trap, .410 gauge? 

Now I hope that nobody imagines I am 
unfriendly toward skeet or trap shooting, 
just’as it is. I know that skeet is a fine 
game or thousands wouldn’t have taken to 
it so promptly, and I am very fond of trap 
shooting myself, preferring it to any other 
form of shooting except game . shooting. 
There is a little point here that ought not 
to be over-looked. People are forever 
casting about for the new and the novel. 
Take a baseball club with a good man, 
everybody knows he is a good man, but 
they tire of him. He is traded for a man 
who is no better and maybe not so good, 
but the fans crowd into the park to see 
what the new man is like and what he is 
doing. More than likely if some one en- 
tered a big shoot with a .410 in competition 
with the big fellows and the big guns, he’d 
get more attention from the audience than 
all the other marksmen combined. 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 12 


N my article on skeet we have shot 
from station No. 1 around to No. 5, and 
now we come to the No. 6 peg, which, 

like No. 2, is a real stumbling block for 
many shooters who have almost no diffi- 
culty with either shot from other stations. 
As with the outgoing target from No. 2, 
the outgoer at No. 6 is the one that is 
often missed by some of the best skeet 
shooters in the country. 

For a man who shoots from his right 
shoulder this bird would seem to be com- 
paratively easy, but it isn’t, and I believe 
the two principal causes for failing to con- 
nect are that the rapid rise of the target 
makes the shooter swing too high; and that 
because it is a left quarter bird the right- 
handed shooter swings too fast and places 
his load higher than he should, and too far 
in front of the target. 

If this bird from the low trap started 
out on a level with the shooter’s shoulder 


and traveled a fairly level course it would. 


be much easier to hit. It would then be a 
straight swing to the left, but as it rises 
about 12 feet in the first 20 yards of its 
flight the shooter must swing upward as 
well as to the left, and sometimes he be- 
comes a little over-enthusiastic with this 


upward push and carries the gun muzzle 
much too high. I know that whenever I 
miss this outgoer froin No. 6 it is because 
I shoot over, and I believe that those who 
have trouble with this shot can overcome 
the difficulty most of the time by trying to 
hold lower when they swing on this bird. 

The stance for the first shot at No. 6, 
like that required at any of the other sta- 
tions, should be such that the shooter will 
be in an easy position to point his gun in 
the direction of the spot where he will 
actually fire, which will be about over 
Station No. 8. When in this position, and 
without moving his feet, his body is 
swung slightly around so that the gun in 
the “ready” position is pointing somewhere 
in the vicinity of a spot about 20 feet out 
from the low trap house. When the target 
appears the gun is brought to shoulder 
while the swing of the body is started 
toward the left, and the muzzle should pass 
under the target rather than above despite 
the fact that the bird is rising. 

_The amount of lead required on this out- 
going target from No. 6, as is the case 
with all other crossing shots, depends upon 
the swing of the shooter. A man with a 
very fast swing may use no more than a 





one-foot lead, while others who swing 
slower may need as much as a two-feet 
lead. As a starter I would say that the be- 
ginner at skeet might try what he consid- 
ers to be about an 18-inch lead, and if that 
does not work out properly he might swing 
a little farther ahead. 


EN we speak of leading a certain 
distance ahead of a crossing bird we 
probably do not all see things in the same 
way. By that I mean that what appears to 
be an 18-inch lead to one shooter might 
seem to be more to another fellow, or less 
to still another chap. Each shooter must 
determine in his own way what he considers 
to be a one-foot or two-foot lead, then he 
will be able to estimate the allowance that 
must be made for the various shots accord- 
ing to his own method of judging the dis- 
tance his gun is in front of a target. When 
standing behind the No. 6 post or any of 
the other shooting stands, and while an- 
other shooter is firing, he should watch the 
flight of the target as it goes out and try 
to picture in his own mind just how his gun 
should be pointed on each target. 

As we must fire at a double at station 
No. 6 we should attempt to take the out- 
going bird rather quickly when shooting 
singles. To take the outgoer slowly in the 
singles and then be compelled to speed up 
when a double is offered is likely to cause 
trouble. Every shot should be taken at 
about the same point every time at each 
station. This applies to the incoming as 
well as the outgoing targets. By taking 
all of the shots at about the same places 
every time -we can develop a system of tim- 
ing that overcomes the necessity of con- 
tinually changing the lead. 





~ WHERE 


except in Outdoor Life will you find shooting 
editors the equal of 


WHELEN on RIFLES 
ASKINS on SHOTGUNS 
CUENIN on SKEET 





The second shot at station No. 6 is at 
an easy incomer which is sometimes missed 
through carelessness. I have seen good 
skeet shots miss this bird simply because it 
is easy and they were not tending to the 
business of pointing the gun exactly where 
they knew it should be pointed. If a man 
hopes to make good average scores regu- 
larly he should concentrate on every target, 
the easy as well as the difficult. 


HE easiest place to break the incomer 

in the singles from station No. 6 is just 
after it has passed over the center post. 
However, as we must also take this same 
bird as the second shot of. a double it is 
advisable to fire at this approaching target 
at about the same spot where we would 
take it in the doubles. By doing this we 
always get the same kind of a shot, while 
if we take the incomer over station 8 in 
the singles and between the low trap and 
the center peg in the doubles; we must 
watch carefully the line of flight of each 
particular incomer, for the bird may begin 
to dive sharply as it nears the low trap 
house. 

Whether this incomer is broken over the 
center post or at a point where we break 
it in the doubles, the lead is about the 
same. The angle of flight across the 
shooter is greater if he allows the bird to 
approach quite close, but its speed has fal- 
len off. A one-foot lead is usually ample 
for this incoming target. 

As the pattern is small at the distance 
at which the incomer of a double is taken 
at No. 6, the gun must be pointed accur- 
ately. If there is a wind behind the high 
trap target it is likely to be traveling down- 
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ward quite rapidly when the shot must be 


fired. This sort of a diving target re- 
quires very careful holding with the com- 
paratively small spread of shot, for it is 
a very easy matter to lose it by not allow- 
ing for the downward slant. 


I had some very “hot” competition at the 
annual shoot of the Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation of Northern California early in 
the summer. In the “high gun over all” 
for the 50 targets of the individual and the 
50 targets of the team event, Ted Ehler and 
I tied with 98. In the shoot-off we each 
broke 25 x 25 in the first round, each broke 
24 x 25 in the second round, and in the 
third to break the tie I finished with 25 
straight while Ehler missed two. When a 
fellow has to break 74 out of 75 skeet tar- 
gets in a shoot-off after breaking the last 
50-straight in the regular event, the compc- 
tition is getting fairly keen. That bears 
out what I wrote in my Skeet Notes last 
year when I stated that if a shooter misses 
one he is beaten and if he breaks them all 
he is tied by some other shooter. 


Old-Timer and His Uncanny 
Judgment 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I met with a 

happy surprise this week in meeting 
John H. Vernon in Seattle, a man quite 
generally known among the old-time shot- 
gun cranks of Illinois and Iowa in days 
of yore. I’m sure the old boys will be 
delighted to know that John carries him- 
self, handles himself, and appears much 
as he did many years ago. To look at 
him, one would be more inclined to call 
him 45 years of age than upwards of 80 
which is his real age at present. His mo- 
tions are as sprightly and his eye as clear 
as in the days when he made them all 
hustle to beat him afield, or over the traps 
at live birds. 

I have had the pleasure of shooting with 
him on many occasions both at trap and at 
wild game and can freely say I do not con- 
sider he had a superior when he felt right. 
I have seen him score his 50-65-75 and 
100 straight on several occasions. In fact, 
he was always among the high guns on all 
occasions, but afield he was a _ unique 
shooter. He always walked along seem- 
ingly uncaring and visiting with a com- 
panion, but let a bird break cover and his 
gun flew into position and fired with a 
single motion. So far as we could see, he 
took no aim whatever but as the gun 
struck his shoulder he pressed the trigger 
and the result was almost invariably a kill. 
We just couldn’t figure him out, for his 
work was so unstudied and automatic as 
to baffle the best of us at all times. His 
judgment on distance was also uncanny. 
He instantly knew to a yard how far a 
bird was away from him, so that his shots 
were never under range nor beyond killing 
distance. 

Aside from his skill with the scatter bus, 
he was a companion worth knowing. It 
mattered not if he killed his dozen brace 
and his fellow companion none, he never 
failed to divide fifty-fifty at the end of the 
day’s hunt, and whether he bagged all or 
none, his cheery disposition never changed. 

Probably for that peculiar characteristic 
he was ever one of the best-liked shooting 
companions among all who knew him. 

He says little about himself, but I sur- 
mise he could go afield today and bowl ’em 
over with the best of them. 

Feeling that many old friends will appre- 
ciate knowing of him and his whereabouts, 
I trust you will give this a place in Out- 
poor Lire and that many will read it who 
knew him. 


Minn. Henry KiInKeER. 
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HOW DOES HE FEE 








when you miss * 


Phas they come...gun up! 
To the right...now left! Quick! 
Right over you! 


Field shooting? No sir! It’s Skeet 
—the thrilling new game that 
keeps you in trim the year round. 


Take up Skeet. Miss the shots 
you're going to miss now— 
when you’re shooting targets, 
not birds! 


There’s probably a Skeet Club 


near you. There are more than 











GU POND 


600 throughout the country. But 
if you don’t know where it is, 
write us and we'll tell you. Or 
form your own club (you can 
build a Skeet field for as little 
as $100). 


Why not get all the story? It’s 
in the Skeet Handbook, a new 
volume published by du Pont, 
complete with illustrations and 
new data concerning this:popu- 
lar sport. Send for your copy. 
No charge. 





Dept. E-3 


REG. YW. 5. Pat. OFF 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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Making Up and Breaking In a Varmint Rifle 


By Townsend Whelen 


RDERS had been received transfer- 

ring me from Springfield Armory to 

a western station. In Massachusetts 
my .22 Hornet rifle had been ideal for 
varmints—woodchucks, foxes, hawks, and 
crows—but for the West something more 
powerful seemed desirable. Particularly I 
wanted a rifle which would be ample for 
coyotes, and good for deer in a pinch. I 
had on hand a very excellent heavy Win- 
chester single-shot action with double-set 
triggers. If one will scan all the informa- 
tion relative to the accuracy of Winchester 
rifles that has been published since about 
1898 he will be struck by the fact that 
except for the .30-40 Winchester single- 
shot rifle, and the new Winchester model 
54 rifle, the best accuracy in center-fire 
rifles using fixed ammunition has been ob- 
tained with the .25-35 Winchester single 
shot. I had not previously owned such a 
rifle of this caliber. The cartridge ap- 
peared to be about right for my require- 
ments, therefore I sent my action to the 
Winchester factory and had a 28-inch No. 
3 Winchester proof-steel barrel for the 
.25-35 W.C.F. cartridge fitted to it. The 
rifling was standard for this cartridge. 

The firm of R. F. Sedgley, Inc., had 
been making Winchester single-shot rifles 
to order for the .22 Hornet cartridge, and 
had been remodeling the rear portion of 
the finger lever so that it followed the 
curve of the pistol grip in a very attractive 
manner, giving a greatly improved grip for 
the right hand. I sent the rifle to Sedgley 
and had them curve the lever as shown in 
the photograph. . This work was done in a 
most excellent manner. 

A stock was desired for use with a tele- 
scope sight whieh means that the comb had 
to be high. Capt. George A. Woody at 
Springfield Armory had just designed an 
excellent stock for a rifle of his. It had a 
cheek piece somewhat on the Monte Carlo 
type, but very artistically executed, that on 
trial supported the head exactly right in all 
four firing positions, holding the eye stead- 
ily in the line of aim of the telescope, and 
dhvuleg the cheek to be rested down really 
hard so as to entirely relax the muscle at 
the back of the neck. Captain Woody 
kindly made the stock for this rifle. The 
workmanship was splendid, the fit to the 
wood being extremely close. A large fore- 
arm, band, and sling swivels were fitted, 
giving a fine grip for the left hand, and 
fitting properly in all positions. The height 
of the comb is such that it just permits the 
barrel to be cleaned and the bore examined 
from the breech, and the front sling swivel 
is 11% inches from the front of the re- 
ceiver. 





3-POWER Fecker hunting telescope 
sight with medium cross hair reticule, 
and Fecker Precision mountings adjusting 
to half minutes of angle was fitted. This 
scope has a wider field of view, and a 
larger exit pupil than any of its type, and 
is a most satisfactory sight for varmint 
hunting. The complete rifle is shown in 
the photograph. The work described took 
three months to complete, and the rifle with 
scope and sling attached tipped the scales 
at 11% pounds, just about right for the 
steadiest holding. 
First trials proved that the rifle came up 








the new Remington non-corrosive, non- 
mercuric primer. The shooting was all at 
100 yards, on the “Centercite” target, 
which is a 100-yard small bore target, 
2-inch center and l-inch rings, bullseye 
medium blue with white center. This is 
the best target I have found for use with 
telescope sights. The results of the few 
tests | was able to make on the range be- 
fore the varmint season opened are as 
follows: 

Winchester Staynless ammunition with 
117-grain soft-point bullets gave groups 
measuring 2.45 and 3.00 inches. The cor- 
rect elevation for both groups was 35, and 
the windage for one group was 124, and 
for the second group fired on another day 
121, no wind in either case, and light the 
same. 

Remington Hi-speed ammunition gave a 
group measuring 3.95 inch, with elevation 
18 and windage 121. 

Western 117-grain soft-point (not boat 
tail) ammunition registered a group 
measuring 2.55 inches, with elevation 19 
and windage 122. 





Paul Estey and Colonel Whelen (right) searching the Vermont meadows for woodchucks. 


Note chucks on running board 


to expectations in one respect at least. I 
could hold it steadier and harder than any 
rifle I have ever put to my shoulder. Then 
came the firing tests to determine accuracy 
of leads and sight adjustment for practical 
vermin shooting.* 

I tested the rifle with certain factory 
cartridges that had been in my storeroom 
since 1928, and with several hand loads 
assembled in new Winchester cases with 





*In these tests the rifle was held in the stand- 
ard prone position, gunsling used, and the barrel 
of the rifle at a point 1% inches in front of the 
tip of the forearm was rested on a blanket-padded 
rest. The rest was of such height that it per- 
mitted the standard prone position to be assumed 
without any constraint. This is the steadiest 
position one can assume when there is no time to 
construct a correct muzzle and elbow table _ rest. 
When one is used to the position there is almost 
a total absence of wildly pulled shots. 


A hand load of the Western 100-grain 
open-point bullet and 28 grains of Du Pont 
No. 80 powder measured 3.50 inches, and 
required an elevation of 18 half minutes, 
and windage 122, 

Another hand load of the 87-grain 
pointed, soft-point Savage .250-3000 bullet 
made by Savage with 29 grains of No. 
174% powder gave two groups measuring 
2.70 and 2.78 inches, the sight setting for 
both being elevation 15 and windage 122. 
With both hand loads the bullets were 
seated out of the cases so as just to touch 
the lands. 


HESE groups will bear considerable 
analyzing by the rifleman. It should be 
understood that a sight setting that is even 
as small an amount as 1 inch out will con- 
siderably increase the number of misses one 
gets in hunting such small game as prairie 


Colonel Whelen's .25-35 Winchester single shot rifle, with Sedgley lever, Woody stock and Fecker scope 





dogs. A Winchester single-shot rifle with 
the heavy No. 3 barrel is supposed to be 
very stiff, and to require very little change 
in elevation between various loads, but 
look at the results. A half minute on the 
sight means % inch at 100 yards. The 
117-grain Winchester factory ammunition 
shot 8 inches lower at 100 yards than did 
the 117-grain Western factory ammunition, 
and 10 inches lower than the hand load 
with 87-grain bullet. The muzzle velocity 
of the Winchester and Western factory 
cartridges was practically the same, about 
2200 foot-seconds, while the 87-grain hand 
load started off at a velocity of about 2650 
foot-seconds in the 28-inch barrel. 

The accuracy with some of the cart- 
ridges was fair, but it would never set the 
world afire. Apparently I had not yet 
found the particular load best suited to 
this barrel. However, as spring had come, 
grass was up, and the woodchucks were 
out of their holes, there was no time for 
further. experiment, and I determined to 
use the hand load with 87-grain Savage 
bullet for my spring woodchuck hunt. 

I then did some further experimental 


work with this load to determine the ef- : 


fect on location of center of impact of rest- 
ing the rifle in various ways. When shoot- 
ing prone and resting the barrel on the 
blanket rest at a point 11%4 inches in front 
of the tip of the forearm the rifle shoots 
1.10 inches higher at 100 yards than when 
resting the tip of the forearm on the 
blanket. When shooting in the standard 
prone position with no rest the center of 
impact was 1.75 inch below that made with 
the forearm resting 1%4 inches in front of 
the forearm tip. The reason for this is that 
the pull. on the gunsling bends the barrel 
downward, and the methods of resting re- 
strict this bending, the barrel bending less 
the farther out towards the muzzle the 
rest is. The telescope sight being attached 
to the rear 734 inches of barrel, the line of 
sight does not bend with the barrel, that is 
to an appreciable extent. Had this rifle 
been fitted with iron sights I should have 
expected that the line of aim would bend 
with the barrel, and no influence of thus 
resting the rifle would probably have been 
noticed with this heavy, stiff barrel. With 
a light barrel, if it be rested close to the 
muzzle, probably the barrel would bend 
upward from the pressure of the rest, and 
the effect would be noticeable when a tele- 
scope sight was used. With a telescope 
sight one has to be very careful always to 
use the same method and tension of hold- 
ing the rifle. It should be understood that 
Springfield Armory is equipped with deli- 
cate optical and electrical instruments with 
which the bending of the barrel can be 
plainly seen from sling tension and resting. 


ON MAY 12 I went up to Vermont for 
a woodchuck hunt with my friend, 
Paul C. Estey. On some days I used this 
rifle, and on other days my old 22 Hornet 
rifle. First, on arriving at the woodchuck 
country this Winchester rifle with the 
87-grain Savage bullet load was carefully 
sighted in to hit 1 inch high at 100 yards, 
shooting in the prone position with gun- 
sling and no rest. We have found that 
this is the most practical adjustment of the 
sights for all varmint hunting. We hold 
high for shots beyond 150 yards according 
to the trajectory of the cartridge. This 
elevation was found to be 19. Now note 
this particularly. In the first accuracy 
tests the elevation required to strike center 
of target at 100 yards when barrel was 
rested 1%4 inches forward of forearm tip 
was 15. To hit center without rest it was 
18.5 half minutes. From previous shooting 
the elevation necessary to shoot 1 inch 
high at 100 yards without rest should have 
been 20.5 half minutes. 

The 1.5 half minutes or the %-inch dif- 
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Gun bores won't rust 


at the seashore, or in 
the field in damp weath- 
er, when cleaned with 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Also removes leading and 
powder ‘residue. In oz. 
bottles. 


For the moving parts of 
guns and fishing reels, use 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
The .Oil that won’t gum. 
1 and 8 oz. cans. 


Sold by all dealers, or send 10c for trial bottle 
of No. 9, or 15c for trial can of Oil 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The RIFLE ROD with 
the REAL JOINT § 


A jointed rod as strong and rigid as 
Postpaid a one-piece rod. Won't break off in 
your rifle. Won’t unscrew at joints 
while using. Wood handle pro- 
jeste Copan ferrule ‘and 
prevents marring 
uzzle. 


| Jointed 


are made of brass with steel 


r 
steel swivel. Cost only atrifie more than 


inary brass rods. 


| ord ished with j 
and slotted tips and attachments to 
| make or size of cleaner. Write today 





10 GAUGE 


3%” 2 oz. 10 Ga. LOAD— B53 2%" Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


About 20 yards more killing range 


than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 5 cent 


stamp for catalog. 





F LE DON’T BE CUT 
enn You Try This 

onderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. ae you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will. bless the 
day that you read this.. Write today. E.R. 
PagéCo.,2223-HPageBldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


The Water Fowl Family— 





Bishop 
and 
Van Dyke 








and its habits, together with ad- 
vice on methods for sportsmen to 
employ, and including many in- 


Contains description of each bird | 


teresting shooting experiences. 


Published 1903. reprinted 1924; 


598 pages, illustrated 7%x5% 
x13& inches $1.75 postpaid, 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 














Mi BIG MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT ous | = 


| G0-b. BENNER & COMPANY 1-14, Trenton, N.J. 
nt '% STAR * 


money h 18 Ib. Mead 
eae ye casliy ccsemale me 


Kon a ea eee eee 
$15 0) Gora Pie 











Won ae full-sized paper patterns assure 
success, -book of inetrections explains 


every step. 
18 and 20 ft boats, 22, 24 
, all can be 


ith Fi motors. 
16 ft. sail boat, folding row boats, 
ete. pan Be for catalog, 








gegen Mount Morris, Illinois | 








German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 wm. 4.99 


Caliber-4 inch 


New Ge eman Schon Auto. -25 Cal 
Colt’s .22 Auto. 

New German Srig 
Iver sopncen 22 22 Scperahot -abo 
Iver 2 Winch 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Luger 30 Cal. or 9 m. m., 4m. 

Colt’s .32 Automatic 

Colt's Army Special .38...........seseesee 
25 pay . Automatic 


#1. ated C.0.D. orders. Send for complete catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 











DEVE thats 


The Greatest Improvement in Modern Motor 
Cars is a feature of all Auburn Ei and 
Twelve Cylinder Custom and Salon Models. 


AUBURN 














Manufactured at 
Springfield. A favorite 
among sportsmen who know, for both 
large and small game. Magazine holds 
5 cartridges, bolt action, 
3c stamp for our catali 
itary 


w. STOKES KIRK, igay'r-0 N. "Toth Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 





BIG3FT. 1 TELESCOPE FiveSseticns. Brase Bound . Power 
Ge gin, “Snticded PRE” Guarentoed. “Big valoo. 





FISHERMAN’S 
FRIEND 


For rowing or outboard motor 

Enjoy your fishing trip more 
fully in a Star Fisherman’s Friend 
metal boat. The built in live 
boxes are most convenient for 
keeping your catch alive. It ts 
non-sinkable. Will not dry out 
and leak. 

Catalog showing complete line 
of mootae row and outbeard motor 
boats free, 

Best quality at lower prices. 

STAR or RS BOAT Co. 


Ave. 
Dept. 0 GOSHEN, IND. 





Folding Canvas Boats. 


, dense swamps to 


minutes and you're Be A to 
Li poy ~ sage | be “i 

—or sa 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT COM 


FISH ARE AND FISHERMEN ARE 


Sturdy—Compact—Light. 
unfished lakes and streams, Tucks 
fish. Safe, non-sinkable, 
by ae and noted exp’ 


} ees 
Street. Kalamazoe. Michigan 
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ferenee between this calculated sight set- 
ting and that actually found in the wood- 
chuck country is probably due to the “daily 
variation” which we almost always find, 
and which bothers us when we attempt to 
shoot without sighting shots so as to hit 
close to point of aim. 

In the next few days eleven wood- 
chucks were killed with this rifle, and four 
woodchucks were missed. The rifle was 
plenty accurate enough to be sure of 
chucks to 150 yards, but not much farther. 
I had the satisfaction of getting one chuck 
at 190 yards, shooting across a couple of 
gulleys, with nothing but the chuck’s head 
visible. I held the cross hair just even 
with the top of the head to allow for what 
I thought to be a distance of about 175 


yards, and. the bullet hit square in: the-cen-. 


ter of the head. This was a lucky shot 
as at that distance the rifle would make 
about a 4%-inch group. The load blew 
the chucks up pretty well, the damage be- 
ing slightly greater than with my old .25 
Remington model 30S rifle. It was very 
evident that the rifle was not as accurate 
as my .22 Hornet which I used on some 
days on this hunt. With the Hornet I 
could always feel quite certain of a chuck 
up to 200 yards, despite the fact that the 
velocity of the Hornet was 300 foot- 
seconds slower than this Winchester .25-35, 
and its trajectory therefore not so flat. 
But this heavy barreled single-shot rifle 
had another advantage for varmint shoot- 
ing which the Hornet did not have, as 
will appear later. 


IX JUNE I drove out west to my new 
station. During the summer I did con- 
siderable target shooting with this rifle, 
but no opportunity presented itself to work 
out other and more accurate loads for it, 
and I continued to use the load of Win- 
chester cases, Remington non-mercuric 
primers, 29 grains of No. 17% powder, and 
the 87-grain Savage soft-pointed bullet. 
Becoming accustomed to the outfit I was 
averaging. about 2%4-inch groups.at 100 
yards.. In ~September opportunity —pre- 
sented itself to go for a prairie dog hunt 
in central Nebraska, with my friend Leslie 
M. Lindahl. Again I took along ‘this Win- 
chester and my Hornet rifle. We found 
two very populous dog towns where ‘the 
farmers were anxious to have them 
thinned down, and had a fine day’s sport. 
Backing off from the first town we came 
to we put up targets at 100 yards and pro- 
ceeded to sight in our rifles. We find that 
this morning performance is absolutely 
necessary for varmint shooting, particu- 
larly for such small animals as prairie dogs, 
as the daily variation is often enough to 
cause a large percentage of misses unless 
the sighting is most carefully verified or 


It holds harder and steadier than any rifle I have ever had to my shoulder 
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corrected before starting to shoot at game. 
Here again I found that the elevation to 
hit 1 inch high at 100 yards in the prone 
position without rest was 19. I got seven- 
teen sod poodles that day, but made a 
number of misses. Nine dogs were shot 
in the morning with the Hornet rifle, and 
eight in the afternoon with the Winchester. 
Mr. Lindahl and a friend of his got many 
more due to their familiarity with the 
game, it being the first time that I had shot 
prairie dogs. The distances at which we 
were compelled to shoot ran from about 
75 to 200 yards, with an average, I should 
say, of about 125 yards. Again it was 
apparent that the .22 Hornet was the better 
arm for such shooting because of its bet- 
ter accuracy. 

On this, my first day’s shooting at prairie 
dogs, I found, to my surprise, that they 
were much tougher and required more 
damaging wounds to kill than do wood- 
chucks which are more than four times 
their size and weight. Being very much 
smaller they are also harder to hit. For 
three years I had been averaging quite 95 
per cent of hits and clean kills on chucks 
with the Hornet at ranges that averaged 
about 160 yards. On the dogs with the 
Hornet at an average range of 125 yards 
I averaged on this day possibly 75 per cent 
of hits. One thing almost made me sick. 
While with either rifle, if the dog was hit 
squarely through the head or chest, it was 
killed instantly, yet if hit farther back, 
even if almost blown up, and the rear part 
of the spine broken, the little animal would 
pull itself 10 to 20 feet to its hole, the 
hind quarters dragging on the ground. 








This was just as apparent with the-.25-35 
as with the .22 Hornet rifle. After this 
day’s experience I made up my mind that 
never again would I shoot at a prairie dog 
unless I was close enough to be absolutely 
certain of a head or chest hit. This dis- 
tance with the 22 Hornet is about 150 
yards, and with the .25-35 Winchester with 
my present load it is about 100 yards. But 
I have hopes that some day I can find time 
to develop a .25-35 load which will con- 
siderably extend its effective range for 
varmints. 


HIS RIFLE has one advantage which 

becomes more apparent the more | 
shoot it. Almost every time that I fire it 
at target the 100-yard varmint elevation 
comes almost .precisely to, elevation 19, 
windage 122. With other rifles having bar- 
rels that are less heavy and stiff, the daily 
variation in sight adjustment has been from 
nothing to as much as 4 half minutes, or 2 
inches.- In other words this Wincheste; 
single-shot rifle has a smaller daily varia- 
tion than other rifles with lighter barrels, 
and while it may not be as accurate as 
some, yet if one does not take sighting 
shots in the morning before he starts out 
varmint hunting, it may actually hit closer 
to the mark for him than the more accu- 
rate weapons. 

A rifle is no more accurate than its am- 
munition, and no rifle should be condemned 
because of faulty cartridges. I think that 
when I can get to it next spring I ought 
to be able to develop a load that will aver- 
age slightly under 2 inches with this rifle. 
I have just returned from a visit to the 
plant of the Western Cartridge Company, 
and there I found that with their old and 
very skilled ‘workmen only on the depres- 
sion payroll, they had been able to improve 
the details of manufacture of all their 
center-fire rifle bullets, putting into effect 
the fine points in bullet manufacture that 
they had learned a few years ago when 
competing in the tests for National Match, 
Palma, and International Match ammuni- 
tion. Their bullets have never been so per- 
fect as now, and as a result these bullets 
are now showing most exceptional accu- 
racy. I came back with a good supply of 
bullets suitable for the Winchester, and 
shall go to work on the problem in the 
spring. Today the thermometer is below 
zero with a foot of snow, no fit condition 
for extremely accurate shooting. 

These of my readers who have followed 
my work with varmint rifles for the past 
five years may wonder why I have gone to 
this trouble with this .25-35 Winchester 
single-shot rifle when I had my old .25 
Remington model 30S rifle which has done 





Prairie dogs shot with the .25-35, although the rifle which Colonel Whelen (right) holds 





in the photo is his .22 Hornet 
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such fine shooting in the past,--and- -still 


continues to do it. Surely the Remington 
cartridge is equal to the .25-35 for coyotes 
and deer. Oh, well there are some of us 
cranks who just love this old single-shot 
rifle, and we can’t keep our hands off it. I 
can never help thinking of the fine results 
I had years ago with my old .30-40 single- 
shot, that now hangs on the wall and has 
not been shot for four years although it 
is still as good as ever despite the fact 
that I first started with it in 1899, and have 
fired thousands of shots from ‘it. The Win- 
chester single-shot rifle is to us grooved 
barrel shooters what the old single-action 
Colt is to revolver shooters. We can’t 
keep our hands off it, and we simply must 
revert to it every once in a while. 


Ritleéristol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on-Shotguns;. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. lose 3-cent stamp for reply. 





Miscellany 

Editor:—Have been a reader of Outpoor LiFe, 
American Rifleman, and several other magazines, 
but have never been satisfied in regards to the 
.22 W. R. F. I have a Lyman Ideal Handbook 
and a ‘“‘Western” handbook, but it seems as 
though the more a person reads the tables in 
these books the more he is “at sea.” 

What is your candid opinion of the .22 W. R. 
F.? Everyone whom I talk with advises me 
to buy anything but a .22 Special. Are the new 
high-speed shells any better (in the .22 Special) 
than the old style? Everyone tells me they were 
not accurate. I have never had the pleasure to 
shoot a .22 Special. 

Some time later I expect to buy a Remington 
.22 pump gun. Would you recommend a .22 
Special? Have wotn out several Remington 12a 
guns, and prefer them to any other models. 

What I want is a gun with a little more power 
than the .22 Long Rifle. I hunt grouse quite 
a bit, and have found that the .22 Long Rifle will 
not always reach up into these tall trees here on 
the coast and bring down the tongh old fellows 
that you encounter at times. There isn’t any- 
thing that hurts my conscience and my dignity 
more than to cripple one of those grand old 
birds, and have him sail across a_ mile-wide 
canyon and be lost. 

Have given -the .25-20 some thought but ~-can’t 
come to a definite conclusion. Would you recom- 
mend a Remington Model 25 for this kind of 
hunting in preference to a .22 caliber rifle? 

I might add a few more words in regard to 
losing birds. Since I’ bought my cocker -spanief 
dog my losses on crippled birds have been re- 
duced greatly. Would like to see more hunters 
use these noble little dogs and help conserve 
game. 

Now, in regards to a revolver. I work for 
the U. S. Forest Service, and during the bird 
season I have the opportunity to get what birds 
I want to eat when I am out fire chasing, fire 
fighting, etc. 

I have a H. & R. Hunter model with a 10- 
inch barrel (.22 caliber). It is getting badly 
worn, so it will have to be replaced soon. 

What caliber in the Colt revolver would yeu 
recommend for this -kirid of work? “I want some- 
thing that I can ‘protect myself with as well as 
shoot at occasional bird, rabbit or squirrel for 
fcod. Iysent for a Colt catalog and after studying 
the different models I have it boiled down to 
four calibers, but» that is as far .as I can get. 
Those are .32-20, .32 Colt, .22: W. R.~F. ated 
-38-40, I have shot the .32-20 Colt several times 
and can hit well with it, but dén’t know any- 
thing about the .32 Short and Long Colt. car- 
tridge; and again theré arises the ‘question in 
tegatd to the .22 Special. 

The main thing I want in a revolver-is ac- 
Curacy, regardless of price of gun or ammu- 
nitiong-M. B., Wis, 


AnsWer:—First of all, let’s take the cold facts 
on theg22Long Rifle higiepeed-and-.22 W. R. F. 
cartridges, 7 

The .22 Long Rifle high-speed cartridge has, a 
muzzle velocity of from 1,175 to 1,350 foot-sec- 
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onds,. depending -on: make-and. lot... If the rifle be 
sighted to strike the. exact. point of aim at 75 
yards, the bullet will strike 1 inch- above the 
point of aim at 40 yards, and drop 1:inch below 
the point of aim at 85 yards. When one has 
found by experiment the particular make and lot 
of these cartridges that will shoot with fine ac- 
curacy in his individual rifle, he will, if ‘a good, 
trained shot, get groups of about the following 
sizes at 50 and 100 yards: 


Winchester Model 52, Stevens Nos. 417 and 
417%, and Springfield Rifles—1 inch and 2 
inches. 


Light, well made rifles, iron sights—1%4 inches 
and 3% inches. 

Light rifles and Lyman scope—1% inches and 
3 inches. 

Solid high-speed bullets do not show material in- 
crease in killing power over solid bullet cartridges 
of regular velocity, but hollow-point high-speed 
cartridges do give very much greater killing 
aualities, so much so, in fact, that they will 
pretty well blow grouse to pieces. 

The .22 W. R. F. cartridge of Remington Hi- 
speed make has a muzzle velocity of 1,500 foot 
seconds. If the rifle be sighted to strike the exact 
point of aim at 90 yards, the bullet will strike 1 
inch high at 45 yards, and drop 1 inch below 
the point of aim at 110 yards. With Stevens 
No. 417% Rifle and telescope sight, you can 
expect 1%-inch groups at 50 yards and 3 inches 
at 100 yards. With light rifles and iron sights, 
13% and 4 inches. The solid bullets have flat 
points, and they will kill the big grouse of the 
northern Pacific coast (which are much harder to 
kill than grouse in other localities) absolutely 
ideally. The hollow point cartridges will blow 
grouse all to pieces but are simply fine on 
ground squirrels. 

I should say that the .22 W. R. F. Hi-speed 
cartridge of Remington make was very much 
superior to any .22 Long Rifle cartridge for hunt- 
ing, and particularly for the use to which you are 
going to put it. The .25-20 cartridge at its 
very best is not more accurate, it is an expensive 
cartridge, and it blows small game all to pieces. 
Years of experience with the .25-20 have shown 
conclusively that one cannot hit small game fur- 
ther than 100 yards consistently with it. One can 
do that with the .22 W. R. F. high-speed. The 
only possible advantage of the .25-20 is that it is 
perhaps powerful enough for coyotes, while the 
22 W. R. F. is not. 

Now that we have given the Remington car- 
tridge a fine boost, I am afraid we will have to 
knock the Remington rifle you propose a little. 
It is a reliable, quite accurate (when shot from 
rest) little rifle, very sure in its functioning, 
and durable. But it is too light to be held 
with real steadiness. Its old-fashioned stock 
does not lend itself to real steady holding. Par- 
ticularly, the size and shape of butt plate are ex- 
ceedingly poor for shooting up and down hill. 
It is not a satisfactory rifle to place a shooting 
gun sling on. (I am enclosing an article on the 
use of the gun sling.) The only aperture sights 
that are made for it do not have windage ad- 
justment. Absolutely, you need close and accu- 
rate adjustments for both elevations and windage 
if you are going to keep your rifle constantly 
sighted in so that it will strike the exact point of 
aim at 90 yards with different lots of ammuni- 
tion and in different lights and temperatures. 

The Lyman No. 438 telescope sight is a very 
slight advantage over the best iron target sights in 
target shooting, but it is a perfectly tremendous 
advantage over the best iron hunting sights in 
small game shooting. I am not exaggerating it 
a bit when I say that in the kind of shooting you 
are going to do, this scope will give you twice 
as many sure hits on small game as any iron 
sights will. 

Now, we will shift over to the revolvers. The 
.22 W. R. F. cartridge is a rifle cartridge loaded 
with a powder to burn correctly in the’ 24-inch 
barrel of a rifle. It is a very mediocre revolver 
cartridge. The’ .38 Smith & Wesson Special car- 
tridge is far more accurate and more reliable 
than any other. center-fire cartridge used in a re- 
volver. Theré is no comparison with all the 
others. The whole soul of good revolver shoot- 
ing lies in perfect trigger control. It is a tre- 
mendous advantage to have a clean, crisp, 2%4 to 
3%4-pound trigger pull on’ a revolver. Such pulls 
are found only on Colt and Smith & Wesson 
target revolvers. The ordinary fixed sights on 
military and police revolvers are so affected in 
their alignment’ by different lights that light alone 
‘may cause a difference,of as much as 6 inches in 
where the bullet’ strikes at 50‘ yards. Different 
lots of ammunition shoot differently and require 
quite different adjustment of the sights. Only 


target revolvers have adjustable sights that have 
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square, perpendicular surfaces towards -the eye 
and are not affected in their alignment by light. 
I strongly recommend the Colt Officers’ Model 
revolver, or the Smith & Wesson Military and 
Police target revolver, shooting the .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special cartridge.—T. W. 


Your Trigger Should Have Preliminary Pull 


Editor:—E am shooting a Winchester 54, .30-06, 
and do not like the trigger pull. In starting the 
pull it feels as though it were going to let go 
any moment, but you keep pulling until finally 
at the end of the pull you meet a little more 
resistance, which is your signal that the trigger is 
about to let go. I would like a shorter pull. 
When I start pulling or squeezing I want to 
know it is going to be a very short pull before 
the firing pin is going to be disengaged. Can this 
adjustment be made without sending the gun to 
a gunsmith?—F. S. B., Mont. 


Answer:—In order that a bolt action rifle may 
be safe it is necessary that the sear normally stand 
high against the nose of the cocking piece, other- 
wise when the bolt is closed speedily, as it should 
be, there would be grave danger that the cock- 
ing piece would override the sear, and the rifle 
would be discharged as it was loaded. A close 
examination of your rifle will show. you that this 
is so, and you must see it and appreciate it before 
reading further. 

Therefore it is absolutely necessary that the 
trigger of a bolt action rifle have a preliminary 
pull in which the sear is lowered to a point where 
a good, clean, creepless pull cam be assured. 
When a bolt action rifle does not have this pre- 
liminary pull you can rest assured that either 
it is unsafe or the trigger has suche bad creep 
that no one could do good shooting with it. 





Next Month—A Rare Feature 


W. S. Thom’s Story of Shooting the Dangerous 
ame of India 


“HUNTING THE BIG GAME 
OF BURMA” 


Written with down-to-earth realism, with no 

imaginative dressing up, this series is packed 

with the sort of lore and swift action that both 
naturalists. and, sportsmen like 





Thus your Winchester Model 54 rifle should 
have a trigger in which there is a préliminary 
pull. The trigger should first move backward 
upon an applied pressure of about’1 to 1% pounds, 
moving to the rear about % inch. Thereafter 
it should become absolutely stationary, and there 
should be no further movement or creep whatever 
until the trigger suddenly “breaks” like the break- 
ing of a thin glass rod, and the rifle is discharged. 
This final break should come on a total applied 
pressure of 3% to 4% pounds; that is, it should 
require from 2% to 3% pounds more pressure 
to discharge the rifle after the preliminary pull 
or “‘slack” of the trigger has been taken up. If 
the trigger on your rifle is not adjusted in this 
way then it needs adjustment, and you. should 
send it to a competent gunsmith for adjustment. 

It is one of the basic principles of good marks- 
manship with bolt action rifles that the preliminary 
pull or slack should be taken up with the fore- 
finger as one places his rifle to his shoulder, and 
before any aiming is started. One must train 
himself to do this instinctively and as a matter 
of habit before good shooting can be done with a 
rifle of. this type. As a matter of fact it takes 
almost no training to learn to do this. Many 
beginners, however, make a mountain out of it. 
The same firm pressure that one places on the 
stationary trigger of a Winchester lever action 
rifle before he really starts his trigger squeeze 
suffices to take up this slack, and then the trigger 
pulls exactly like any other well adjusted sta- 
tionary trigger. For the proper method of learn- 
ing trigger squeeze so as to avoid any tendency 
to jerk the trigger or flinch see the marksmanship 
manual, and for the advanced method of trigger 
control used by all experienced shots see Captain 
Crossman’s book “Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting.” 

Please understand that after this slack has been 
taken up there should be absolutely no movement 
of the trigger until the rifle is discharged. Win- 
chester trigger pulls are almost invariably cor- 
rectly adjusted in this manner, but inspectors are 
only human, and occasionally one may slip by 
which needs further adjustment. The proper ad- 
justment of a‘ trigger pull requires much experi- 
ence, and no one acquires it without spoiling a 
great many sears and cocking pieces so that it is 
a rather expensive job to learn the art.—T. W, 
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They 


Hide Their Nests 


By Ben East 


T IS ‘undoubtedly well, considering all 

the enemies game birds have, that they 

have just about perfected the art of 
concealing their nests and keeping them- 
selves well hidden during the long weeks 
of brooding. Otherwise few broods of 
young grouse, woodcock, pheasants, ducks 
and other game birds would ever come 
forth. 

Because they are ground nesters these 





The grouse’s eggs show up plainly once 
she is driven off the nest 


birds are exposed to countless dangers from 
the time their nests are made until they 
lead their young away. And almost with- 
out exception they rely on the simple but 
effective device of protective coloration to 
protect them from all foes and bring them 
safely through. 

Almost every trout fishman has stumbled 
onto a nesting grouse or woodcock in a 
thicket along the stream bank in the early 
spring weeks, never seeing the mother bird 
until she flushed like a rocket, literally from 
beneath his feet. 

For having hidden their nests in as se- 
cluded a location as they can, where the 
surroundings match their plumage, the 
game birds stake their lives and their eggs 
on the fact that they cannot be seen as 
long as they remain motionless. You may 
walk past within 6 feet of them and never 
know they are there. You may sit down 
almost within arm’s reach of the nest and 
watch them by the hour without startling 
them into flight. 

Of all the lot I believe the woodcock is 
best hidden at her brooding. Like the other 
upland birds her nest is a shallow hollow 
in the ground, lined with dry leaves, some- 
times in the open woods, again in a dense 
thicket. Once she is driven from the nest 
you have no trouble in finding it, for the 
four buffy eggs are fairly conspicuous on 
the forest floor. But the mother bird is 
almost exactly the color of the dead leaves 
around her, and if you see her on the 
nest before she flies you can count it a 
lucky accident. 

I have had a brooding woodcock pointed 
out to me, less than 10 feet away, out in 


plain sight, and stared straight at her 
for two or three minutes before I was able 
to separate her from the ground. 

She seems to know she is pretty well 
protected, too, for I know of no other 
game bird that sticks on the nest quite as 
boldly in the face of threatened danger as 
a timber doodle. I have never quite touched 
one but I’ve had my hands within 6 inches 
of them before they flushed, and others tell 
of actually lifting them off the nest, setting 
them gently down and seeing them scramble 
promptly back onto the eggs again. 


WORKED around one with my camera 

the better part of an afternoon one cold 
day last spring. When we discovered her 
she was brooding with her head turned 
around, her long bill tucked under the 
feathers on her back, I suppose to keep it 
warm. We were within 2 feet of her; we 
left and went back a half dozen times, but 
she never so much as took her bill out of 
her feathers. 

Nor is the ruffed grouse any slouch at 
this game of hiding her nest and then 
hiding herself on it. Just about ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred she picks a 
location that is ideal for the purpose. She 
seems to have better judgment in that re- 
gard than the woodcock. She may brood 
at the edge of an open heap of brush, or 
perhaps against the side of a tree or stump, 
in which case she will set with her tail 
raised against the wood so she looks for 
all the world like a weathered old voot or 
knot. 

And she is almost as sure as the wood- 
cock that you can’t see her if she doesn’t 
fly. I’ve been within 3 feet of a hen 
grouse on her nest and she didn’t 


even blink at the clatter of my camera 
shutter. 

The ringneck pheasant has nesting habits 
somewhat different from those of grouse or 
woodcock, in that she prefers open fields, 


ferice rows and roadsides to woods. . But 
that doésn’t make her any less expert at 
hiding her nest and herself. She can brood 
out in the short grass of a meadow, where 
you would hardly belieye there was cover 
enough to hide a sparrow, and you can 
step almost on her before seeing her. 

Like the upland game birds, the duck 
chooses a location where the surroundings 
match her plumage as well as possible, 
usually in the shelter of a clump of brush, 
weeds, grass-or: other cover. 

And-she has developed one trick that is 
beyond the craft of the upland game birds. 
That is the ability to hide her eggs when 
she leaves them. Once a woodcock, grouse 
or pheasant leaves her nest the eggs are as 
conspicuous as the proverbial sore thumb. 
I suspect that is one reason these birds set 
so close. They probably know the nest 
stands a much better chance of going un- 
discovered with them on it. 

A duck can leave her nest, however, in 
such shape that not even the sharpest eyes 
are likely to discover it, if she is given a 
little time to arrange things. She covers 
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Within a few feet of a ruffed grouse 


the eggs with a warm, soft layer of down 
to begin with, which must help a lot to 
keep them warm while she is gone. Then 
she adds a thatch of sticks and leaves 
until the nest looks just about exactly like 
the ground around it, and she even sees to 
it that not a shred of down is left in sight 
to betray the location. 

Ordinarily the duck refuses to stick by 
her eggs in the face of danger as long 
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This mallard was a bit ruffled but she 
stuck it out 


as will the upland birds. She is more likely 
to taxi out in front of the hanger and take 
off while you are still 30 or 40 yards away, 
especially after she has been discovered 
the first time. 

You may have hunted grouse or wood- 
cock, pheasant or prairie chicken, mallard 
or teal, and you may think you know all 
about them from their behavior in the 
game fields. But until you have encoun- 
tered them in spring, at their nesting; 
until you have seen how perfectly they hide 
themselves; how close they stick on the 
job; how well their colors blend with 
leaves or wood, you still have an interesting 
thing or two to learn about upland game 
and waterfowl ! 





Mother ring-necked pheasant on her 

nest. The camera was held within a 

few feet of her —* frightening her 
° 


Are There Any American 
Man-Eaters? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—There are 
well-authenticated, instances of anthro- 
pophagi, or man-eaters, among the feline, 
canine and ursine races. They seem to. be 
confined to Asia and Africa, especially 
the tropics. There the aggression of the 
mammal is found ‘to the maximum extent 
and human resistance to the minimum. No 
distinct anthropophagous species has been 
found or described. The human taste ap- 
pears to be acquired by the mammal in 
most instances after maturity. The lion 
man-eater is African. In India and ad- 
joining Asiatic provinces are found tiger, 
panther, or leopard, ‘bear and wolf and 
perhaps a hyena or two possessed of taste 
for human flesh. There is quite a diver- 
sity of opinion as to the methods of ac- 
quiring this unusual taste, interesting but 
now and then dangerous to humans. 
From the enormous brown ‘bear of Alas- 
ka to the powerful jaguar of Brazil are 
found some very healthy representatives 
of the feline, canine-and ursine races, quite 
as formidable as their: African or Asiatic 
kin. So far as the récords have been ‘ex- 
amined there are no Americati ‘man-eat 
ers. If’there is or has been such an in- 
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stance noted, no doubt some OutTpoor LIFE 
readers would know of or hear of it. ‘Such 
a contribution should prove very valuable 
to natural historians, 


Louisville, Ky. Brent ALTSHELER. 


Red Fox Depredations 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—After reading 

Captain Askins’ article “The Red Fox 
and the Hound” in the February issue of 
Ovurtpoor Lire I could not help laughing 
and I just had to write you about it as my 
conscience would not let me alone. 

I have hunted the red fox in every man- 
ner Captain Askins mentions in his article 
except on horseback or with poison, and he 
is right when he says it is great sport. I 
have tracked the fox in the snow and 
caught him sneaking out the end of a hol- 
low and shot him without the aid of a 
hound and I want to say right here that I 
don’t believe that I ever tracked a fox 
that did not catch birds or rabbits at some 
place or other on the ground. 

Red foxes in Oklahoma may be angels 
and go to church but here in Ohio, espe- 
cially in the neck of the woods where I 
live, the red fox lives on rabbits, quail, 
ruffed grouse, chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and have been known to take young 
lambs and pigs in severe weather. 

I know of one farmer who sat up all 
night to catch a mother fox who had been 
making raids on his chicken coop and just 
at the break of day she came sneaking up 
along the fence—but she never took any 
more chickens or any other domestic fowls 
or animals to her den of young over in the 
woods after the crack of the rifle. And the 
young never saw daylight again as the 
farmer set fire to a pan of sulphur and 
shoved it in the den and plugged it up. 

I have been hunting around here for 
thirty-five years or more and want to say 
that I don’t think there is any more sport 
in any kind of hunting than in fox hunting 
as the red fox is the slyest and most cun- 
ning animal we have. But I differ with 
Captain Askins when he says the fox lives 
on mice, small rodents, wild fruits and 
berries. He may eat a few of them but I 
have known of fox dens and have seen them 
where the feathers and bones would make 
more than a wheelbarrow load. 

Ohio. Harry HINKLE. 


Nature éfakers 


Eagle Drops Calf. 
on Roof of Mikes 
Hunters Periled! 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.; 
Feb, 27--Raymond Harvey had 
| @ marrow, escape from death 
| when a 75-pound calf cfashed out | 
of the sky through the top of a 
touring car Jn which he and three 
' other rabbit tunters were riding, 


The calf had been dropped by 
an eagle which the hunters then 
shot, The. bird was over 7 feet 
from wing tip to tip. : 
‘Harvey was slightly dazed for 

“atime after the calf hit him, ] 
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“Dazed,” we fear, is rather mild a term 
for what afflicts Mr. Harvey 
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SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


So-Called “Puffing Adder” Is Quite .Harmless 

Editor:—Enclosed find clipping from the Des 
Moines Daily Register. I believe that such a 
snake is not to be found and is only a myth. Am 
I wrong on that? What kind of a snake is this 
and is it poisonous or not?—G. H. L., Iowa. 


The clipping: 


IOWAN KILLS PUFFING ADDER WITH 
CLUB 


Atlantic, Ia. (AP)—Charles Jamison is step- 
ping lightly when he walks about these days. 

The other day he went into a chicken yard on 
the Max Ross farm and found himself face to 
face with a puffing adder. As he reached for a 
club the adder coiled and blew poisonous fluid, 
but Jamison avoided it until he killed it with a 
club. 

The snake is usually found only in southern 
climates. 


Answer:—The snake commonly called “spread- 
ing viper,” “blow snake,” ‘“‘puff adder’ and “his- 
sing viper” is a hog-nosed snake, very ferocious 
in appearance when first encountered but one of 
the most harmless of snakes. The hog-nosed snake 
will often dart its head toward a hand placed near 
it but absolutely will not bite in any circumstances 
and the snake can be handled with impunity at 
any time. All that stuff about the snake’s breath 
being poisonous is just a lot of: bunk. 

Hog-nosed snakes are common in the Central 
and Northeastern states where they apparently are 
larger than in the South.—W. A. B. 


More Dope on Rattlesnakes 

Editor:—Local sportsmen have found diversion 
in hunting rattlesnakes. From four regular snake 
dens in our community, upward of 100 rattle- 
snakes have been killed the past week. Many 
others shot and mutilated got away, probably to 
die. At one particular den the following novel 
method was used. A galvanized pipe 5 feet long 
was run from the mouth of the den into a Steel 
oil barrel. The first take tallied 25 rattlesnakes 
and one blue racer. Six of the rattlers worked 
down into the barrel while 19, ranging from a foot 
to 4 feet in length, were contentedly coiled up in 
the pipe. The trap was reset and the catch will 
again be taken some time this week. Since. the 
new: fad, so to speak, many questions have 
arisen in regard to snakes. 

1. Have heard much said of “snake oil.”” Has 
it any commercial value and what is it used for? 

2. Several snakes were killed from 8 to 10 
inches long, having a black button only. Are 
these of the young litter and are they hatched 
in the den during the time of hibernation? 

3. A large rattler was teased and held with 
a forked stick about midway back. He bit him- 
self, withdrawing his fangs with some effort. It 
appeared his aim was directed at the stick, but 
do you think he bit himself accidentally or through 
anguish? After five days he appeared to be the 
same. Evidently they will not poison themselves 
or one another. Is it known just what reaction 
takes place? 

4. Is the venom contained in a sack in the 
snake’s head or is it located along its back?— 
L. B. G., Mont. 


Answer:—Many thanks for the information 
about the rattlesnake trap. I can see its possibili- 
ties in suitable locations in the north country 
where snakes den in large numbers because they 
must find better hibernating quarters there than 
in the warmer parts of the country. 

1. There is a widespread belief that snake 
oil is a cure for rheumatism and sundry other 
ills. As a matter of fact snake oil is like any 
other animal fat and is only a skin lubricant no 
better than goose grease. Occasionally buyers 
can be found for snake oil but there is no estab- 
lished market. 


2. Young snakes are born late in the summer, 
probably in August and September in Montana, 

3. Rattlesnake venom has yery little effect on 
any cold blooded creatures. Rattlers are immune 
to their own and each other’s venom but the fangs 
may cause injury by puncturing internal organs. 
When snakes have been struck and seriously in- 
jured they may bite themselves in an instinctive, 
or refiex, effort to bite the cause of the injury. 
When a snake is held down it may bite its own 
body as it lashes in trying to get free just as it 
would bite anything else which came within range 
of its jaws, without realizing what it was doing. 

4. The venom secreting glands are located be- 
hind and below the eye in the cheek.—W. A. B. 















ACK in the good old Victorian days 
(though I do not see why they should 
be considered any better than they are 

now) the Dalmiatian or coach dog was in 
the zenith of his glory. He was part and 
parcel of every well-appointed equipage, 
whether it was landau, carriage, coach or 
barouche; in fact, no “outfit” was con- 
sidered quite complete without the Dal- 
mation or a pair of them running behind 
the vehicle just under rear axle wheels. 
It seems that the Dalmatian or coach dog 
has a peculiar attachment for horses and 
carriages in preference to making friends 
with the human race. No doubt it was 
largely due to this that this breed was 
stigmatized as being a stupid dog. Noth- 
ing was more undeserving, for it required 
uncommon skill and sagacity to keep.close 
to the master’s carriage in the busiest 
thoroughfares, and it seldom occurred that 
the dog was ever separated from the 
equipage to which he was supposed to be 
attached. Take this breed into the house 
and make a companion of him and he will 
display fully as much intelligence as any 
other. Indeed, one frequently finds, among 
performing breeds of dogs, that the Dal- 
matian is the leader of the troupe, for he is 
easily trained to perform all kinds of tricks. 
But the dog occupied an important sphere 
as a sporting companion also. Even to this 
day those who breed this variety will tell 
you that they make the best of all-around 
field dogs. 

Not infrequently I receive letters from 
admirers of this breed asking why the 
Dalmatian is not given more consideration 
as a hunting dog. Only a short time ago 
I received a letter from an admirer of 
the breed in which he says: “I am en- 
closing photo’ of Dalmatians in the field. 
Anyone who thinks that the Dalmatian is 
not a sporting dog does not know the 
Dalmatian. Two of the pups shown in the 
picture, when five months old would re- 
trieve quail nicely with no training what- 
ever. Another will take the trail of a 
rabbit and give tongue as well as any 
hound should do and when it comes to the 
larger game any of them with experience 
make good ‘varmit’ dogs and can put up 
as good a fight with cats or mountain lions 
as any other breed.” 

With the decline and practical passing out 
of the equine, the Dalmatian lost his real 
mission in life, but like this enthusiast out 
in the West, there are many who still breed 
them and most of these fanciers recognize 
the good qualities of the Dalmatian as a 
sporting dog. 

I recall in the days when I was a very 
young boy some of my earliest quail shoot- 
ing was done over a Dalmatian, and the old 
fellow seemed to have a nose fully as 
acute as any pointer. As a matter of 
fact, many are of the opinion that a pointer 
cross has frequently been used in the 
Dalmatian, or, taking it the other way 
around, many of the so-called native 
pointer strains had an admixture of Dal- 
matian blood. In the days of my novitiate 
in bird dog ownership I once had a pointer 
which at that period seemed to be about 
the last word in bird dog perfection. The 
dog had a pedigree which I proudly 
showed to all and sundry, but names at that 
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The Dalmatian or 
Coach Dog 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


time meant little to me. On one occasion 
an old pointer breeder looked over this 
pedigree, scrutinized it rather closely, I 
thought, and then handed it back with the 
terse remark, “Do you know that about 
forty per cent of this pedigree consists of 
Dalmatian blood?” I was crestfallen at 
this information, though it did not lower 
the dog in my estimation one iota. He 
was as good a quail dog as any setter or 
pointer I have ever shot over, despite his 
Dalmatian cross. This alone is indicative 
of the fact that the pointer and the Dal- 
matian are entitled to claim relationship to 
one another and even at the present time 





Dalmatians 


one frequently encounters pointers that are 
very similarly marked in the matter of dis- 
tribution of the spots. 


Cre of the principal things stressed in 
the Dalmatian is markings. The stand- 
ard, written about in 1890, gives thirty 
per cent for this characteristic alone. The 
dogs may be either black or liver spotted 
in a chalk white ground, but the markings 
must be clear, not running into each 
other; in size the spots should be about the 
dimensions of a shilling on the body, smal- 
ler on the head, tail and legs. Large 
blotches of black or liver are to be 
eschewed, though that has always been 
one of the most difficult problems of the 
breeders of this variety. to-breed- this: fault 
out. Naturally, these finer points as to 
markings apply merely to the show dogs. 
A Dalmatian with too much black or liver 
may be just as good and even better as a 
field dog than his more orthodox or hand- 
some brother which wins on the bench. 
It is because of this fastidiousness as to 
markings that many a good and intelligent 
Dalmatian has gone by the boards. Not 
infrequently when the litter is born, the 
puppies have an all white appearance and 
the breeder who is not aware of it (and 
there are some novices) will destroy the lot 
because of the absence of their regulation 






markings. In most cases, however, the 
spots appear as the puppies grow older. 
The solid patches of color have always 
been the bug-bear of breeders who were 
more concerned in showing than in prac- 
tical field work, and no doubt many a good 
specimen has been destroyed that might 
have done the breed a vast amount of 
good in a practical way. 

As to the origin of the dog, his admir- 
ers say that he has greater claims to 
antiquity than most any other breed. There 
is no doubt that he is a remote relative of 
the hound of Dalmatia known in very 
early times, and as has been stated before, 
it is generally conceded that the pointer is 
an early connection of his family. With 
this in mind, one may readily understand 
why the Dalmatian has an honest claim to 
the sporting breeds and why those who still 
breed this variety claim all they do. for 
it. The dog has a kindly disposition; not 
in the least quarrelsome and makes a de- 
lightful companion when brought up with 
children, for by right of his association he 
constitutes himself their protector. One 
seldom or never. hears of a vicious speci- 
men of this breed and even though he en- 
counters a~snarling canine neighbor he 
will avoid a set-to if possible. If unavoid- 
able, however, the dog is amply able to 
take care of himself. Being short-coated, 
he is not difficult to keep in good condition 
and being naturally cleanly in his habits, 
the dog has every claim to being a favorite 
around the house, on the farm, in the stable 
or on the sporting field. The breed is 
now rather uncommon, but those who 
foster them are fully aware of their many 
good qualifications and therefore cherish 
the blood lines which they possess with 
jealous care. Dogs should weigh about 
55 pounds, bitches about 50, although of 
late years one encounters them in all sizes 
down to as low as 30 and 35 pounds. The 
accepted weight, however, is as indicated, 
this having been adopted in the standard 
that was formulated in 1890. 


Sore Feet in Dogs 


How to prevent dogs from becoming 
foot-sore is a question of perennial 
interest to all owners of hunting dogs. Al- 
though this has been discussed many times 
in these columns there is scarcely a week 
that some sportsman who has had experi- 
ences of this kind does not write to ask 
for an effective remedy and preventive. In 
many localities the soil is of a sandy nature 
or the surface is rocky. Dogs that are 
hunted in such areas, if not properly -condi- 
tioned become so sore-footed that they are 
laid up for days at a time and much of the 
time allotted to one’s vacation is lost. 

The following formula has been pub- 
lished many times, but at the beginning of 
another hunting season it is not out o 
place to repeat it. It is the remedy that 
Er. Shelley found so effective when he 
was in Africa hunting big game with dogs. 
He not only used it there, but found it just 
as satisfactory in this country, for bird 
dogs as well as hounds. 

The formula is very simple. Take 2 
pint of pine tar (not coal tar), warm it 
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slightly and mix into this 2 cupfuls of 
tannic acid, stirring well together so as to 
make a pasty substance about the con- 


sistency of thick molasses. Paint the bot- 


tom of the dog’s feet with this mixture | 


thoroughly and sprinkle over it fine dry 
sand or fuller’s earth to assist in drying. 
If the pads of the foot are worn thin this 
should be done night and morning, espe- 
cially if he is being hunted in rough coun- 
try. 

Those who have tried this formula know, 
that even though the dog’s feet may be so 
sore that he can scarcely step on them at 
night, he will be able to hunt the next 
morning. The tannic acid practically puts 
new soles on his feet. The sportsman who 
is about to take his hunting vacation will 
do well to take a supply of this prepara- 
tion with him. The ingredients are easily 
obtained at any drug store—A. F. H. 


New Futurity for Pheasant 
Dogs 
HE rapid rise of pheasant dog trials, 
especially in the East, has no doubt been 
the incentive that induced the American 
Field to announce its first Pheasant Dog 
Futurity based along the same lines as its 
Quail Dog Futurity which has been in 
operation ever since 1905. 
The milieu of the pheasant is not only in 
the East, however, for out through the 





Duke, a pheasant dog owned by L. O. 
Gravit of Mayville, N. Y. 


middle states, over into Iowa, the Dakotas 
and adjacent states the handsome alien has 


taken firm hold. Since the pheasant lends | 


itself nicely to the requirements of field 
trials, bird dog owners are taking es- 
pecial interest in the trials of this class. 

This new stake is designed to stimulate 
the efforts of breeders in the improvement 
of high class pheasant dog performance. 
It is a futurity event in the strictest sense. 
3itches must be nominated within thirty 
days after the date of mating. Thus the 
puppies that are destined to win fame and 
fortune in this first futurity are at the 
present time but wee youngsters, for the 
first event will not take place until the 
fall of 1934. The inaugural pheasant fu- 
turity opened its lists to the nomination of 
em and setter dams on October 30, 
1932, and nominations continue open until 
October 29, 1933. All puppies from such 
nominated dams are eligible to compete in 
this first pheasant futurity. It has not 
yet been decided where the stake is to be 
run, but breeders in New York State are 
hoping that the first event may take place 
somewhere in the East. As pheasant dogs 
are becoming popular in so many parts of 
the country, this futurity is not likely to 
be a localized affair, but judging from the 
interest displayed by breeders of pointers 
and. setters in all parts of the United 
States, the event will be of as much im- 
portance as the older classic, which has 
gained such wide prestige during the thirty 
years of its existence. 
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WHICH... is 


Flea Powder ? 


ONE THAT ONLY KILLS... OR THE 
ONE THAT ALSO KEEPS THEM OFF? 


To get the powder that both kills and keeps them off, 
insist on Putvex. It’s sold on a money-back guar- 
antee to absolutely kill all fleas and lice present (leav- 
ing none stunned, able to revive and reinfest). Also 
guaranteed to keep these pests off your dog or cat for 
Putvex them twice a month and they can’t 
have fleas! Harmless even if swallowed. Odorless. 
Non-irritating. At pet shops and drug stores, 50c, or 
from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Dept. 228, 


days. 


1921 Clifton ete Chicago, Illinois. 
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FLEAS 


Undermine A 
Dog’s Health 


KILL THEM! 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP 
Kills fleas and lice, promotes healing of sores 
and thoroughly cleanses the coat. Cake 25¢. 
GLOVER’S FLEAand INSECT POWDER 
This non-poisonous insecticide contains only com- 
more ~ re Pyrethrum Flowers (no filler added). 

ept. of Agriculture recommends Pyreth- 
rum Flowers to kill fleas and lice on dogs, cats and 
other animals, The best money can buy. Large can 






20s. Glover’s Medicines are sold by all Drug, 
Department, Sporting Goods and Pet Stores. 
Glover’s 48 page Dog Book. Ask your dealer 


for dy copy - write to H. CLAY 
» 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 


Henn 














for some SKIP-FLEA” 





Sergeant’s "Skip- Flea Soap kille fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kille them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Write For Your Free Cory of “SercEANT’s 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 











Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS | 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 
Points, trails, trees; retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi- 
ence as breeder and handler. 











DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA | 















The Bird Doe’ 


OMFORTABLE, Conventions and 
most highly praised 


s Palace 


e 5s it is — od bn 


penscecions of the American S; 


| men’s equipment. Clamps ri ny on the yee beard fot 
a 


any car, and is adjustable so t t does not touch the body. 
Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. Immediate Shipment. 








Mfd. by —_ DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
3 BOOKS All Dog 
Owners Should Have 


BEAGLES & BEAGLING—History of the 
beagle and complete instructions on 
training, breeding and care. 

THE FARMER’S DOG—Most - suitable 
breeds and how to raise and train. R 

DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS—De- 
sirable breeds for city dwellers, and how 
to raise and care for. 

These books are illustrated and bound in 
cloth A DOLLAR BILL will buy any 
ONE of the three. Post reo Send pester 
order or currenc tamps. Compl 


No 
list of DOG BOOKS ON APPLICATION, 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-42 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











HERMOSA KENNELS 


AUGUST PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 


Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 


Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 




















| White Collie Pups 


| The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Free Catalogue. | 
Comrade FarmKennels 

Galion, Ohio 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at -. rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR ye Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE D 


of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy 


LLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDE 


R, as we cannot 
should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 


to keep an endless number 


ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—-men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Taxidermy 





MOUNTED heads, animals, 
Ship us your TROPHIES to 
Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


4, IF INFERIOR 
. ‘TAXIDERMY 


has lessened the value of your 
trophies, have us mount your 
next one. 


LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 
Suprpepere, ce Sanne Bros. 




































Taxidermists’ 
Glass Eyes Prices: 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- 
Plies. Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. 


REX EVE CO., 901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 


Taxidermy SUPPLIES 
Senda nec aiveystne fersthe proerence Fares 


Send for 64 page Catalogue 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway ‘2 A 























RNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
"ane ie 9-8, -%. bear, lion, bobcat. — gases 
f ount Paper 
Rug wskulls ne holes ale ,—*. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver. Colo. 


GLASS EYES, HEADFORMS, panels and all taxiderm- 
ists’ and + ee a sup; oy —, — in a 
ld. Lowest pr new cata 

Today. Rex . Rex Eye Co., o01-F "Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, IL 


‘AXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
. aie on the market. Illustrated catalog 15e. a 
— with first L. Loew Son, Colville, 











PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
oo Giass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 





MOUNTING FISH, © heads, birds, 
TAXIDERMIST— ha T 











animals, rugs, ladies furs made. ola, 
Wis. 7-6 
Sr, Supplies. “We ship what 

SS one Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 
<7 Best = Low ices. Erwin 

aa5 1010 Ray Street, Michigan. 3-6 
MAKING CHOKERS, For, e, $6.00 comet, 


Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 

LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver = 
dermy School, Lemont, II. 
. a 

Indian Curios 
1 relics, firearms, antiques, books, photo- 
BALE list 10c. BR, Heike, Pontise, ‘IIL tt 
INDIAN RELICS, ANTIQUE Firearms, Den curios, 
Coins. Illustrated Ww 

















lists, 10c. N, Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING 
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SPRINGER PUPPIES, Proven quality, two litters, dif- 
ferent —-. —_ * ‘back ed by twenty champions, in 5 
generation igree, y thirty in 6 generations, in- 
cluding international, ome eld trial dual champions. 
Winners, workers, broods, anything from puppy to a 
ery g and bitch in kennel a winner 
under American and Canadian foremost judges. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Robert Elliott, Calexico, Calif. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, 

sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. talogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf. 


FOR SALE—Pair of 2 year old, medium size, male and 
female rabbit hounds. No relation. Breeding Ken- 
tucky-English strain. Brush hunters, hole barkers. Will 
not quit until rabbit is shot or holed. Long eared, good 
voices. ane for pair. Ten days trial. Reference fur- 
nished. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
ENGLISH SETTERS, Registered, Liewellin, Mallwyd 
strains from field and bench winners. Several litters 
from winning stock bred where there 
are plenty of — Pups $20 up. Few trained dogs 
$30 up. Thomas H. Pratt, Kingsport, Tenn. 














IRISH WATER: SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 

gs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis. 





faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 





Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
ENGLISH tee of Bp ter the best in type 
and quality. and only; the world’s 





greatest blocdtines $30 to $50. E. B. Mcintyre. Silver 
Spring, Maryland. (5 miles > of D. C. line at 
Glenmont. Telephone Kensington 245 W.) tf. 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky tf 
FARM RAISED BEAGLES—eligible, including dog 

won 3 times in trials. Two bitches in whelp. Some 
can win. Pups that should develop into winners. Will 
sacrifice, E. Zerby, Sellersville, Pa. 











FOR SALE—Male i wg A hound, 2% years old, di 
size, Blue Tick. Red Bone breeding. Brush and briar 
hunter. Will stay until rabbit is shot or holed. Neither 
man nor gun shy. Long ears, gine géod voice. $10.00, 
ten days trial. J. M. Erwin, Murray, 





BEAUTIFUL POINTER; ENGLISH, Irish, Gordon 

setter puppies, 2-4 months. $10.00 c.o.d. Registration 
DaDere tet Satisfaction guaranteed. Robert Fry, Mt. Ver- 
non nois. 





DOG BUYERS, before purchasing send dime for lists of 
certified healthy stock sold on trial, including Aire- 
dales, Cockers, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, 
Foxterriers, Collies, Shepherds. Sportsmen's Club Serv- 
ice, La Rue, Ohio. 
HIGH CLASS RABBIT hounds, | a trained. 
Medium size Long Eared Type. Any age — 
male $12.50, female $10.00, pate $20.00, ship 
2 Me back guarantee. C. 





0.D. 
ion 





POINTERS:—Champion Comanche Zigfield _ breeding. 
Three months and up. Fifteen to twenty dollars. Easy 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 10c will bring 

and references. Furcht’s Private Kennels, Good- 





OPPORTUNITY KNOCKING AT Springer 
females 5 eee $15.60. lis eotter <a fe- 
males, $10.00, males $15.00. igible. John Littfin, 

Winifred at Bidwell, St. Paul, Minn. 
February whelped, 


be Po meet pened SETTER 
woods raised, —¥ 


istered parents, bone and Teeins, 
dition. Guaranteed. Not culls but kings, $25 and 
Ward Stammer, Edwards, N. Y. 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE buffalo coated and dead grass 

Chesa: es, pm er - cane. Also beautiful solid 
red Irish setter ined dogs. Minnesota Ken- 
nels, Rush City, og 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, no trash males $12.50, 
females $10.00, pair $20.00. Ship C.O0.D., 10 days’ 
trial, money back guarantee. I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS the ideal pheasant and rabbit 
dogs. Hunters, retrievers, beautiful and telligent. 
ed Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 














Youngsters for sale, Fr 
EXTRA GOOD COONER, 30 days’ trial. Farm raised 
and trotned rabbit-hounds. $20.00 pair, money back 
guarantee. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 
COCKER ANIELS, Sire Champion Bobsday Nebo, 
eligible died priced reasonable. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 8-3 
WESTERN BRED Ailredales still remain 
most dependable and safest buy. Pups, $15.00 and 
Geo. San Fernan Calif. 














QUALITY SETTERS, Pointers, Spaniels, Retrievers— 
ined dogs—pups. Thorough- 

bred Kennels, - Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

ONE LITTER Irish Setter pups from unting stock. 

OTppete. pedigree on a? $12.50 a sisoo, Rupert 

Kennedy, Sandpoint, 





EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and —o 
Denver, . SIR 
AIREDALE: Trew an ete beautiful supple 
$15.00—$25.00 each. 1 Pedigreed. Guarantee satis- 
faction and safe we, Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. 6-6 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 8, Kokomo, Ind. tf 
COONHOUND—$40.00 buys one of Kentucky’s best thor- 
oughly trained long trial, money back 
guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
COON. OPOSSUM, MINK, fox, rabbit, and combination 
hounds, shipped for trial. Write for free literature 
showing pictures and Kentucky Coonhound 
Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. All ages, real hunt- 
ers and springers, retrievers, land or water. Driscoll 
Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois. 
PEDIGREED IRISH WATER spaniels, English spring- 
er spaniels. Puppies $15—$10. Gail Kreymborg, At- 
kinson, Nebr. 
BEAUTIFUL. SPRINGER SPANIEL pups. Horsford 
a A Avandale stock. M. E. Payson, South Windham, 
































SCOTTIES AND WIRE Fox terriers, a gy uppies 
$20.00 up. Altura Kennels, R. R. No. 1, El Paso, 
Texas. 
GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 
+ — age Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, vs. 
ora 5-3 
SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 7-3 
to PINSCHER PUPPIES. 
Keno Route, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
BEAGLES AND ang ge Real broken, ret 
Guy Werner, _Hanover Junction, Pa. 7-6 
GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years erariease in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 7-6 
BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Fins 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 6-3 
BEAGLE —_ bred to’ hunt. 














0. J. Daniels, 














Hopewell 
5-8 

















Beagles, Tiffin, 
Tobacco 


GOLD LEAF Tobacco, mild, mellow, like rare old wine. 
Smoking 4 4 Is. $1.00; Chewing, 4, $1.25 postpaid. 
Belmon Bor ox 21, Chatham. * Virginia 
“GOLDEN nua en mneeses Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf. 10 lbs. Smoking, $1.00—8 sacks smoking and 
pipe free. on” x a ag $1.00—3 twists free. Farm- 
ers Sales Co. re 








— 





SETTERS oa byakeay Gai red, papers, dogs 
wy: is (Enclose stamp) Shannon Kennels, 
Wisconsin’ Haplds, Wis. 

LABRADORS FOR BALE: LE: Wonderful retrievers. Im- 
ported: Tad of Whitmore at stud. Bertsch Kennels, 
Glasgow, 
50 BEAGLES oad rabbit hounds well >= One year 
old a started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St., 
. Pa. 
AMPION SIRED eg puppies. par- 
a trained hunters. . Paulsen, 818 Galena. Toledo, 





Oh 
ee Ne A amlth Liverty. Et 


ar: ag EXCLUSIVELY—all ages. Vi reason- 
Kennels, ida a 


ONDS TRAIN fox and wolf. Redbone 
= puppies. ai 7 Springfield, Mo. 8-3 
SEiGLES Fen Anata. Dime brings literature. 
__Masterly Beagles, Johnson Creek. Wis. _1-4 
St. Bernard puppies, Her- 


bert 
EEGISTERED NEWFOUNDLAND, Irish Setter pupoles. 
Van Gorp, Pella, Ia. 
WIRE FOX_ TERRIER le, Vale Linda 
"Heonela, Horseheads, N 1-2 


7S See ak and fox-terrier puppies. Jacob 


bloodlines, all 
. Texas. 



































eens 
a 3 4 rap FY Live Foxes = make money. My 
Mar. Bn gee 


Worth hundreds. 
— one foxes season. Roos guaranteed. 
J.C. gs 76 Market, Potsdam, N 13 
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) REAL VALUES— 
PROFITABLE RESULTS | | 
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} Brought to readers and ers of Outdoor Lite’ | 
advertisements. 
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classified Bargains are offered ¢ 
to readers in every issue. Consecutive adver- 
tising assures profits to users. Make use of 
these columns to increase sales. Mail in your 
classified advertisement at once. 
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Fishing Tackle 


OutTpoor LIFE @ Avucust, 1933 
Arms 





c ios E E NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
‘em where all other lures 
fail. If —_ will send us 
the name and address of at 
least one of your fishing 
tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one or 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to 
- Page ol and aS hears. Positively only one of 


SANELL Lt bait co co., ane vain £ Cha Charles Sts., Kankakee, Iinols 


Bargains in Tackle 


Nationally known Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. Factory list price 
$18.00, Our bargain price 
only $3. 50. Thousands of 
other bargains. Catalogue 
free. 


F. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa 


AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 








Lengii: 2%, 55c; 34, {Se Silver, 
E. Knowles Co. 0 Howard St., San 





CATCH MORE FISH! Use “Old Timer’s’’ guide, 1933, 
calendar dates, showing ‘Days Fish Bite,’’ secrets, 
also recipes for making best discovered homemade catfish. 
bullhead, carp, perch, many other fish baits, line dress- 
ing, skeeter-chigger repeller, trappers’ scents, fish lures, 
easily prepared. All postpaid, only 25¢ (coin). Vogue 
Company, 5434 Cologne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOODRICH, BALL BAND, Converse factory blemished 

rubber sporting boots, $3.00 pair postpaid; $3.25 west 
ef the Mississippi. You save %. Light weight or 
medium weight, full length. Sizes 4-12. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


HAIR BASSERS:—The greatest bass getters ever made 

for bait or fly rod. Sample 50 cents. Low prices on 
trout and bass flies and hand made rods. Write’ for list. 
Hoag Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


BLACK, ROCK BASS and Trout flies per doz. $1.40. 

Kirby and Carlisle —— sizes 1-10, 1-0 to 6-0 per 
hundred, 50c. Send money order. ‘Yorkville Supply 
House, Box 316, Yorkville, Illinois. 7-6 


LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich §t., Columbus, Ohio. TF 


SIERRA SPECIAL ASSORTMENT. Eight dry flies sent 

prepaid upon receipt of one dollar. Also catalog— 
tackle and fly makers supplies. Sierra Tackle Co., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. 





























A Remodeled 
Enfield 


Your Springfield, Krag, or Enfield 


We will supply you with all the necessary material—or we will do the 
end 10c for our new illustrated book on remodeling. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


job for you. 


Remodeling! 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 








SHOOTERS SUPPLIES 


U. S. Army used leather gun slings 50c. Remington 

non-mercuric Kleanbore primers Nos. 1%, 2%, 6%, 8%, 

er 1000-$3.50; 10% discount on 5,000. Stamp for re- 
loading supplies catalogue No, 

W. JOSEPH O’CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon 


GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 








BALLARDS Rebuilt into fine match rifles, barrels fur- 

nished to your specifications, let us quote you our price 
on this work or any gunsmithing that you may have. 
Stock blanks, restocking, reblueing, Lyman sights, ad- 
justable palm rests, butt plates, etc. Write for catalog. 
Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 





TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a Pacific Re- 

loading Tool—a new and inexpensive way to get this 
wonder tool through our Gun Exchange Dept. Write for 
information. Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. B, 424 Bal- 
boa St., San Francisco, Calif. tf 





Bqnems: ad SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Lo Lug barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 
PACIFICARMS, Bor 427, San Francisco, Ca. 





UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 





GUN RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices reasonable. 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-34 








Antique Firearms 


FRENCH ANTIQUES—Pistols, coins, war relics, mili- 
tary medals, covers, stamps. Lists 10c. L. Nicolas, 
6 Passage Ricaut, Paris, France. 








1933 CATALOGUE OF Antique firearms, powderhorns, 
flasks, war medals. 4c stamp. Nagy, 8D South 18th, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Old Coins 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c¢; % size 53e; 
2e piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 different stamps 
oe ee Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt —_ 
Jtah, - 














Four popul 
sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. tf. 


FISH a a ad FOOL THE FISH with Fietcher’s 

“TUG” lea They can’t see them! Sample Jeader 
ae Fletcher: Fietcher. 1796 North Lake, cia ccc 
Calif. 








FISHERMEN, CAMPERS, BATHERS: Don’t be pes- 
tered by insects. Send for Skeetex. 25 cents postpaid. 

Manhattan Products Co., 509 Fifth Ave., New York. 

WHOLESALE PRICES on all nationally advertised fish- 
ing tackle and sporting goods. Catalogue free. G. P. 

Lottes Co., 1015 N. Main St., Jasper, Ind, 

LARGE HELGRAMITES $2.50 per hundred; $1.50 per 
50. Guaranteed live delivery by prepaid express. Floyd 

Miller, Boylston Ave., Newark, Ohio. 

LIVE HELGRAMITE for Black Bass, $2.50 per hun- 
dred. $1.50 per fifty. .90 per twenty-five. Geo. C, 

Strong, Willimantic, 

LEARN TO KNIT your own fish nets at home. Send 
stamped envelope for information. Bensinger, 2503 

Fullerton, Detroit, Mich. 

FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA (Dignity Chaser) 10c, 3 for 
25c. C. Valentine, 11775 Findlay, Detroit, Mich. 
ALL KINDS of fish baits. Reasonable. Ray Galbraith, 

Urbana, Ill. 


By Ray Bergman 
$5.00 
Complete, practical and 
very interesting book for 
every freshwater angler. 
14 color plates of fish, 
painted by Fred Everett. 
Pub, 1932, 418 p., 

9%426U%r1% in. os 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 7) 
Mt, Morris, Ill. —Ss 
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WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 


% 
4 
It makes little difference what it is, our Classified ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
s 





























d 
Advertising will sell it. First, convinee yours 
= you are asking an honest price, then invest 1 oe 
in a small “‘reader ad.” are always 
Some of ‘our ‘readers interested in what you have 
sale. 


ete Rete ten te te te te hh ee 





RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
6 sere catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Sornes, 
‘olo. t 








ATTENTION: && 


One advertiser writes: ‘“Your readers seem to buy 
with confidence from our classified ad in your good 
magazine.”” It is absolutely essential that new 
advertisers give us reliable reference in the com- 
munity in which they are located. If you can not 
furnish us with personal reference vyouching for 
wr honesty and integrity, don’t send us your ad, 

e will make every effort possible to protect the 
buyers from any dishonest transaction on the part 
of our advertisers. 














Modern Shotguns 
and Loads 


By 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1929, 416 p., illus. 
814x754441% in. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. 


A book covering the construction and 
possibilities of American shotguns; 
their ammunition, and their use in the 
hunting field. Two parts—Part 1, The 
Modern Shotgun, Shotshells and Bal- 
listics ; Part 2, Wing-Shooting. Ameri- 
can shotguns are described—double, 
single, automatic and pump, their 
models, makes and mechanism. Capt. 
Askins is a practical shooter, not a 
theorist, and is a most A ot 5 
writer. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Mt. Morris, Ill. 




















PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 





Reloading Tools 
Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear 
SIGHTS 
For All Rifles 


_ Telescope Sights 
“3 Targets 


Send for Catalog 
7-B; send Sc stamp 
Jor postage. 














BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing the New King rifle and pistol sights, Metal 
Jacket bullets. Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
reloading supplies. .22 Revolvers, U. 8. Navy binocu- 
lars at bargain prices. Stamp for catalogue No. 3, 


W. JOSEPH O’CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
ay seupente che shooting, get Yasine ht line selooding dew 
bullets. Gun acing dh remodeling, and special shells. sights fitted: 
Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 








FOR SALE Winchester 8. 8. Hornet 28” No. 3 barrel, 

Lyman 48 and 17A, very accurate, $32.50. Winchester 
A5 scope rebuilt by Lyman, fine cross hair, sxcellent 
condition, $20.00. New Idea adjustable butt plates and 
palm rests. Lyman, Marble and Pacific sights. Reblue- 
ing, Rebuilding and general gunsmithing. Chas, C. 
Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
expanding $2.50, Krag $3.00, 88 Special $1.75, 32 
Automatic $1.50. 45 Automatic $2.50. 1895 Winchester 
30-40 fine condition $15.00. 25-20 Winchester 1892 fine 
condition $12.50. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHER rifles, 

Imported pistols & shotguns. 32 shot Luger drums 
$5.25. Sequoia Gun Bluer guaranteed, $2.00. Catalog 
peo ore Importing Co., 25 Spear St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


FINISH YOUR OWN Sporter. Machine inletted gun 
and rifle stock, Circassian, French walnut, Oregon 
myrtle, alteration to Enfield, barrel bands, butt plates. 
pany | illustrated list. Howard I’. Hawk Gun Co., Read- 
ng, Pa. 


MUZZLE CLAMPS for testing rifies $1.50. Aluminum 
buttplates $1.25. Remington 35 Cal. Automatic, inside 
and out tike new. $35.00. Greendale, R.F.D, Box 651, 

Richmond, Calif. 

SHOOTERS—keep your guns from rust with GUN 
LOVER’S oil. = quantity postpaid ten cents. Re- 

funded first order. H. K. Verrell, Ridley Park, Pa. 

8” .410 HIGH GRADE Seanaes for setasetine my 
guns to use new 8” shotshells. Price $2.00 postpa 

John Crowe, 2713 Duncan S8t., St. Joseph, Mo, 

FOR SALE OR trade. Savage Rifle, 22L. wit se R, A. 
model, like new. Make me an offer, iter Roden- 

berg, New Rockford, No. Dak. 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK ene, = up. Stam 
brings price list. Any thickness. Parkhill, 

Rochester, Minn. 

NEW UNUSED SAVAGE or Stevens Repeating 12 
aft 30” full—$25. Harry Burget, Curryville, Pa, 
ELL—COLT BISLEY 5%” 88 wef fine $26.00. D. C. 
“eee 1139 Pinewood Ave., Toledo, io, 

NEW UNU xD SAVAGE or Stevens 12 gauge 30” full 
repeating $25. Harry Burget, Curryville, Pa. 

WANTED —Wincbostes 270. Pay cash or trade tackle, 
M. C. Hodges, Georgetown, Tex. 

WANTED—Good, used .45 Frontier Colt, 7%”. Box 
518, Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 












































If you do. not find what you want in our Classified 
Department, advertise for it. It sonien little dif- 
ference what it is, there are omer ay i= 


readers who have what 
readers wanted a used 
tor, and by investing $2. 

10c per word, hi 
readers who had what he pm te 


yom "afy-aix of 773 
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Birds and Animals 


Outpoor LIFE fe Aucust, 1933 
Miscellaneous 





NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL EGGS 


Up to Sept. ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.25, less 
than 50 35c each. After Sept. Ist to Nov. lst Bob- 
White Quail $5.00 per pair and Ringnecks $1.50 each. 
Seremiee’ hardy, ae birds. HENLOPEN GAME 





S, inc., Wm. ‘oord, Pres. MILTON, DEL. 
eg doable sete a pene, | saad fn Fok, si 
and coll; good wr n never fails; Sod year. 






PLYMOUTH mock Seuss c0.. 429 H St, Meirese, Mass. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


eee es 


QUAIL EGGS—NORTHERN hand-reared stock. 
July dozen $3.95. Fifty $15.75; hundred 

Shensend $290.00. 

nd. 












June- 


Paramount Game Farm, Martinsville, 





Eggs from se- 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS—Pair $3.00. 
100—$5.00. 


lected birds; 15 eggs $1.25; 50—$2.75; 
Maekr’s Pheasants Farm, Flatonia, Texas. 





foxes, ferrets, 
B. Tippman, 


FOR SALE—Minks, 
muskrats, skunks, 
Caledonia, Minn, 


squirrels, raccoons, 
wolf pups, opossums. 





RABBITS 4nD.. on PPLIES. 


Facey Corp., Box R-25, 
Wallkill, N. tf 





NEW ZEALAND red rabbits and 
Chiropractor, 


CHINCHILLA and 
guinea pigs for sale. Dr. D. J. Short, 
Lawrenceburg, Tennessee. 





FOX SQUIRRELS for pets, five dollars per pair. Edwin 


Kaminski, Elba, Nebr. 





From hardy northern 


BOB WHITE oe eggs 40¢ each. 
Utah. 


birds. E. B. Hampton, Vernal, 


Wild Duck Attractions 
ild Ducks 
aswast S - ~— 4) 
Fishing Grounds. Wi for Booklet and low Prices. 


FOOD INSURES 
MORE BIG FISH 


D) Food Piants, Live Bait. Write for folder. 


TERRELL’S 42.8080 5h: 
























MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. Sept. 33 





MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, Canoes. 
Easily made from our big blue prints. We will 
gladly send you our free literature. 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 


Leck Box M-75 Detroit, Mich. 
iaemeeaad 


WHY NOT 22rd serine, summer 
gathering butterflies. moths 
—pleasure or profit. I buy hundreds of kinds 
for ns. Some worth tad to At Sie tee 
work with my Instructions, 
Before sending butterflies, Ay “toe for ee lus: 
Prospectus 











$2 FEMALE 





tra which gives full i 
terms. Mr. in insects, 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 10 power, 50mm Naval Officers 


Binoculars. Cost Government $68; list now $96. 
Used, but guaranteed mechanically rfect. mn bar- 
gain $22.50 postpaid. Navy field Glasses 2” objective 


lens; exceptional illumination equal to 8X. Original cost 


$14.10. Used but guaranteed mechanically perfect. 
Leather cases soiled. Special $7.45 postpaid. Catalog 
Firearms, Telescopes, etc. Lee les Co., L-35 West 


32nd Street, New York. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, DuMaurier, usch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, etc., to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 18 A, El- 
mira, N. Y. tf 


PLACER MINING: Geologists estimate billions in gold 

still unmined in California. Folder on placers, possi- 
bilities, earnings, pan, rocker, sluice, improved gold sav- 
ing devices, etc., 50c—Miner’s Guide, 16 chapters, in- 
valuable to beginners, $1.25. A. R. Bushman, Coarse- 
gold, Calif. 


RAISE FROGS (A 











new industry) Pair Breedrs lay 


10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell $1.00—$3.00 dozen. Huge 
profit. Unlimited market. Easily raised. No winter 
care. Interesting “Fortune In Frogs” Free, 


American Bullfrog Industries, Fremont, Ohio. 


WANTED: FARMERS, age 18-50, interested in quali- 

fying for steady lifetime future Government Positions, 
$105-$250 month, to send names for complete free in- 
formation. Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-3 


FOR SALE—16 Johnson motorboat with starter, ten hour 
running. Four passenger factory boat, pumpkin seed 

speed boat with steering wheels on both. Motor $115.00. 

Boats $25.00 apiece. Frank Kunce, Loveland, Colo. 


WANTED: Men—women, 18—50. Qualify for after de- 

pression Government Life Jobs. $105.00—$175.00 
month, List positions FREE. Write today 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M65, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED: Men—women, Qualify for future 

Government Life Jobs. 
position FREE. Write today sure. 
Dept. L66, Rochester, N. Y. 


WHY WORRY OVER Pimples, sore nose, eczema. No 

matter how -long- standing or what you have tried, try 
Nuhele. $1.00 postpaid. H, A, Hanson, 411 Second St., 
Eau Claire, Wis, 











sure, 





Franklin Institute, 











Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. 
Experience unnecessary. American School of Photography, 
Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1-12 








MINIATURE CAMERA OWNERS! Earn money with 
your small camera by a new method. A handy book 
giving complete instructions will be sent €.O.D. for $1.00 


Mail-Photo Co., P. O. Box 342, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Double weight Professional En- 
largement and 8 guaranteed never fade perfect tone 
prints 35¢ coin. Kay's Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 3-6 











Archery Equipment 


FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay's 





TOOLS 
Port Oxford shafts 35¢ per doz. 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Tlinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 











than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell. the good ones. 8-tf 





ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, 

mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. 0. D. G. O. Shaver, O-2, 
De Queen, Ark, 


BIG PROFITS Raising Jumbo Bull Frogs—New Indus- 

try, great demand. Easy, interesting. Write for free 
literature. American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
Louisiana. 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


SELL QUALITY TIRES rebuilt like new. Good-year, 
Firestone, and nationally advertised brands—98 cents, 
up. Rubber Products Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. tf 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for —=. Aschert 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, Californi tf 


RUPTURED? For positive relief write 
MANFG. COMPANY, 3 Elderfield Bildg., 
Falls, N. Y. 


RACCOON—BEAUTIFUL WHITE. Also choice black 
and common gray. Dewey Imler, Spencerville, Ohio.. 


Homesteads and Lands 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—-Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river - front ; Ozarks ; $125.00. iuntiog, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hub , 255 Gr Bldg., Kansas 
City,. Kansas. 7-6 
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AMATEUR ROD MAKING $1.00 POSTPAID 


By Perry D. Frazer 
For those anglers who fancy bait-casting, the ‘aes of making their own yee appeals’ strongly, and there are 
few persons of ordinary skill who cannot make a short rod of the type that today. 
The “ey has made almost every type of rod and with no better facilities than the average busy man com- 
gives directions for making one, two and 
and fly- o8 ‘tor bass, trout and salmon. He devotes three mies chapters to the rod of split bamboo. 
Outdoor Mount Morris, Ill. 


Life Book Shop, 111 E. 


is popular 
ind three piece bait-casting rods, salt-water rods 


Hitt St., 











PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS AND THEIR USE 


By Maj. 
Townsend Whelen says of this book: 


of our International 


Jutran S. Hatcuer 
“The authoritative work on 


Col. 
by the leading hand Ferg expert of the United States, 
ifle Team, and there on the Bisley Range competed with the best shots in 


its subject. Written 


man who went to England as Captain 


England with the pistol and won the competition. Covers at all makes of revolvers, and automatic 


and single shot pistols, both domestic anes j fo 
shooting, and rules and regulations for 
399 Pages, numerous illus. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


n, 1 
Bistol 856 x5 wa % in. Price $3.75 Postpaid. 


revolver marksmanship, practical 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


ee eee 


18—50. 
$105. 00—$175.00 month. List | 











ricesReduced 


END the coupon for our list of 

over 190 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are good 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being offered: 





a by Wm. Haynes, regular price, $1.00 Pe . 
pric , 
American Pistol Shooting, - Maj. W. D. meee regu- 

lar price, $5.00, ‘sale pric se $4.25 


American Shotgun, by Capt. con ‘Askins, “sonuler mee 
$2.00, sale price 





Black Bass and Bass- a 
by S. BR. Jones, reg. price 
































$3.00,. sale price......$1.5 

Breaking a Bird Dog, by 

Horace Lytle, reg. price 

$2.00, sale price......$1.2 

0 Bungalows, Camps & Mtn 

Houses, by Comstock & 

\ Schermerhorn, reg. price 

‘= $2.50, sale price......$1.50 

Casting ta goa Meth- 

ods, by . Smith, 

reg. i, $3. 00, sale 

ae = —« 

Complete Sportsman's 

Guide, by F. . Buzza 

i cott, reg. price $1.50 

sale price .................$ .90 

: ALA Fimmelwrifht Deadfalls and Snares, by A 

N R. Harding, regular price 
$1.00, sale price... 

Edge of the Jungle, by Wm. Beebe, regular price $1. 00, 

BBE PTICE . ..........-..---------ceececcose-ceenneneenecsssnensnenseesnnasesensnenenes .70 

Ferret Facts and Fancies, by A. R. ee ee 
price $1.00, sale price on te 

Fur farming for Profit, by Frank G. “Ashbrook, reg 

price, $4.00, sale pPrice.........-.-------seee-ns-re-neeneereeneneenes $2.50 

Game Bird Shooting, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular 

price, $4.00, sale price --$2.50 





Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, by A. R. Hardinz, 
regular price $1.25, sale price...........----0-------------- $ .80 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa, by E. M 
Shelley, regular price $3.00, sale price._............... $1.50 
Muskrat Farming, by J. L. Edwards, regular 
$2.25, sale price 
Out Trail, by Mary Roberts Seaman, newer 
$1.00, sale price ..$ .70 
Outdoor Signalling, by Elbert We lls, “regular “Pelee, 
$ .$ .65 








0, sale price. 

Packing and Portaging, by Dillon Wallace, ‘regular price, 
$1.00, sale price a 

Pistol and Revolyer Shooting, by A. 4 - “Himmel. 
wright, regular price $4.00, sale price... eS 


Practical Bait Casting, 
~ 








by Larry St. John, reg- 
oi price 00, = 
Practical ‘Fly Fishing, by 
Larry St. John, reg. Sx 
$1.00, sale price... 
Practical Trapping Meth- 
ods, by Pugh, reg. price 
$ .75, sale price.$ .15 
Rabbit Raising, by Paul 
Sawin, regular price 
$ .50, sale price....$ .25 
Raising Beavers for Prof- 
it, by Robt. G. Hod- 
son, reg. price 
sale price .............. $ .80 
Real Log Cabin, by C. D. 
Aldrich, regular price 
$4.00, sale price...$2.50 
Roar of the Crowd, by 
Jas. J. Corbett, regular 
price $1.00, sale price. $ .70 
Salmon and Trout, by Sage, Townsend, ames & Harris. 
regular. price, $1.7 75, sale price... di $1.2 
Spersing ate, by Graham, 
price ... 
Sporting Warcasun, 
$ sale price 
Sporting Firearms of Today in Use, by Capt. ‘Paull ma 
Curtis, regular price $3.50, sale price.................. $2.0 
Steel Traps, by A. R. Harding, regular price 41.0, 
sale price 
Story of Jack, and Other Dog Stories, by Horlce iyts, 
regular price $1.50, sale price $. 
Tales of Rod and Gun, by Harry McGuire, 
$2.50, sale price. 
bay ~ Lore, 











BLACK BASS@’ 
Sheridan R Jones 



































regular "price, 3.75, sae 
90 





by Horace Kephart, sequins FS 











reg. ie e, 
$1.2 





by O. W. Smith, regular price, $3. 00, + gal 
2.00 





Wild Grizzlies of Alaska, by John M. Holaworth, ‘regular 
price, $5.00, sale price $3.7 








Outdoor Life Book Shop, - 


Mt. Morris, Illinois 
© Enclosed find $.........—0.« forthe beoks entitled 








These books are to be sent postpaid ard the : 
amount sent for any book is to be refunded if 
your surplus stock of that book is exhausted. 

©) Send your complete list of Books at Ke- 
duced Prices. 


Name 





Street 





City 
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38 Nature Series Pictures for $1.00 


EPRODUCED above is only part of an Out- 


UTDOOR LIFE has long appre- 

ciated the demand for a large set 
of full-colored pictures of game animals, 
birds and fish but satisfactory paintings 
were available only in the game bird class 
and it has taken literally four years to 
secure and reproduce such paintings as 
the mountain lion scene shown above. 


To Order This Great Set 


he PURCHASE this unique set of 
full-colored pictures it is only nec- 
essary for you to write your name and 
address on the coupon and return it to 
Ovrpoor Lire with $1.00 for the pic- 
tures alone or with $3.00 for the pictures 
together with a year of Outpoor Life. 
Your subscription may be new, renewal 
or extension. Our supply of these sets is 
limited but if you send your order at once, 
your pictures will be promptly mailed. 


Some of the Tides 


Mountain Lions (see above) 
Grizzly Bear and Mt. Sheep 
Bald Eagle and Mt. Goat 
Pronghorned Antelope 
Woodland Caribou 
Large-Mouth Bass 
Small-Mouth Bass 
Prairie Chicken 
Mallard Ducks 
Wild. Turkeys 
Pintail Ducks 
Muskellunge 
Black Bear 
Tarpon 
Elk 
Moose 
Bay Lynx 
Brook Trout 
Grizzly Bears 
Rainbow Trout 
Chicken Hawk 
Timber Wolves 
Rocky Mt. Goat 
White Tailed Deer 
Young Golden Eagles 
Fox and Ruffed Grouse 
English Setters and Quail 
Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike 


poor Lire Nature series picture. These 
pictures measure 9x6 inches, printed in full col- 
ors on heavy paper suitable for framing. The 
Outpoor Lire Nature Series is the work of well 
known American artists—Lindneux, Schmedt- 
gen, Jacques and Wilwerding. In size, beauty 
and accuracy of detail this is believed to be the 
finest general set of wild game pictures ever pub- 
lished and our only regret in making this an- 
nouncement is that no more than 3,000 sets re- 
main available for sale. 


SS eS Sw wR NE tL a 
Ovutpoor Lire, Mount Morris, Illinois 5 


i Gentlemen: I am accepting the offer checked below: i 
([] 38 Full-colored pictures for $1.00. 


[] 38 Pictures and the next twelve issues. of uel 
i Lire for $3.00. 


| MIG iipcetccinressencijhenssnpocbsstanes abiseibilabciedhindia eee iianeekaeaiaimanaaita 





eds dependable ammunition, it’s 


r ANYONI 


the poraer 


itrol. Ask one of this rugged band, 
and he'll say you can trust Kleanbore for accuracy, 
power and sure fire in all weather. 


Kleanbore 


outdoors and 


as made a clean sweep, a landslide 
inaoors, 1n the W oods, helds, and on 
rifle ranges. From .22’s to the largest calibers— 
in revolvers, pistols, or rilles—Kleanbore cartridges 
are winning test after test—shoot after shoot. And 
Kleanbore 
the same untailing superiority. 


The Kleanbore 


ented formula. It can be used only by Remington. 


Shot Shells—the green shells—show 


» priming mixture is made ona pat- 











HE 
BORDE 
PATROL 


On the Rio Gra 








flung Lecce: to the 
der patrol maintains hi 
— always alert, ready 
split second. He must en 
»f the border. With sudder 
ing near, death may 


failure of man, or 


It is the original non-corrosive mixture that keeps 
your barrel free from rust and pitting. It has never 
been satisfactorily imitated. 
Tests, carried on constantly, show that under 
severe conditions of temperature and moisture, 
cartridges and shot shells primed with the 
Kleanbore mixture give amazing results long after 
all others fail. Your life may depend upon the 
quality of the 
sure shooting does. You'll be safer and surer with 
Your dealer has it. Write for de 
scriptive folder. Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


ammunition you use, an always 


Kleanbore. 





KLEANBORE 


‘ou WORLDS LEADING AMMUNITION |; 





